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In the belief of every Unionist, the Home Rule Bill would be 
absolutely disastrous to Ireland as well as injurious to the interests of 
Great Britain. The first of these propositions may, however, be left to 
be demonstrated by Irishmen ; and an Englishman may be pardoned if 
he concerns himself mainly with the question, how far the interests 
or the honour of Great Britain will be affected by the measure. 

So far as our material interests are concerned, it is possible that, 
if Ireland were situated in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean we 
might contemplate political separation with cynical indifference, and 
even with satisfaction. It is most unlikely that the result of such an 
experiment would be to encourage particularist ideas in other parts 
of the United Kingdom, But the relentless logic of geographical 
position prevents the possibility of any such disinterested detach- 
ment from the fortunes of the sister island. Whether we like it or not, 
nature has determined for us that our fate shall be closely connected, 
and we cannot, without the most serious risk, consider the government 
of Treland apart from its relation to our own security, and even to our 
continued existence as a nation of the first rank. 

The measure which Mr. Gladstone has just introduced is an attempt 
for the second time to give to Ireland the status and rank of a separate 
nation. Although, as a matter of historical fact, the Irish never have 
been a nation in the sense in which the Scotch and Welsh may claim 
that position, it is not important to deny their nationality ; but it is 
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of vital importance to Great Britain to repudiate any claim on their 
part to the full rights of a separate nation. This is a distinction 
which is admitted by every Gladstonian, for when they indignantly 
deny that they are Separatists, and declare that they would resist to 
the death any proposal for separation, they concede that the national 
rights of Ireland are limited by the interests of Great Britain, and 
cannot be granted in any case where they would seriously endanger 
the welfare of the greater country. This admission is apparent in 
the restrictions imposed on the Irish Legislative Assembly by the 
Home Rule Bill, by which the representatives of Ireland are expressly 
denied the right to regulate their Customs, to endow the Church of 
the majority, to enter into any foreign relations, or to maintain any 
naval or military force. When, therefore, the English Home Rulers 
speak of giving to Ireland the management of its own affairs, it is 
clear that they repeat the phrase by rote without the slightest 
intention of giving to it its natural interpretation. They ought to 
say that they propose to give to Ireland the management of such of 
its affairs as can be handed over to an Irish Assembly without any 
risk or danger to this country, and I hope that I may add, without 
the loss of honour that would be involved if the property and the 
liberties of all her Majesty’s subjects were not fully safeguarded. 
With an intention so expressed every Liberal Unionist will readily 
agree, and it is our earnest desire that the Home Rule Bill should 
be carefully examined in order to see how far these cardinal conditions 
have been observed. 

Dealing first with the question of interest, it is evident that the 
vital concern of Great Britain in any change is: 

First, that in case of war the Imperial Parliament shall con- 
tinue, as at present, to have absolute control over the forces and the 
resources of the United Kingdom; and 

Second, that the fair contribution of Ireland at all times to Imperial 
expenditure shall be secured beyond the possibility of doubt. 

Neither of these conditions is provided for in the Home Rule Bill, 
and it is to be feared that their importance has never been recognised 
by the statesmen principally concerned in its introduction. Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley are cosmopolitan in sentiment; and their 
patriotism, sincere as we suppose it to be, takes the form of reluct- 
ance to assume the burdens and the obligations of empire, and 
’ of a desire to reduce the functions of government to the bare neces- 
sities of a decentralised local administration. The feeling which 
leads these eminent men to deprecate every increase of territory, to 
desire the evacuation of Egypt, and to resist the acceptance of 
responsibility in Uganda, would, if it had been influential years ago, 
have altered the whole course of our history, and would have made a 
blank of the pages which tell of the greatest and most successful work 
of civilisation, that has illustrated the annals of any nation since the 
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world began. It is not, then, to the authors of the Bill that we can, 
with any confidence, appeal, but to those only of their followers who 
retain the spirit of our old traditions, and who are determined, as far 
as in them lies, to preserve the influence and authority which have 
been exercised by this country for so long a time, and, as we believe, 
to so much advantage. To them may be submitted in all seriousness, 
and with a deep conviction of the tremendous responsibility which 
lies upon them, the following considerations, 

No one is entitled to say that the millennium has already arrived, 
and that there is no probability that this country will again have to 
make a gigantic effort to maintain its existence. The conditions of 
warfare, and especially of naval warfare, have so changed that it is 
no longer certain that even the streak of silver sea will be for ever 
inviolate. All Europe is armed to the teeth, and the causes of dis- 
pute are very near to the surface. Meanwhile, our interests are uni- 
versal—our honour is involved in almost every land under the sun. 
Under such conditions the weak invite attack, and it is necessary for 
Britain to be strong. The question is, shall we be as strong under 
the Home Rule Bill as we are now ? 

It is the custom of confirmed Home Rulers to assert that Ireland 
is at the present time a source of weakness, and that the change pro- 
posed in her government will secure her loyalty to a greater extent 
than could be possible under existing conditions. Let us examine 
both these statements. 

If the United Kingdom were engaged in war with a first-class 
European Power, all military experts agree that it would be possible 
to employ the larger part of the forces now in barracks in Ireland for 
foreign service. The peace of the country would be sufficiently pro- 
vided for by the constabulary, which is a semi-military force, and the 
danger of any insurrection on the part of an unarmed peasantry, even 
supposing they were inclined to such a course, would be so slight as 
to be inappreciable. The whole machinery of government would be 
in our hands, and there would be no possibility of organised opposi- 
tion to the will of the Imperial Parliament. The fair contribution 
of Ireland to the increased expenditure caused by the war would be 
assured, as the Imperial Parliament would impose all taxes, and would 
also control the executive which collected them. The presence of 
Irish members in Parliament would give them full opportunity of 
discussion, criticism, and opposition, but in view of a great national 
emergency deliberate obstruction would not be tolerated ; and what- 
ever annoyance and delay may be caused in times of peace by an in- 
dependent party in the House of Commons, it is certain that in time 
of war they would not be suffered to imperil the safety of the common- 
wealth. It may, therefore, be asserted that in the case under con- 
sideration the United Kingdom and the Imperial Parliament could 
safely draw on the whole resources of the three kingdoms. 

002 
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What would be the case after the establishment of a separate 
Parliament in Dublin? One thing at least is clear—that the amount 
and character of the assistance rendered to Great Britain in her time 
of trial would be very much at the discretion of the Irish Parliament. 
Two hypotheses have to be considered, viz. either the Irish Parliament 
and people would heartily approve of the war, or they would be hostile 
to it. In the former case the only difficulty which could arise would 
be as to the amount of contribution, and this would certainly be 
serious. At present Ireland pays about one-twelfth of the total expen- 
diture ; but it obtains, in the shape of Imperial expenditure in Ireland, 
so large a return that the net contribution to purely Imperial objects 
in time of peace is only one-twenty-fifth. The reasons which justify 
this large expenditure for local purposes in Ireland would not apply 
to extra war expenditure, to which Ireland ought in fairness to make 
the full contribution of one-twelfth. ‘Under the Bill the Imperial 
Parliament has only control over Customs and Excise, which must 
always be regulated by the British Budget. But the funds for a war 
would be largely supplied in Great Britain by income-tax, stamps, and 
other direct contributions, which could not be extended to Ireland 
without her consent. Is it likely that the Irish Parliament, filled 
with the men who have declare! that even one-twenty-fifth is a pro- 
portion extortionate in its amount and wrung from Ireland by the 
tyranny of Saxon rule, would, even with the most friendly disposition 
to the policy of the Imperial Parliament, consent to find the one- 
twelfth which Ireland would certainly pay under present arrange- 
ments? The best that can be hoped for is that under the mest 
favourable circumstances the Irish Parliament would consent to make 
some small but, in the opinion of Englishmen, most inadequate 
contribution to the expenses of a great war. 

Unfortunately, by far the most reasonable and probable hypothesis 
is that an Irish Parliament would be bitterly hostile to any war in 
which this country could by possibility be engaged. We must not 
lightly put aside the declarations of hatred to England which a few 
years ago formed the staple of Nationalist oratory. They were not 
the momentary outburst of anger and disappointment, but they 
represented the traditional antagonism to the Anglo-Saxon race which 
has been a feature of Irish politics for centuries. Such feelings 
cannot be reformed in a moment by concessions which even now are 
regarded as rights to be extorted by force and menace, rather than 
as the free-will offering of national goodwill. 

But setting altogether aside the influence of long-standing ani- 
mosities, what ground is there for supposing that the sympathies of 
Nationalist Irishmen would be with Great Britain in a war? There 
are only three countries that could seriously menace our Imperial 
existence. As regards two of them, at any rate, the sympathies of 
the Irish majority are assured to them beforehand—in the case of 
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France by identity of religion and gratitude for past aid, and in the 
case of the United States by the intimate relations which subsist 
between our Ireland and the numerically greater Ireland established 
in America. 

As regards Russia, there is no special reason why the Irish Parlia- 
ment should espouse her interests for her own sake; but it may be 
remarked that in a war with Russia we might seek, and perhaps 
secure, the alliance of Italy, which has been for many years the one 
fast and loyal friend that Great Britain has had on the continent of 
Europe. Any alliance with Italy, however—‘ the gaoler of the Pope,’ 
as Roman Catholics describe her—would be most unpopular with 
the Irish priesthood, and would probably determine their sympathies 
in favour of any country with which Italy, either as a member of the 
Triple Alliance or on her own account, came into conflict. 

It must also be borne in mind that in all these cases, and without 
reference to any sentimental considerations, the Irish Legislature 
would have the strongest possible temptation to use such an opportu- 
nity in order to secure further concessions, especially if, as is now 
certain to be the case, the representatives of Ireland only accept the 
Home Rule Bill as an instalment, and under strong protest against 
its restrictions and conditions. 

If then, as seems most likely, in the time of our dire distress and 
utmost strain, the Irish Parliament, representing the majority of the 
Irish people, declares itself hostile to the policy of the Imperial 
Parliament, and hostile to the war which this policy has provoked, 
what will be our situation ? 

We shall be una3le to remove a single man from the garrison of 
Treland, and shall probably be compelled to reinforce it. 

We shall be unable to prevent the arming and the drilling of the 
people, which may take place with the connivance of the authorities 
under circumstances which will render interference impossible. 

We cannot prevent the formation of Gaelic or athletic clubs, 
which, under various pretexts, will serve to enrol a disciplined force 
in every district. 

Even without resorting to such methods, the Irish Parliament 
will have constitutionally at its disposal a large force of armed men, 
numbering many thousands, in the shape of the police. 

Meanwhile, the collection of the increased taxation will encounter 
the most serious difficulties. Smufgling will be largely pursued, 
and will meet with the active sympathy of the population. The 
Excise will be collected in a perfunctory manner by the officials of 
the Irish Parliament, which may also, if it chooses to proceed to 
extremities, interfere illegally to prevent the payments from the 
Irish to the British Exchequer. The only remedy for these proceed- 
ings will be the forcible suppression of the Irish Legislature and the 
resumption of the government of Ireland by the Imperial Parliament. 
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A revolution of the greatest importance would have to be effected by 
violence in face of organised opposition, which would at least make 
constitutional government of any kind an impossibility, and in face 
of possible intervention on behalf of the Irish majority by some one 
or other of the great Powers which may sympathise with Irish inde- 
pendence, or which may desire to take advantage of Britain’s weak- 
ness to strike a deadly blow at her power and influence. 

It will be seen then that, in the event of opposition or hostility on 
the part of the Irish Parliament, the military position of this country 
would be infinitely weaker under the Home Rule Bill than it is at 
present. 

What is the answer made by the Gladstonians to these arguments? 
It is in the nature of the legal rejoinder, ‘ confession and avoidance.’ 
The Daily Chronicle admits that if the Irish Legislature acts up to 
the full measure of its delegated authority it can do certain fearsome 
things. But then it says, ‘In delicate international arrangements it 
is always easy for one party, or for both parties, to goad each other 
to madness if they do not mean to act together in a spirit of reason- 
ableness and of mutual trust and forbearance.’ 

In the same sense the Daily News says that an ordinary amount 
of decency and common-sense is always assumed in providing for the 
conduct of human affairs. Mr. Bryce tells us that he admits and 
foresees difficulties in the working of the new Constitution, but 
believes that the scheme will succeed ‘ because there are good forces 
as well as bad forces in human nature, and that on the whole the 
good forces are strongest.’ The answer of Mr. Morley was so 
singularly inept that it had better be given in his own words. 
Referring to the point raised in the course of the debate, that in case 
of war we should find ourselves at an immense disadvantage, and that 
that moment would be seized upon by gentlemen from Ireland to 
wring and extort concessions from us, he said : 


The right hon. gentleman seemed to have forgotten that 1782, when Grattan’s 
Parliament was granted, was the year when Britain’s power stood at its very 
lowest. But in all their arguments as to the effect of an Irish Legislature on the 
power of this country, hon. gentlemen seem to forget that there is no reason why 
the safety and greatness of the Empire are incompatible with the happiness of al} 
those who live in it. 


We may readily accept the statement contained in the last sen- 
tence, which is little more than a platitude ; but it is difficult to see the 
slightest connection between this truism and the argument that Irish 
Nationalists, not being fully satisfied by the Home Rule Bill, will use 
the first opportunity to secure the extension of their privileges. As 
regards the first sentence, it is only necessary to say that Grattan’s 
Parliament was granted precisely because Britain was weak, and that 
it worked so badly that after eighteen years it had to be abolished. 

Through all these pretended answers there runs the same strain 
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of thought. England, they say, will never again be in serious dif- 
ficulties—at least, we hope not; Ireland will never abuse her privileges 
—at least, we think not. We must have faith, and trust to the working 
of the good forces in human nature. We will not allow ourselves to 
believe in the existence of evil. That is a very optimistic philosophy, 
creditable to the soft-heartedness of the Gladstonian leaders; but is 
it statesmanlike, is it wise, is it allowable, to risk the existence and 
security of the United Kingdom on these vague expectations of 
human perfection ? 

We are plainly told by the representatives of the Irish majority 
that they will not accept this Bill as final, or as satisfying their just 
expectations. We are told by the same authorities that if we ever 
attempt to use the power of control which the Bill gives us, they will 
do their best to thwart us. We are told that they cannot, and will 
not, pay the contribution which Mr, Gladstone thinks that they ought 
to pay in time of peace, and of course still less will they pay increased 
contributions in time of war. We know from historical records that 
the existence of a separate Parliament between 1782 and 1800 was 
a source of danger to this country, and on more than one occasion 
nearly brought about an actual collision. We know that the colonial 
Parliaments created by us have shown the greatest restiveness under 
any attempt at interference, although, in their case, there is no idea 
of making them contribute a single sixpence to the resources of the 
United Kingdom. Finally, we have seen, even in the last few years, 
the traditional hostility of the Irish Nationalists breaking out on 
every occasion when this country has been in difficulty—sympathising 
with the Mahdi, calling for the success of Russia, applauding Arabi 
Pasha, and encouraging the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

And yet, in spite of our own experience, in spite of the teachings 
of history, in spite of the necessary tendency of the Bill to stimulate 
the feelings of independence and to encourage separate interests, we 
are deliberately invited to place the safety of the Empire at the mercy 
of the authors of the Plan of Campaign, and to trust entirely to their 
sweet reasonableness to prevent the evils which, if they should ever 
abuse the powers entrusted to them, would inevitably threaten the 
very highest interests of Great Britain. 

Turning now to the second of the two points in which the interests 
of Great Britain are involved, let us consider the financial arrange- 
ments by which Mr. Gladstone proposes to secure an equitable con- 
tribution from the Irish Legislature towards the Imperial expenditure. 
Let us start with Mr. Gladstone’s own admissions and with the figures 
which he himself presents to us. 

In introducing the Bill of 1886, he stated that the actual con- 
tribution of Ireland to Imperial expenditure at that time was about 
1 to 114. He showed that the returns for income-tax were as 1 
to 17, but that the proportion was reduced by the larger exemptions 
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in Ireland. The valuation was 1 to 12, and the death duties, which 
Mr. Gladstone then regarded as the best test of taxable capacity, 
were as 1 to 13. Under these circumstances, he settled on 1 to 14 
as being ‘an equitable and even generous’ rate at which to fix the 
proper proportion of Irish contributions. In 1886 he also estimated 
the amount of Imperial expenditure at about 62,000,000/. For some 
unexplained reason he has reduced it now to 59,000,000/. Taking, 
however, his own figures and his own proportion, the proper payment 
for Ireland would be one-fifteenth of 59,000,000/., or 3,933,333/. 

But the provisions of the Bill only contemplate the payment of 
Customs calculated at 2,370,000/. in discharge of this obligation. 
There is, therefore, a difference of 1,563,333/. to the disadvantage of 
Great Britain, to which has to be added one-third of the cost of the 
constabulary, which is reckoned by Mr. Gladstone to amount at the 
present time to 500,000/. Therefore the operation of the Bill will 
be that at the commencement, and assuming the justice and 
accuracy of all Mr. Gladstone’s figures, the Irish Legislature will con- 
tribute one and a half millions less than its due proportion to 
Imperial expenditure, and will receive in addition half a million a 
year towards its own local expenditure. 

And still the Irish are not satisfied, but ask for more! Never 
before in the history of struggles for independence were patriots so 
keen at a bargain, and with so fixed an eye to the main chance. We. 
have been assured that English misgovernment was the cause of the 
poverty of Ireland, that our expenditure—large as it has been— 
was wasteful and directed to wrong objects. Now at last the Irish 
are offered the opportunity of showing how much more economical 
they can be, and what splendid results such financiers as Mr. Sexton 
and Mr. Healy can achieve. One would suppose that they would 
hail the occasion with joy. Nota bit of it. They scornfully reject 
the idea that they can manage Irish affairs with an Irish Parliament 
unless they have much larger sums at their free disposal for this 
purpose than have ever been possessed by the Saxon tyrants. They 
insist on being relieved from the obligation to contribute their fair 
proportion to the Imperial expenditure. If we will release them 
from all claims on account of the debt for which they are jointly 
responsible—if we will take upon our broad shoulders the whole or 
an altogether undue proportion of the cost of the common defence 
of joint interests—then, and then only, they think that they can 
make both ends meet. Without a subsidy they will not give a brass 
button for Irish independence. They are not mercenary, but they 
think, perhaps with reason, that Mr. Gladstone has given them the 
right to treat Great Britain as a conquered country, and the price of 
peace is Home Rule plus an indemnity the amount of which has yet 
to be settled, but which, in the opinion of the victors, must be some- 
thing greatly exceeding two millions a year. 
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This is the situation as it is presented to us on Mr. Gladstone’s 
own showing ; butthe real facts are much worse. There is absolutely 
no security that the present amount of Customs duties will be col- 
lected after Home Rale has been established. It is certain, on the 
contrary, that some of the largest contributors will remove their 
business to countries not governed by the authors of the Plan of 
Campaign, and where the principles of rapine are not likely to form 
the foundation of the law of the land. In addition to this, it must 
be remembered that in the future Customs duties will be the tribute 
paid to an alien Parliament and taxation in a foreign garb. Smug- 
gling will be a patriotic duty, and the sympathies of a population 
alive to the advantages of cheap tobacco will be strongly enlisted on 
the side of all ‘soldiers in the war,’ who. make it their business to 
flout British tyranny and, if necessary, to defy British law. If, in 
consequence of these natural results of the new arrangement, the 
Customs revenue declines, there is no method available to the Im- 
perial Parliament to obtain from Ireland even the reduced quota of 
one-twenty-fifth or one-twenty-sixth that Mr. Gladstone promises. 
There is, however, an endless vista of recrimination, irritation, and 
possible conflict which is opened up by the financial part of what is 
recommended to us as a permanent and continuing settlement. To 
sum up, then, on this branch of the subject, we may say that the 
interests of Great Britain are entirely sacrificed and ignored by this 
Bill, which would seriously weaken the country in time of war, and 
which would in addition impose a heavy fine on the British taxpayer 
for the privilege of handing over Ireland to anarchy, and endanger- 
ing the existence of the British Empire. 


There is, however, another question to be considered—not less 
important to all who are imbued with the traditions of British policy 
and who recognise the obligation sanctioned by past history, and 
never repudiated without loss of influence and without loss of honour 
—and that is the duty which devolves upon us to protect the interests 
of all who have trusted to our word and whose loyalty is their only 
crime in the eyes of our enemies. 

The minority in Ireland, numbering at least one-third of the 
entire population, are in this position. It is not conceivable that 
Englishmen have so degenerated from their ancient character that 
they will be willing to throw their loyal fellow-subjects and their 
fellow-Protestants in Ireland to the wolves because they are weary of 
the task of government which has been cast upon them. Any settle- 
ment which may be extorted from us, however injurious and humili- 
ating to ourselves, must. at least contain an absolute guarantee for 
the lives and property, the civil and religious liberties of the men 
who in good report and evil report have stood by the British con- 
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nection, and whose faithful allegiance has brought down upon them 
the hostility and threatened revenge of the triumphant faction which 
has ‘marched through rapine to the dismemberment of the Empire.’ 

If there were no other objections to the Home Rule Bill, this 
alone ought to be fatal to it, that it contains no provisions at all 
which can by any possibility secure the minority in Ireland from 
tyranny and injustice. The debate on the first reading showed 
clearly that the pretended supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is 
an empty phrase, that the Imperial veto is a weapon which is to be 
forged only on condition that it is never used, and that the long list 
of safeguards and conditions are merely theatrical properties and tinsel 
trimmings without real value or practical use. There is nothing in 
the Bill to prevent the men who have denounced the Ulster linen 
industry from ruining that industry by export duties or by taxation 
on profits. The Irish Legislature can offer bounties to any particular 
trade to the disadvantage of others. It can drive the ‘ English 
garrison ’ from Ireland by refusing protection to all unpopular persons, 
or by encouraging all tenants to resist the payment of rent ; it can 
endow the Roman Catholic Church in the person of its priests and 
subsidise the convents under many pretences; it can make (as Mr. 
Dillon promised that it would) the life of any man who displeases it 
a burden to him, and it will be entirely a matter of its own generosity 
if it leaves him life at all. The condition of Clare, of Kerry, and of 
Limerick at this moment is only a foretaste of what the condition of 
the whole of Ireland will be under the rule of the National League 
and the tender mercies of those who ‘continued to incite to in- 
timidation after they knew that intimidation led to outrage and to 
murder.’ 

But we are told Ulster is strong enough to take care of itself. 
Let us examine this statement. I believe it to be true in a sense to 
which the Gladstonians deliberately choose to blind themselves, but 
it is not statesmanship to force a country into civil war in the hope 
that God will defend the right and that the better side will ultimately 
win the victory. Granting, however, that the Ulster Protestants will 
protect themselves, what is to become of the minorities scattered 
through the south and west of Ireland, always in such small pro- 
portions to the surrounding Celtic and Catholic population that they 
can never hope to return a representative of their own, although 
their total numbers are by no means insignificant? Travellers 
in Ireland, who know the country well, agree that these small com- 
munities are everywhere centres of industry, loyalty, and respect for 
the law. Under the protection of the Imperial Parliament they have 
held their own and thriven, but under a Parliament elected by the 
priests their position will soon be intolerable. It is not necessary to 
assume the probability of actual persecution. The rack, the thumb- 
screw, and the stake are out of date and are not likely to be revived, 
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but there are a hundred ways by which an unpopular minority may 
be elbowed out of existence. It must be borne in mind that the old 
intolerance of religious differences is as much a matter of faith with 
ecclesiastics of the type of Bishop Nulty as it was in the days of 
Torquemada, though the methods of enforcing uniformity have 
changed. Some time ago the Freeman’s Journal frankly declared 
that the differences between a Christian country like Ireland and a 
non-Christian country like England could not be bridged over; and 
no one who has studied the most recent utterances of the Irish priest- 
hood will doubt that this correctly represents their conscientious 
convictions. When they have the power in their hands they are 
bound, by all they hold most dear, to give effect to their opinions ; 
and the result may be seen in what has already happened in the 
Canadian province of Quebec, where the Catholic party have practi- 
cally obtained supreme control, and where the Protestants have been 
gradually edged out and discouraged, until now almost the whole of 
the land is reserved strictly for Catholic tenants. In this case no 
violence has been used, and none was necessary ; but it is to be feared 
that in Ireland patience would be wanting to carry out the slow pro- 
cess of painless extinction, and the mere withdrawal of the police 
protection now afforded would be sufficient to drive from their homes 
all who, either by their greater prosperity, their political opinions, or 


their religious beliefs, have become unpopular with the majority, who 
would, under the Home Rule Bill, be the dominant authority in Irish 
legislation and administration. 

It may be worth while to recall for a moment the views expressed 
in regard to the situation of minorities under a Dublin Parliament by 
a prominent Home Ruler, now a member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In February 1886, Mr. Bryce, in this Review, writes :— 


The power of dealing with the land is the very power which the Irish most 
desire. What object is there in a grant from which this power is reserved? But 
everybody knows how such a power would be used. Most Nationalists own that 
they would give a merely nominal compensation to the landlords, whom they 
regard as robbers. Some talk of five years’ purchase, some of prairie value, . . . 
With the police under the orders of an elective board the landlord might whistle 
for his rent. He would be lucky if he kept a whole skin, His property would be 
gone without any need for confiscatory legislation. 


Then Mr. Bryce goes on to ask if the Imperial Parliament can 
honourably leave the landlords to the mercy of an Irish authority ; 
and he says :— 

The honour of England is pledged to their rights. At no cost can we abandon 


them. We could not look other nations in the face were we to throw over men 
whose property we confirmed as lately as by the Act of 1881. 


Quantum mutatus ab illo! What Professor Bryce could not do 
without dishonour and shame, the Chancellor of the Duchy contem- 
plates with cheerful self-satisfaction. 
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As to the Protestants out of Ulster, Mr. Bryce wrote in 1886 :— 


They might suffer in the loss of educational endowments, and perhaps see the 
schools still more completely controlled by the Catholic priesthood than is now 
the case. But they are so mixed up with the rest of the population, and form, 
except in Dublin and the North, so small a part of it, that they would not be con- 
spicuous. It would not be in the interest of the priests to harass them, nor are 
the priests strong enough to influence legislation for that purpose. 

After the lesson of the Meath elections it is difficult to accept 
this easy view of the inclinations or the power of the priests ; but in 
any case it is certain that, if the desire to harass existed, the 
Protestant minority ‘would be lucky if they kept a whole skin’ 
after the police had been placed under the control of an Irish 
authority. 

Lastly, let us return to the case of Ulster—of that portion of 
Ulster which is mainly British by race, Protestant in religion, and in- 
tensely Unionist and loyalist in politics. In the debate on the intro- 
duction of the Home Rule Bill the Chancellor of the Duchy in- 
solently spoke of ‘the blustering and noisy vehemence of those who 
profess to speak on her behalf.’ But what said Mr. Bryce before he 
became a Cabinet Minister? In the article from which quotations 
have already been made, he wrote :— 


Those who know the people of Ulster best will be the first to agree that the 
passionate protests which come thick and fast from them against being left to the 
mercies of an Irish Parliament are well entitled to respect. 


Yes! Those who know Ulster best, and who have not been in- 
duced by the temptation of office to deny her claims, will agree that 
they are entitled to respect, and that this great, industrious, law- 
abiding, and loyal population which clings to the British connection, 
which rejoices in its glorious share in the history of the United 
Kingdom, whose ancestors fought for their faith and liberties and 
saved Ireland to the British Crown, and which now contributes by far 
the larger part to the welfare and prosperity of the country, cannot, 
without a shameful dereliction of duty and a dishonourable evasion 
of the first obligation of a nation towards its citizens, be thrust out 
of its allegiance and forced against its will to submit to the yoke of a 
Parliament wholly under the control of its hereditary enemies. Those 
who know Ulster best warn us in all solemnity that Ulster will 
resist such a fate even to the death. Merchants, bankers, manu- 
facturers, clergymen, and ministers of all denominations only express 
the unanimous sentiment of the whole population when they say 
that sooner than yield to the leaders of the National League, and to 
the delegates of the Irish priests, they will take up arms to defend 
those civil and religious rights and liberties which their forefathers 
maintained against heavy odds. Their determination has not been 
weakened by the taunts and jeers by which their protests and their 
warnings have been met. The spirit of the Gladstonians is the same 
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as that which animated the king’s friends when the colonists of 
Massachusetts and New England threatened resistance to what they 
considered an intolerable oppression. Then also there were Cabinet 
Ministers to talk of ‘blustering vehemence’ and to ridicule the 
possibilities of serious opposition. Then also there were men so 
ignorant of the characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race as to confuse 
the sullen murmur of resolute men, swelling higher and higher as 
the danger increased, with the hysterical outbursts of more excitable 
temperaments which die away when confronted with steady decision. 
The mistake is a fatal one, and it may lead to civil war. Ulster, 
even if she is betrayed and deserted by those who are bound to her 
by the most sacred obligations, will still take care of herself, but it 
will be at such a cost as will bring disgrace and infamy on any British 
Government which forces her to this dread extremity. 

This, then, is the Bill for creating a Little England—an England 
weakened in face of its enemies and dishonoured in the opinion of 
its best friends—which we owe to the statesmanship of Mr. Gladstone’s 
old age and to the philosophic meditations of Mr. John Morley’s 
maturity. And whom have they to back them? Mr. Gladstone can 
depend on the support of such Irishmen—fortunately a diminishing 
number in Ireland—as earnestly seek the humiliation of Great Britain. 
He can count on the votes of all those Irish tenants whom he has 
encouraged to repudiate their obligations, and who believe that 
under an Irish Parliament what remains of the property of the land- 
lords would at once fall into their hands. He may also rely on the 
suffrages of one-fifth of the Irish electorate, who, under the dictation 
and suggestion of the priests, declare themselves illiterate and unable 
even to put a cross on a ballot paper. In fact, the Government are 
assured in Ireland of the support of every man who has nothing to 
lose by corruption, misgovernment, and anarchy, and who hopes that 
a general scramble will somehow or another enure to his advantage. 
In Great Britain, however, they are in a minority, in spite of the care 
they have taken to keep their Irish policy in the background and to 
fill the public mind with ideas of a Radical millennium, Such support 
as they have secured in Wales and Scotland and in the agriculturab 
districts of England is wholly independent of Home Rule, and due 
entirely to the hopes they have excited in regard to other legislation. 
As a result, the Gladstonian party in the House of Commons is much 
more eager for Suspensory Bills, Payment of Members, Local Veto, 
and a host of other domestic and social reforms, than they are for the 
Repeal of the Union and the destruction of the British Constitution. 
In 1886 Mr. Bright publicly declared that there were not twenty 
members of the House of Commons outside the Irish rebel party who 
in their hearts approved of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals. Are there 
more now? A leading Gladstonian is alleged to have said recently 
that if the second reading division could be taken by ballot it would 
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be lost by a large majority, and there is good reason to believe that 
his statement is fully justified. 

But if the support of the Bill is questionable in character and 
half-hearted in spirit, the opposition to it is of a very different kind. 
In Ireland itself, where the demand for the Bill is supposed to have 
arisen, all the wealth, almost all the education, the vast majority of 
the enterprise and industry, are arrayed against its provisions. 
Hardly a single banker, merchant, manufacturer, railway manager, 
or leading shopkeeper—either Catholic or Protestant—can be found 
to say a good word for them. The whole Protestant population is 
practically unanimous against them, while the leading Roman Catholic 
laymen are equally strenuous in their condemnation, 

Even if we look to the bare question of numbers, it is certain that 
more than one-third, and probably two-fifths of the whole population 
are agreed in the belief that the Bill would be a curse and not a 
blessing to Ireland. No wonder that Mr. Gladstone refuses to receive 
deputations from the first citizens of Belfast and Dublin and shuts his 
eyes and his ears to all representations from the men who have done 
most for the prosperity and industry of Ireland. No wonder that he 
prefers to obtain information exclusively from the delegates of Arch- 
bishop Walsh—from the men whom a few years ago he put in gaol 
without trial, and whose public dishonesty and disloyalty he has him- 
self stigmatised in terms of glowing indignation. But now he is safe 
to hear from them nothing but fulsome adulation of his greatness and 
goodness—nothing but profound admiration for the genius which 
would place Great Britain at the feet of her enemies and would hand 
over her loyal allies in Ireland to the tender mercies of a Dublin Par- 
liament. They do not stand alone in their estimate of his self-denying 
patriotism. While there is no statesman of the first rank in the whole 
civilised world who does not hold up his hands in amazement at the 
action of a British Prime Minister who thus plays into the hands of 
the enemies of his country, every foreign writer or politician who is 
actuated by jealousy or hatred of the greatness, the influence, and 
the power of the United Kingdom rejoices in the prospect of our 
approaching downfall, and willingly applauds the hero of this supreme 
act of self-destruction and self-humiliation. 

Against these testimonies from abroad, what have we to set? We 
have to set the fixed determination of the men of Ulster that they 
will save themselves and the country to which they belong from the 
shame which would follow upon this great betrayal—and the resolu- 
tion of the vast majority of the English people that, spite of attacks 
from without and of treachery within, they will hold the fortress of 
the Union against all its foes, and will not suffer Great Britain to be 
weakened nor the United Kingdom to be dismembered, 


J. CHAMBERLAIN. 





SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE 
HOME RULE BILL 


THE postponement of the second reading of the Home Rule Bill 
until after Easter, disappointing though it be to its more ardent 
advocates, will not be without its advantages if the interval be 
utilised to make the people of Great Britain thoroughly familiar 
with its provisions. I have always held the view that the more the 
whole subject is understood and debated the better would be the 
chance of Ireland obtaining a satisfactory settlement. From this 
point of view I regretted the policy of withholding information as to 
the main lines of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme from the electors before 
the dissolution, and I deeply deplored the success which attended 
the efforts made in Ireland to prevent the Irish people discussing 
during the past two years the constitution under which they would 
have to live under Home Rule. We ‘are now paying the penalty of 
the policy of silence and mystery in the violent and unthinking 
criticism to which the Government measure is being subjected, and 
later on we shall have to pay a still heavier penalty when the House 
of Lords refuses to pass a measure even the main features of which 
were disguised from the electors. The Bill of the Government is, in 
my judgment, sound in principle, and has nothing to fear from dis- 
cussion. The Opposition have succeeded in postponing its second 
reading until after the Easter recess, but they have done so at a 
heavy cost. They have openly and avowedly had recourse to sheer 
obstruction. In my opinion, they have committed a grave tactical 
blunder. They have obtained a further period for discussion, it is 
true, but I believe discussion will help the Bill. Instead of reserving 
their obstructive tactics for the Committee stage, they have shown 
their cards at the very beginning of the game, with the result that, 
when the Committee stage does arrive, publie opinion, both inside 
and outside of the House, will justify the Government in putting 
down obstruction with a strong hand and carrying the measure 
rapidly through. That Ministers will succeed in this I have no 
doubt whatever; but this belief is founded upon the certainty which 
I feel that they will act with common sense and boldly amend the 
measure in the direction indicated by Irish public opinion. 

The attitude of Irish Nationalists to the Bill proves how moderate 
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their views upon this question of Home Rule really are. As I 
pointed out in a previous number of this Review, the Irish national 
deraand has, in point of fact, undergone a fundamental change since 
the Repeal agitation of O’Connell. The national movement of that 
day was founded upon the supposed invalidity of the Act of Union. 
Irishmen denied the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament over Ire- 
land, and demanded the restoration to their country of the sovereign 
independent and co-ordinate legislature which existed before 1800. 
The Home Rule movement initiated by Mr. Butt differed in essential 
principle from that of O’Connell. It did not ask for repeal of the 
Union ; it only asked for its modification. It admitted the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament, and confined its demand to the establish- 
ment by the statutory authority of that Parliament of an Irish 
legislature, to manage Irish affairs upon somewhat the same basis as 
other legislatures which already exist in various parts of the Empire. 
From the point of view of men who have thus moderated their 
demand, the Home Rule Bill of Mr. Gladstone must necessarily 
be acceptable in principle. It proposes to establish by statute 
of the Imperial Parliament a free legislature in Ireland for the 
management of Irish affairs with an executive responsible to it. 
This is the essential principle of the measure. It is a principle 
acceptable to the vast majority of Irish Nationalists, and which can 
only be consistently opposed in England by the party which invari- 
ably opposed in the past every extension of representative institutions 
to every portion of the Empire where they are in existence to- 
day. 

Under these circumstances, the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill is assured. But what of the Committee stage? Without bold 
and generous amendment the Bill can never pass through the fiery 
ordeal of discussion clause by clause. Irish Nationalists are, it is 
true, divided into two hostile camps, but, unless I am much mis- 
taken, they will be found voting together in favour of a number of 
vital and far-reaching amendments in Committee. It is possible 
that one section may propose some amendments of a more extreme 
character than will be considered absolutely necessary by the other 
section. But even in this case, public opinion in Ireland will be 
strong enough to compel a united vote, just as it was strong enough 
on the question of Amnesty to compel Mr. McCarthy and his friends 
to vote in favour of an amendment upon the Address the necessity 
or wisdom of which they disputed. It may therefore be taken for 
granted that Irish Nationalists in the House of Commons will be 
found voting in a solid body in favour of certain important amend- 
ments in the Bill. Unless these amendments, therefore, are dealt 
with in a conciliatory and generous spirit by the Government, the 
Bill is doomed. Not, of course, that Mr. Gladstone would meet 
with defeat in the division lobby; but the spectacle of the entire 
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body of Irish Nationalists of both sections voting against the Govern- 
ment upon some matter of vital importance to the scheme would 
have such a damning moral effect that it would be impossible for the 
Bill, or, I might almost say, for the Government itself, to survive. 
English Liberals need not, however, be alarmed at this prospect. 
Irish Nationalists are shrewd enough to realise what the defeat of 
the present Bill and the present Government would necessarily mean 
for their country. Were they inclined to be unreasonable, the vio- 
lence of the Orange crusade of itself would be sufficient to give them 
pause, They are well aware that it is in Committee that the forces 
of obstruction will be let loose in good earnest by the opponents of 
Home Rule, and they may be trusted not to play into the hands of 
their country’s enemies by proposing a multiplicity of amendments 
upon trivial points. Their efforts to improve the measure and to 
make it a genuine and workable one will be concentrated upon what 
they consider to be its really serious defects. Under these circum- 
stances, it may be well to briefly explain the amendments which are 
eonsidered vital, and which must be pressed upon the Government 
with all the force at our command. 

The two conventions of Nationalists recently held in Dublin to 
consider the Bill, by their attitude and their proceedings, explain 
clearly enough the difference between the two sections. Both 
gatherings were equally large and representative, with this notable 
difference, that many hundreds of priests attended the convention of 
the Anti-Parnellites, and only one solitary priest was present at that 
of the Parnellites. Both assemblies declared in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and approved of supporting its second reading. Both 
had misgivings upon certain vital provisions, and it is here that the 
difference between the two sections became apparent. The Anti- 
Parnellite convention did not venture to discuss the Bill. The old 
policy of ‘least said soonest mended’ seemed to be adopted without 
question. As a deliberative assembly it was little short of a sham. 
Its time was occupied by speeches from two or three members of 
Parliament, two or three priests, and one solitary layman. Of criti- 
cism, or examination of the clauses of the Bill, there was absolutely 
none. The one thing apparently most dreaded by it was anything 
like a free expression of opinion or free discussion. The convention 
held the following day was in these respects in strong contrast. The 
Parnellites discussed with perfect freedom for six hours and a half all 
the leading provisions of the measure. Differences of opinion were 
not suppressed, but after full debate the assembled delegates came 
unanimously to a series of resolutions, firm and decided in tone, but 
perfectly moderate and reasonable in substance. These resolutions 
may be safely accepted as a guide to what the action of Irish National- 
ists will be when the Committee stage arrives, 

The first resolution was as follows :— 


VoL. XXXITI—No, 194 PP 
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That no measure of Home Rule will be regarded as final and satisfactory by 
the Irish people which does not fulfil the conditions laid down by Mr. Parnell in 
the great National Convention of July 1891, viz. ‘That the Parliament of Ireland 
shall have full powers over all the affairs of Ireland, including the laws relating 
to the occupation and ownership of land, and the laws enacted by it shall be 
subject only to the veto of the Crown or the representative of the Crown in 
Ireland. The Irish Executive shall be dependent upon this Parliament, and shall 
have control over the constabulary, as well as the appointment of all judges and 
magistrates. The statutory power of the Lord Lieutenant to raise, equip, maintain, 
and control the constabulary shall be repealed.’ 


This definition of a ‘final and satisfactory’ settlement is not, it 
is quite true, absolutely satisfied by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, but it may, 
with truth, be said to be substantially satisfied. Under the Bill, the 
Irish Parliament is not, it is true, given ‘ full powers over all the affairs 
of Ireland.’ Certain matters affecting trade and commerce are re- 
served from it, but as this enters into-the financial question I pass 
it by for the moment. Power to dealin a certain way with questions 
of religion and education is also denied to the Irish Parliament, but 
I know of no one who objects to these restrictions save upon the 
ground that they are unnecessary. The land question is withheld 
for three years, but Mr. Parnell himself specifically agreed to an 
arrangement whereby the Imperial Parliament would retain power 
to deal with Irish land for a definite number of years, on the under- 
standing that meantime Irish members would be retained at West- 
minster in their full numbers. The same remark applies to the 
reservation of control of police and the judges for six years. As to 
the much-vexed question of the Veto, the present Bill is, from our 
point of view, a distinct improvement on the Bill of 1886. 

The clause in the latter Bill dealing with the matter was in these 
terms: ‘Subject to any instructions which may, from time to time, 
be given by her Majesty, the Lord Lieutenant shall give or withhold 
the assent of her Majesty to Bills passed by the Irish Legislative 
Body.’ The meaning of this clause was interpreted by competent 
authorities to be that the Veto of the Crown upon all Acts of the 
Irish Parliament would have been exercised in accordance with the 
advice of the Sovereign’s British Ministers—a provision which, in 
the words of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, ‘would render legislation a 
farce.’ This was the view of the clause which was taken last year by 
Mr. Oscar Browning, and when Mr. Gladstone was challenged upon 
the point he replied, in May 1892: ‘ Mr. Browning’s account of the 
Veto, if I understand it correctly, is right.’ It is no exaggeration to 
say there was grave uneasiness upon this matter in Ireland. To enact 
that all Irish Bills should be ‘ passed upon,’ to use an Americanism, 
by the English Cabinet would be to create an impossible situation 
for an Irish Legislature. Our view upon this matter was never un- 
reasonable. 

Writing in these pages last October, I said :— 
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All we want to have made clear and unmist»’ble is that in the daily life of 
our Irish Parliament the veto of the Crown wili be exercised constitutionally in 
accordance with the advice of Irish ministers, and will not be made a pretext for 
interference by the Imperial Parliament and the English Cabinet in those purely 
Irish affairs which are committed to the charge of the new Irish Legislature. 


The existence of an over-riding veto we, of course, always 
recognised, but we believe the occasion for its exercise would never 
arise, and that its exercise ‘would mean a dead lock and could only 
occur in some case which would be sufficiently grave to justify 
England in exercising her power to destroy the Irish Legislature 
altogether.’ 

It is eminently satisfactory that this somewhat speculative 
discussion is set at rest by the clause in the present Bill which 
provides :-— 

The Lord Lieutenant shall, on the advice of the said Executive Committee (of 
the Privy Council, i.e. the Irish Cabinet), give or withhold the assent of her 


Majesty to Bills passed by the two Houses of the Irish Legislature, subject, never- 
theless, to any instructions given by her Majesty in respect of any such Bill, 


On the question of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament we 
are not wholly satisfied by the Bill. That supremacy we recognise 
as unquestionable and inalienable. At any time after the establish- 
ment of the Irish Legislature the Imperial Parliament will be com- 


petent, as it is now, to legislate for Ireland. But the establishment 
of that Irish Legislature would of course mean that, in relation to the 
purely Irish affairs committed to its charge, the Imperial Parliament 
should leave its powers dormant. That this is the intention there is 
no room for doubt. The Irish Parliament is, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
to exercise ‘a really separate and independent control of Irish affairs.’ 
The Bill of 1886 in clause 37 would have enacted indirectly at least 
what would have amounted to a parliamentary compact that this 
power of legislating on Irish subjects over the head of the Irish 
Parliament would not be used. It provided :— 


Save as herein expressly provided, all matters in relation to which it is not com- 
petent for the Irish Legislative Body to make or repeal laws shall remain and be 
within the exclusive authority of the Imperial Parliament, whose power and 
authority in relation thereto shall in no wise be diminished or restrained by any- 
thing herein contained. 


No such clause is to be found in the present Bill. Under the Bill of 
1886 Irish members were excluded from Westminster, and with them 
would have disappeared the chief temptation to intermeddle in Irish 
affairs. In this Bill Irish members are retained, and we feel, in the 
words of another resolution adopted at the Rotunda convention, that 
it is our duty under these circumstances to ask for an amendment ‘to 
prevent by express enactment the interference of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in the legislative sphere of the Parliament of Ireland.’ 
PP2 
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Subject to these qualifications Mr. Gladstone’s Bill in our judg- 
ment substantially fulfils the conditions laid down in Mr. Parnell’s 
definition. 

I pass now to what is really the crux of the whole matter, namely, 
the financial arrangements proposed. 

The resolution adopted at the Rotunda convention upon this 
matter was as follows :— 


That the financial arrangements between Ireland and Great Britain proposed 
in the Home Rule Bill are entirely unsatisfactory, and that no financial settlement 
can be acceptable which extorts from Ireland towards Imperial expenses more 
than a quota ascertained by a comparison of the relative taxable capacities of the 
two countries. That we object to the future Irish Government being burdened 
with liabilities arising from a system of misgovernment which Mr. Gladstone in 
1886 described as being attended by ‘a demoralising waste of public money,’ and 
that amongst such liabilities we should regard (1) any payments in respect of more 
than one-third of the present annual cost of the police, the sum which Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1886 estimated to be sufficient for the maintenance of an Irish police force 
under ordinary circumstances; (2) any payments in respect of either gratuities or 
pensions for the retiring members of the force; and (8) any payments in respect of 
more than one half of the charge for salaries and pensions for the existing Civil 
Service of Ireland, which Mr. Gladstone in 1886 estimated to be relatively double 
that for salaries and pensions for the Civil Service of Great Britain. That the 
provision enabling the Imperial Parliament to increase the excise duties, and to 
take all such increase from Ireland is most inequitable, and cannot be accepted. 
That, generally, in reference to the financial arrangements to be made between 
Great Britain and Ireland, special regard should be paid to the financial treatment 
of Ireland since the Union, which Mr, Gladstone, in his speech on the introduction 
of the present Bill, described as ‘most shabby, most unjust and despicable ;’ and 
we particularly direct attention to the fact that when in 1886 Mr. Gladstone, by a 
calculation he now admits to be erroneous, fixed the Irish contribution at one- 
fifteenth, he agreed to hand over to Ireland, in compensation for its surrender of 
the collection of customs and excise, an additional sum of about 1,400,0002., 
whereas in the present Bill, when Ireland's contribution is based on a more 
accurate basis, this sum is withheld from Ireland. 


The broad ground we take is twofold. We are quite ready to 
meet our just liabilities and to pay towards Imperial charges our 
fair quota, ascertained by a comparison of the relative taxable capa- 
cities of the two countries ; and we object to any financial arrange- 
ments not strictly based upon that principle. In addition to this we 
say that special regard should be paid to the financial treatment of 
Ireland since the Union, which we believe we can prove to have been 
flagrantly and shamelessly unjust. 

In the Bill of 1886 Mr. Gladstone proceeded upon ‘the method 
of quota,’ and basing his calculation upon the Death Duties and the 
valuation, he declared Ireland’s fair quota to be about one-fifteenth, 
that is, 3,242,000/., being one-fifteenth of a total for Imperial charges 
of 48,630,000/. This quota was at once challenged by Mr. Parnell 
as monstrously unjust. Mr. Giffen, in the March number of this 
Review for 1886, had estimated the entire taxable income of Ireland 
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at 15,000,000/., or about one fifty-third that of Great Britain, which 
he estimated at 800,000,000/. In the present Bill Mr. Glad- 
stone discards the ‘method of quota’ and adopts the method 
of ‘appropriating a particular fund,’ and saying, ‘This fund shall be 
taken by us to meet the obligations of Ireland for Imperial service. 
His chief argument is that this fund, namely, the customs, stands at 
present at a figure which he considers accurately represents Ireland’s 
fair quota now. He now calculates Imperial charges at 59,000,000/., 
and he calculates Ireland’s fair quota as about one twenty-third, or 
in figures 2,370,000/., the net amount of the Irish Customs Fund. 
We object to this plan root and branch. We believe, as Mr, Glad- 
stone admittedly was wrong in 1886 in fixing Ireland’s quota at 
one-fifteenth, so he is wrong to-day in fixing it at one twenty- 
third. Mr. Giffen, as I have said, fixed it at one fifty-third. Ina 
recent calculation made by Mr. J. J. Clancy, M.P., and based upon 
nine important tests—namely, a comparison in Great Britain and 
Ireland of (1) Income tax assessments, (2) Income tax receipts, (3) 
assessment of death duties, (4) amounts in Government and India 
stocks, (5) amounts in stocks of all registered companies, (6) amounts 
for which money and postal orders were issued, (7) gross railway re- 
ceipts, (8) deposits in Post Office and Trustees Savings Banks, and (9) 
the tonnage entered and cleared at the chief ports—it appeared that 
Ireland’s proportion was about one thirty-fifth. We invite a searching 
investigation into this matter. Whatever is our fair proportion we 
are willing to pay, but we strenuously object to this plan for ‘laying 
hands upon’ the Irish Customs Fund. It may be said Imperial 
charges may rise and the amount of our quota may rise too, while, 
under the present Bill, Great Britain would be accepting the Irish 
Customs Fund for better or worse. Yes, but the Irish Customs are 
an increasing revenue. Within the last nine years they have risen 
150,000/., and with a rise in the general prosperity of Ireland they 
ought to swell by leaps and bounds, and the entire benefit under this 
scheme would go to our richer partner. 

The proposal to saddle Ireland with two-thirds of the cost of the 
police, while they exist, and of their gratuities and pensions when they 
are disbanded, is inequitable and intolerable. The Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary is distinctly an Imperial force. It is neither more nor less 
than a standing army of occupation. Its existence\has been neces- 
sitated by the system of government forced upon the Irish people 
against their will as part of an Imperial policy. The cost of this 
police is a million and a half annually. In his speech on the first 
reading of the Bill of 1886, Mr. Gladstone said : ‘ If the police of Ire- 
land were organised upon the same principles and on the same terms 
as the police in England, instead of costing 1,500,000I., it would cost 
600,000/. a year.’ As a matter of fact, this is I think, if anything, an 
over-estimate. 
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I understand the cost of the police of Scotland—a country where, 
if the population is smaller, the necessity for police is greater, owing 
to the greater number of large towns—is under 500,000/.a year. Under 
this Bill, Ireland is to provide the entire cost of a new civil police 
force, and in addition is to pay two-thirds of the cost of the present 
police for an indefinite time. It is true that the present police may 
be entirely disbanded in six years, but they are to be disbanded upon 
generous terms, and it is clear to my mind that Ireland would for a 
generation to come be burdened with a payment of at least a million 
a year for this purely Imperial liability, besides paying the entire cost, 
of anew force. Similarly as to the Civil Service, Mr. Gladstone in 
1886 denounced with righteous indignation the system of waste 
necessitated in Ireland by British misgovernment. He said :— 


The House would like to know what an amount has been going on of what I 
must call not only a waste of public money, but a demoralising waste of public 
money, demoralising in its influence upon both countries. The civil charges per 
capita at this moment are in Great Britain 8s. 2d. and in Ireland 16s, They have 
increased in Ireland in the last fifteen years by 63 per cent., and my belief is that, 
if the present legislative and administrative systems be maintained, you must 
make up your minds to a continued, never-ending, and never-to-be-limited aug- 
mentation. 


Yet in his present Bill Mr. Gladstone throws upon us the entire 
burden created by this ‘ wasteful and demoralising ’ Imperial system, 
and, by providing that Ireland shall pay the whole of the gratuities 
and pensions for the present excessive and extravagant Civil Service, 
makes economy in the government of the country an impossibility 
for at least a generation. 

As a sample of the ungenerous method adopted towards Ireland, 
let me instance what is proposed as to the postal service. This point 
was dwelt upon at the Rotunda convention by Sir Joseph Neale 
McKenna. The postal service is a distinctly Imperial one. As an 
Imperial service, it makes a profit of over three millions a year. But 
the Irish portion of this Imperial service shows a loss of 50,0001. a 
year. Accordingly, with touching generosity, it is proposed that it 
shall not be treated under Home Rule as an Imperial service at all, 
and in Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Budget this sum of 50,0001. a year 
figures upon the debit side of the account! At present Ireland and 
Great Britain are in a partnership in a business which shows a profit 
of three millions, and Mr. Gladstone proposes a dissolution of part- 
nership upon the terms that Ireland is to pay 50,0001. a year on 
retirement from a profitable business! As to these points—that is, the 
pay and pensions of the present police, the pensions of the present 
Civil Service, and the cost of postal service—we say they are Imperial 
charges, and we protest against being called upon to pay one penny 
more than our fair quota. 

The ‘ laying hands upon’ our Customs raises another consideration 
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of importance to which attention has more than once been directed 
by Mr. Pierce Mahony. Before the Home Rule Bill of 1886, Mr. 
Parnell repeatedly demanded for Ireland a Parliament with power 
to levy and collect Customs. Upon being twitted by Mr. Chamberlain 
in 1886 with having abandoned this claim, Mr. Parnell replied :— 


I have said frequently that I should claim that right for the Irish people, but 
the Prime Minister has certainly in his speech yesterday been enabled to show us 
that we are getting a very good quid pro quo in exchange for giving up this right 
of collecting the customs, in the shape of 1,400,000/. a year. 


This sum of money represented the excess of duty collected in 
Ireland and paid into the Irish receipts upon goods exported to and 
consumed in Great Britain over the duty collected in England on goods 
consumed in Ireland, and, under the financial proposals in the Bill of 
1886, Ireland was to retain that sum. That is to say, under that Bill 
she was to pay her fair quota to Imperial charges (in the exact amount 
of which Mr. Gladstone made a miscalculation), and in addition she 
was to receive, as a quid pro quo for giving up her right to collect 
her Customs, a sum of 1,400,000/. a year. Under the present Bill 
this quid pro quo entirely disappears. We are still to pay towards 
Imperial charges a sum which Mr. Gladstone says represents our fair 
quota, but for the giving up of our right to collect our Customs we 
are to get nothing at all. 

Under the present scheme it is said we will have a surplus to start 
upon of half a million. This is a purely imaginary amount. In 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ First Irish Balance-sheet’ the civil charges and 
police charges are under-estimated, remembering that we may for a 
generation be forced to pay for the pensions of the present staffs and 
forces and the entire cost of the new staffs and forces. No provision is 
made for the cost of the new executive offices which must be created, 
and the supposed surplus depends entirely, over and above these con- 
siderations, upon Irish excise duties realising in the future as much 
as they did in 1890-91, when they amounted to more than ever they 
did in the history of the country. Temperance legislation would 
under this scheme mean bankruptcy, and a widespread increase of 
habits of sobriety amongst the people would mean financial ruin to 
the Irish Exchequer ! 

It is provided by the Bill that all excise duties paid in Ireland 
upon goods consumed in Great Britain shall \be paid into the 
Exchequer of Great Britain, but with an extraordinary lack of fairness 
there is no provision for the converse case, that is, to enable Ireland 
to obtain the benefit of the excise duties, be they large or small, 
collected in Great Britain upon goods consumed in Ireland. The 
excise duties are to be fixed by the Imperial Parliament, and it is 
provided that in case of any increase in these duties the entire net 
proceeds of such increase shall go to the Exchequer of Great Britain ; 
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so that Irish excise duties could be increased at any moment and the 
proceeds devoted to any British or other object which commended 
itself to the Parliament at Westminster ! 

More important, perhaps, than any matters of detail is the 
consideration of the past financial treatment of Ireland. At the 
time of the Union the British Debt stood at 450,504,984/., with an 
annual charge of 17,718,851/. The Irish Debt stood at 28,545,1341., 
with an annual charge of 1,244,4641. In the year 1817, 
under the blessings of the Union, the figures had thus changed: 
the Irish Debt had risen to 112,764,7731., and the Irish annual 
charge to 4,104,514/., while the British debt had only risen to 
734,522,104/. and the British annual charge to 28,238,4161. 

In 1864 Mr. Senior, in his evidence before General Dunne’s 
Committee, stated that ‘England is the most lightly taxed and 
Ireland the most heavily taxed country in Europe, although both are 
nominally liable to equal taxation.’ The explanation of this fact is 
plain enough. Mr. Gladstone’s increase of the spirit duty, though 
uniform for the United Kingdom, pressed upon Ireland, where 
spirits are the popular beverage, as beer is the popular beverage of 
England. The Imperial taxation in Ireland in 1851 was 4,006,000/. 
In 1861 it was 6,420,000/., and in 1871 it was 7,086,000/., while alt 
this time taxation, so far as Great Britain was concerned, was being 
reduced. Mr. Giffen, as the result of an exhaustive investigation of 
the figures, states it as his clear opinion that for along series of years 
‘Ireland has been taxed over 3,000,000/. more than it ought to have 
been taxed.’ 

But it may be objected that it is a profitless undertaking to go 
back to the past. I reply that in making the bargain between 
England and Ireland for their future financial relations a considera- 
tion of past injustice ought at least to induce the richer and more 
powerful nation to deal with the poorer and weaker one with some 
show of generosity. The entire future of the Irish Parliament will 
depend upon how this question is settled. If we start with our credit 
bad, and our financial outlook hopeless, how can Englishmen expect 
this great experiment to be successful ? 

The Rotunda convention made a most sensible and practical 
suggestion upon this matter. On the motion of Mr. Pierce 
Mahony, it was resolved :— 


That, having regard to the complexity of the financial question and the impos- 
sibility of dealing properly with such a subject in Committee of the House of 
Commons, we ask the independent members to press for the immediate appoint- 
ment of a small representative commission to forthwith inquire into and report on 
the subject before the financial clauses reach the Committee stage. 


Manifestly it will be impossible in Committee of the House of 
Commons to discuss these matters satisfactorily. No one, indeed, 
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can be competent to do so who is not in possession of full and 
accurate information ; and who, outside official circles, is in that 
position? It is quite possible, before the financial clauses come up 
for discussion, for members of both sections of Irish Nationalists, 
and for that matter for Irish Unionists also, to thrash the whole 
subject out in acommittee, and come to some common understanding 
as to what Ireland’s rights really are. All that is perfectly clear at 
the present moment is, that the financial arrangement as it now 
stands in the Bill is unjust and impossible of acceptance. 

There are just two other matters upon which I desire to say a 
word. The provision for the retention of Irish members is intensely 
objectionable, firstly because it proposes to diminish their number, 
and secondly because it proposes to curtail their powers. It cannot 
be too often repeated that, upon this question of Irish representation 
in the Imperial Parliament, Ireland is perfectly satisfied to accept 
either exclusion or retention. If we are excluded, we recognise that 
such an arrangement must of necessity be of a temporary character, 
and that when the system of federation is adopted, as we believe it 
will be in the future, we can then resume our place in the Council of 
the Empire. But if we are to be temporarily excluded, no Irish 
subjects must be withheld from the Irish Parliament. So long as 
the Imperial Parliament retains control of Land and Police and 
Judges, manifestly it must retain us also. And if we are retained, 
we must be retained in our full numbers and with our full powers. 
The proposal to create two orders of members with different powers 
so fundamentally alters the entire constitution of the House of 
Commons that I feel convinced it can never pass into law, and I 
regret that the prospects of the Bill have been jeopardised by its 
proposal. The sooner it is abandoned the better. 

Upon the constitution of the new Irish Parliament considerable 
difference of opinion exists in Ireland. In order to provide a safe- 
guard against rash, violent, or unjust legislation, we do not object to 
the Second Chamber, even with its high franchise and its power of 
delay. But there is a general feeling that the numbers in both 
Houses are too small. It is felt that, in the words of another of the 
Rotunda resolutions, it is necessary to amend the Bill in order ‘ to 
secure a better representation of interests by an increase in the 
number of seats and a more equitable distribution of seats in both of 
the proposed Houses.’ 

Other matters of lesser importance need careful amendment, but 
the chief points to which serious objection is taken by Irish 
Nationalists are those which I have mentioned. No one now talks of 
‘finality.’ Itis ‘adiscredited word ;’ but for my part, after carefully 
studying the whole Bill, I am prepared to repeat what I said in the 
House of Commons on its first reading—that it is the duty of Irish 
Nationalists to endeavour so to amend it in Committee that it may form 
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* abasis of settlement which, if not final in its shape or in the powers 
it confers, will, at any rate, hold out the hope that the more acute 
phases of Irish misgovernment will immediately disappear and that 
the future of Ireland will depend upon the steadiness, constancy, and 
courage of the Irish people themselves.’ No section of Irish 
Nationalists approaches the discussion of this Bill in a hostile or un- 
friendly spirit. All we desire is that it shall be so amended that we 
can accept it as an honest, honourable, and workable compromise, and 
if we are met by ministers in Committee in a spirit similar to our own, 
the Bill will pass triumphantly through the House of Commons in 
spite of Orange bluster or Tory obstruction. 
J. E. REDMOND. 





LORD CROMER AND THE KHEDIVE 


Lorp CROMER enjoys so well-deserved a reputation as an honourable, 
straightforward Englishman, no less than as a successful public officer 
of the kind we in England most admire, that I know my task of tell- 
ing the truth about his quarrel with the Khedive from the Khedive’s 
side will be considered ungracious, and by some unpatriotic. I have, 
however, Lord Cromer’s own expressed assent to the course I am 
taking, for he is sufficiently large-minded to understand that in a 
question of such immense public importance as the ultimate fate of 
Egypt it is well that both sides of it should be heard, and that, as 
the Egyptians are unable to plead their own cause in England, my 
pleading for them is an act of common fairness, which should not be 
resented. 

Up to the present, every organ of public opinion has been im- 
pressed into the service of Anglo-Egyptian diplomacy—Blue-books, 
the London Press, the monthly periodicals, published interviews 
with officials, the platform, public dinners, and the thousand and one 
unavowed private channels through which the kind of information 
diplomatists desire to spread abroad finds its way to English ears. How 
many scalps of Radical M.P.’s who have wintered in Egypt, and who 
have dined and danced at the Residency, do not adorn Lord Cromer’s 
belt ? How many scalps of Special Correspondents ? And on the other, 
the Egyptian side, what have we heard? Absolutely nothing! The 
puny voice of the Vernacular Press does not reach the ears, I do not say 
of Englishmen in England, but even of English tourists on the Nile. 
It sends up its daily tale of national aspiration and indignation against 
England; but not a single word of it is ever reported in any English 
newspaper, unless it may happen to be something very foolish or 
‘ fanatical,’ when it will, perhaps, be quoted secondhand from a Blue- 
book, to the native disadvantage. Down to the other day English- 
men at Cairo were so ignorant of what was going on\in the Egyptian 
mind that it was commonly believed that all real native opinion was 
on the side of English intervention, and that the Khedivial throne 
was only rendered safe from his subjects by the presence of English 
bayonets! And so it is still. I doubt whether Lord Cromer himself, 
even with his experience of the last six weeks, is aware how entirely 
without native support English diplomacy stands in the country, 
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Let me, then, tell my tale of the recent events at Cairo as it is 
known to the Egyptians. It will serve as a useful last chapter to 
Mr. Milner’s book, England in Egypt, and I venture to say will not 
be uninstructive even to Mr. Milner. Alas for the transience of 
human things! Already his pleasant romance of the Veiled Pro- 
tectorate has lost half its value as a picture of actual things, and the 
book itself, with its rose-coloured optimism, reads strangely out of 
date. Mr. Milner, were he to return to Abdin to-day, would hardly, 
I fancy, find his way about behind the familiar official scenes, or 
recognise some of the old actors of his amusing drama, in their new 
characters, so curiously has the Khedive’s revolt changed the face of 
Egyptian things. 

To begin at the beginning, with the late Khedive Tewfik’s death : 
it is quite untrue to suppose, as has been constantly represented, that 
Tewfik was the attached and grateful servant of England. On the 
contrary, he hated those into whose bondage he had sold himself, as 
aman hates the usurer who has lent him money in a moment of 
need, and who has established himself on his estates. He deeply re- 
sented the chains he was obliged to wear. But, being a timid man 
and indolent by nature, with much power of dissimulation, he could 
never muster up courage enough quite to cast them off. Several 
times he dallied with revolt, but always at the last moment hung 
back, betrayed his accomplices, and with a smiling face accepted a 
renewal of his servitude. Lord Cromer never failed to scare him 
with one or other of the bogeys at his service—the Sultan, his father 
Ismail, the Mahdi, or a return of Arabi. Thus he went down to his 
grave honoured in England and lamented by our officials at Cairo. 
His death was wholly unexpected by them. It was the one unfore- 
seen and unlikely thing which of course happened, and which hap- 
pening, ruined the edifice of English personal influence and of Lord 
Cromer’s Veiled Protectorate. 

I was in Egypt when Abbas Pasha, a boy of eighteen, was called 
upon to succeed his father. At the time of his accession, January 
1892, Abbas was in Europe and nothing certain was known of his 
political ideas. He had been brought up in Switzerland and Austria, 
and was almost a stranger at Cairo. Native rumour, however, at once 
assigned to him anti-English views, probably on the general reasoning 
that all the young generation in Egypt was anti-English, and, though 
they dissembled it, all the Khedivial family. Lord Cromer, however, 
paid little attention to this, and trusted to his good fortune to steer 
him through all difficulties. 

A few days after the new Khedive’s arrival at his capital I had the 
honour of being presented to his Highness by Lord Cromer. I had 
expected in the young Prince a certain timidity such as I remembered 
to have seen in the bearing of native Indian Princes when in the 
presence of their English official guardians, But in Abbas I found 
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nothing of the sort, only a polite, good-humoured, open-faced young 
man who might have belonged to almost any European nationality. 
He received us with cordiality, an exceedingly pleasant smile, and 
just that little touch of amiable condescension towards Lord Cromer, 
as towards myself, which Princes put on with diplomatists, to remind 
them of their respective ranks. There was no special deference to 
the de facto ruler of Egypt, and not a trace of embarrassment or fear. 
In conversation the young Khedive was gay and frank. His remarks 
on such subjects as touched on politics were sensible and wonderfully 
well expressed for so young a man. He was not without wit, and 
some of his sentences—we were talking in French—reminded me a 
little of his grandfather Ismail’s, mais en mieux. One could not help 
remarking that of the two—Lord Cromer and the Khedive—the 
Khedive was not the less at his ease and self-possessed. Coming 
away from the Palace I felt certain that if Abbas escaped the pitfalls 
of pleasure which are laid for young Eastern Princes even more openly 
than for our own, he would make a stir in the world and, as the 
official phrase was, ‘ give Lord Cromer trouble.’ I did not, however, 
anticipate quite so speedy a realisation of my thought. At first the 
Khedive’s self-assertion confined itself to such small matters as Court 
etiquette. He disapproved of being dropped upon by Foreign 
Ministers in his country palace at Koubba, and he insisted on their 
coming to him at Abdin no longer in shooting-jackets, as the English 
way had been with his father, but in black frock-coats. The first 
few months of his reign seemed to justify Lord Cromer’s confidence 
that the new Khedive would present no case for him of special 
difficulty. 

Lord Cromer’s earliest attempt at manipulating his pupil was a 
decided success, Mr. Milner has told us the story of the ‘ Firman 
incident’ in a spirit of burlesque which has insured its repetition in 
all our English newspapers. But its jocosity reads rather gloomily 
now that the Sultan has had his revenge, and I fancy the hero of the 
tale, if not its narrator, must ieel regret that it was written. Stripped 
of comicalities, the dispute about the Firman was a bold attempt 
on Lord Cromer’s part to sow dissension between Abdin and Yildiz. 
As to the matter in dispute, the territory east of the Suez Canal, the 
Sultan was well within his right, and its loss to Egypt would have 
been infinitesimally small—a few poor Bedouin tribes, which Egypt 
had kept for years in quarantine, cut off from her and their natural 
intercourse with the Cairo market by the Canal. But\Lord Cromer, 
who with a gay heart had abandoned the whole Soudan to the Madhi, 
and made a present of Masowa to Italy, found it to his interest to 
persuade the young Khedive that Egypt’s territorial rights were being 
threatened by this new delimitation of frontier. The young Prince, 
fresh from Europe and new to diplomatic ways, took fire at the supposed 
insult, and the desired breach with the Sultan was effected. It was 
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a very pretty piece of diplomatic manceuvring, but has already cost 
Lord Cromer dear. 

It has been a fixed part of Lord Cromer’s policy from the very 
beginning of his work in Egypt to exclude, as far as was possible, the 
Sultan’s influence at Cairo. This is the part of his policy which 
commends itself most to Radicals, and for that reason it will be 
necessary for me to say a few words to them as to the exact position 
the Sultan holds in the popular Egyptian mind. Fifteen years ago 
the Sultan’s name as a source of moral authority was almost dead in 
Egypt. The Ottoman Empire was in popular estimation on the 
point of dissolution, there was revolt in the Arabic-speaking provinces, 
the administration was abominably corrupt, and the finances were 
ruined. Mohammedans looked elsewhere than to Constantinople for 
a champion of their cause. The Sultan’s personality was unknown, 
and what little was suspected of it was not in Abdul Hamid’s favour. In 
Egypt the Porte’s authority was principally connected in men’s minds 
with Ismail’s intrigues to alter the succession and the millions spent 
by him in bribing the Stambouli officials. The Ottoman Caliphate 
was altogether discredited as a power for good in the world. At the 
present day, however, the whole position of things in regard to Con- 
stantinople has been altered. To begin with, the Ottoman Empire, by 
one of the strangest turns of modern history, has so far recovered itself 
as to be no longer in a moribund state. Its finances are now on a 
sound footing of solvency, its administration has been sensibly im- 
proyed, its population is increasing, its material resources are being 
slowly developed, and there is absolutely no Mohammedan and very 
little Christian disaffection in the provinces. If not attacked by its 
great European neighbours for another fifteen years, there is every 
chance of the empire’s complete convalescence and recovery. Next, 
the personal position of the Sultan has been re-established as a great 
moral and religious power, worthy of honest men’s regard. This is 
an enormous factor in the modern Egyptian case. The Sultan, Abdul 
Hamid, whom Radicals in England, with the recollections of the 
Bulgarian atrocity agitation and Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign, 
regard as a kind of melodramatic anti-human despot, has proved 
himself, at least to the Oriental mind, to be a high-minded, unselfish, 
and singularly able ruler. His influence in Egypt has enormously 
increased, and not, as Englishmen suppose, with the corrupt and 
arbitrary Pasha class only, but with all that is best and most intel- 
lectual and most modern in native Egypt. At the present day, 
though there is no desire on the part of Egyptian Nationalists to 
abandon their long-acquired privilege of a separate local administration 
—call it of Home Rule—there is equally no desire to cut the political 
bond with Constantinople. It is felt that good relations with the 
Sultan are essential to the realisation of their political hopes, and 
that as long as Abdul Hamid lives liberty has nothing to fear from 
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him in the way of a hostile invasion of its rights. I believe this 
opinion to be held by the educated Copts hardly less than by the 
Mohammedan Egyptians. 

Lord Cromer’s triumph, therefore, in the matter of the Firman 
was a triumph for English diplomacy only. It was not shared by 
native Egypt; and the young Khedive, who had been entrapped 
into taking Lord Cromer’s side, suffered awhile in popularity. Lord 
Cromer, nevertheless, when on his summer holiday last year, was able 
to boast in Downing Street that he had Abbas in his pocket, and 
with him Egypt and the Egyptian Government. All he now required 
was to capture English Radical opinion at home. With this object 
it was decided that Mr. Milner should publish his book before the 
opening of Parliament. It was a bold experiment, for though as 
literature Mr. Milner’s, it was in substance a revelation of Lord 
Cromer’s own secret official self. Indeed, one might almost affirm 
that the textual authorship of England in Egypt belonged to one 
and the same person with that of Lord Cromer’s official reports, so 
closely do they agree both in substance and verbal form and sequence 
of argument. It was a bold experiment, for it revealed the truth 
that in Lord Cromer’s mind there was no longer any thought of 
evacuation either now or in ten or twenty years. Indeed, the 
time assumed in it as necessary for his work of reconstruction would 
seem to belong rather to what scientific men call a ‘ geological period ’ 
than to anything appreciable by history. He doubtless thought, how- 
ever, that he need be under no apprehension as to its effect in Egypt, 
since he was laying bare the machinery of his nets in the sight of 
an already captured bird. 

Already, however, before England in Egypt was out of the 
printer’s hands, and while Lord Cromer was still away in Europe, a 
change had come over the face of things at Cairo. The Khedive 
Abbas had escaped from the diplomatic cage and was no longer a 
prisoner to English influence. The news of it was sent to Downing 
Street, I believe, in the early autumn by Mr. Hardinge, but was 
hardly credited, at least not at its full value, as a serious political 
event. 

The history of Abbas’s enfranchisement has been variously told. 
M. de Reverseaux, Mukhtar Pasha, the late Khedive Ismail, and the 
ladies of his Highness’s family have all been credited with a share in 
his conversion ; nor need we doubt that each and all did their best to 
persuade him in the path of revolt. But had the matter beena mere 
intrigue, however widely planned, among these high personages, it is 
certain that Abbas would not have acted with the open confidence he 
has shown, but that he would have been content, as they are, to wait 
quietly and dissemble his plans. But the truth is, viceroyalty in 
Egypt is not hedged in by any fence of secrecy or silence. Abbas is a 
clever young man, a ready talker, and fond of society. He has friends 
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of his own age and friends a little older, from any one and from all of 
whom he could learn the political views which were the universal 
talk of native society. He quickly found that he was becoming 
isolated by his English alliance and out of touch with his own people. 
it is not, therefore, surprising that his ideas shaped themselves on 
theirs, and that he adopted without any special persuasion the 
national and patriotic view which is now universal and is wholly anti- 
English. He chose his political party, in fact, just as young English- 
men choose theirs at Oxford or Cambridge, not from the Dons who 
govern them, but from the general opinion of their own fellow-under- 
graduates with whom they associate. 

People in England are not, I think, at all aware of the univer- 
sality of the political feeling in Egypt against us. They imagine 
that because we have occupied the country for eleven years, and have 
introduced certain valuable material -reforms connected with the 
revenue, and because we have professed a great interest in the welfare 
of the ‘ fellahin,’ and especially because we have raised the value of 
Egyptian bonds to par, therefore the people love us. It is the old 
argument which used to be brought forward in defence of the Austrian 
occupation of Venice and Lombardy. But Radicals at least must know 
that in Italy in 1848 it was absurdly untrue. And quite as absurdly 
is it now untrue in Egypt. We are not indeed hated, as the French 
were hated in the time of Kleber. Our soldiers have been fairly 
well-behaved. There has been little tampering with the wives and 
daughters of the land, and our civil officials have been generally 
upright in their personal dealings. But all but a very few of these 
are intensely disliked, on account of their race arrogance and their 
little sympathy with those they govern, and I am quite certain that 
if it could be put to the vote in any form, whether by a resolution of the 
Legislative Council or of the General Assembly, or by plébiscite, 
there would be but one voice, and that would be a heartfelt desire 
for their speediest departure. Moreover, it is quite necessary that I 
should say that the benefits of administration conferred by our inter- 
vention have been enormously exaggerated. For the last six years, 
and especially for the last three, in view of the coming General Elec- 
tion at home, and the possibility of a change of foreign policy, a 
great spurt has been put on by our Anglo-Egyptian officials to get 
certain reforms in hand, as their best argument for being allowed to 
remain in their present posts. (English official work in Egypt is 
light and pleasant, patriotic, and exceedingly well paid.) There has 
been at the same time an organised system of self-advertisement in 
the Press, of which Mr. Milner’s book is the crowning example, and 
no stone of publicity has been left unturned to influence English 
opinion in favour of the belief that England is no longer acting merely 
as bailiff to the bondholders, but as the tutelary genius in a noble 
work of national reconstruction and reform, This, however, is rot 
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at all the view taken of it by the Egyptians themselves. I, who live 
in Egypt half the year, and not in English society at Cairo, but in the 
country among the fellahin, and in close sympathy with the native 
mind of all classes, do not hesitate to affirm that, considering we have 
been now eleven years in the country, our budget of real valuable 
work, even in material things, is exceedingly meagre, while the harm 
we have done and are still doing, intellectually and morally, is in- 
calculably greater. The only branch of the administration which 
our officials have made quite successful has been that of irrigation. 
Nobody in Egypt quarrels with the English engineers, or doubts the 
value of their services ; nor does any one, however patriotic, dream of 
economising their well-earned pay. 

The army reorganisation stands next. There is no doubt that 
this has been well done, but not to the extent of official boasting. 
Although the fellahin have been taught to drill and taught to fight, 
it is not true that they have been taught to love their trade or to love 
their English officers. The black regiments alone could be at all de- 
pended upon in this way, and they are not Egyptian. With regard 
to finance, it is true that Egyptian bonds now stand at par; but I 
venture to think that this is mainly due to the belief of investors 
that England intends to stay in Egypt, and that as long as she does 
so Egyptian credit is covered by English credit. The revenue has 
increased because the land of Egypt is wonderfully rich, the Nile 
seasons have been unusually good, and the people are wonderfully 
patient and industrious. But it is quite untrue, as people seem to 
fancy in England, that the charges on the land have been sensibly 
diminished. The land-tax stands exactly where it did in 1879, that 
is to say at about 1/. an acre. The corvée-abolition is no doubt a 
benefit to the villagers, but it is ludicrous of our officials to claim it 
as their special work. The agitation against it is as old in Egypt as 
Senior’s time, while only last summer a corvée of 100,000 men was 
called out with many of the old abuses still unreformed. It is just 
one of those showy achievements which were left untouched by our 
officials until the thought of the General Election spurred them on. 
Lastly, in spite of ‘conversions’ and ‘ conventions,’ the capital sum 
of Egypt’s public debt has not only not been diminished, but has 
been increased under our sole management by some ten millions 
sterling. Egypt is not a day nearer her freedom from) the bond- 
holders than when our soldiers landed. 

On the other side of the slate what have we? Nothing but a 
record of mistakes and neglects and culpable discouragements. The 
whole London Press and Parliament seems to have swallowed the 
astonishing fable of our having reformed Egyptian Justice. We 
have reformed it only in the sense of having turned it topsy-turvy. 
In 1884 we abrogated the old law, which was a good law and only 
wanted better administering, and which the people understood and 
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respected, and we introduced a hybrid monstrosity bred by I know 
not what male parent out of the Code Napoléon. This has upset the 
whole idea of legal right and wrong in the native mind, and has 
caused a general demoralisation among them which is noticeable in 
increased crime and an absolute distrust of law as having any con- 
nection with justice or fair dealing. The native courts have become 
a paradise of swindling rogues, lawyers, touts, and false witnesses. 
The judges do not understand the law themselves, nor are they any 
longer kept in check, as has always been the case even in the worst 
governed Eastern countries, by public opinion, which understood the 
right and the wrong of their decisions. No poor man—such at least 
is my experience—seems to have the smallest practical chance of 
getting justice from the courts, and to think any longer of the law 
as a possible remedy for wrong. Into this Augean stable, created by 
our own folly, Mr. Justice Scott was turned two years ago. He is an 
able and honest man and is doing his best. But to say that he has 
succeeded is premature, and it is at least a monstrous imposture to 
talk of our having ‘ gifted Egypt with equal justice between a man 
and aman,’ which I think was Mr. Chamberlain’s fine phrase the 
other day. These reforms are almost all false money. Beyond them 
of positive ill, we have native education not only neglected but posi- 
tively discouraged. The village schools are nearly all deserted, the 
mosques are falling to ruin, the Azhar University of Cairo, with its 
revenue of some 50,000/. a year, and which I remember twelve years 
ago full of life and healthy progressive thought, at least in part, has 
been thrown back wholly on the old scholastic lines of the middle 
ages. Mr. Milner jibes at it as a home of ignorant fanaticism. It 
has been our care to keep it such since Tel-el-Kebir. Everywhere 
in the villages, drink, re-established by our arms in 1882 and pro- 
tected by our obstinate refusal to make terms with France and the 
other Powers for the independence of Egypt, advances like a sore. 
Lord Cromer issues edicts against it, but he has accomplished nothing. 
England’s moral position in Egypt is too unsound for her to find fault 
effectively with her neighbours. Every year adds to the sum of 
native degradation. Is it to be wondered at then if honest and good 
citizens are all on the side opposed to us? Is it to be wondered at if 
our boasted ‘ blessings’ are not a little scoffed at ? 

This being, to the best of my knowledge, the true state of things, 
or, at any rate, the view universally taken of it by native opinion, we 
need not go to any very recondite cause to find a reason for Abbas’s 
mental enfranchisement from Lord Cromer’s authority. The history, 
however, of his open revolt is a little more complicated. It came 
about in this way: As soon as it became known in the inner circles 
of native. political society that the Khedive had come over to the 
popular view, and that, unlike his father, he was a young man of 
strong character, who could be relied upon in a moment of difficulty 
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not to betray his country’s cause through constitutional timidity 
or lack of purpose, a powerful combination was formed of all the 
elements most opposed to the British occupation, with the object of 
giving him the necessary support and advice in the battle which he 
was resolved on. The most powerful personages in this combination 
were Mukhtar Pasha, the Sultan’s Commissioner, and Riaz Pasha, 
the leader of the new National Party. Mukhtar’s position in Egypt 
is a far more important and influential one than our officials have 
ever been willing to admit. The Sultan’s name, as I have already 
explained, has become one of wide moral authority in the country, 
and it would be impossible now for any political leader to leave out 
of account His Majesty’s Commissioner in forming a National Party, 
while Mukhtar is individually a man of high dignity, liberal views, 
and much benevolence, with considerable experience of affairs Euro- 
pean and Eastern. Riaz, on the other hand, is the representative 
of the old Egypto-Turkish party, whose tradition used to be one 
of opposition to Constantinople. On this ground he was, in former 
times, the chosen Minister of the Anglo-French Control, and till the 
other day he was looked upon with a favourable eye by Lord Cromer. 
He has a certain strength and independence of character which has 
won him respect even from those most opposed to him, as, for in- 
stance, the former adherents of Arabi; and his quarrel nearly two 
years ago with the British authorities has made him very popular. 
The new National Party have for some time past grouped themselves 
round him as their leader. He is certainly the statesman whose 
name is most widely known and commands the most influence of 
any now before the public. The combination, therefore, of these 
two made a position of considerable popular strength. A third 
important personage was Tigrane Pasha, a very able Armenian, once 
Lord Cromer’s confidential native official, and well known in England, 
but who, like the rest of the world, has left the English interest, and 
gone over to the opposition. Lastly, there was M. de Reverseaux, 
the French Minister, who, seeing trouble for Lord Cromer in the 
coalition of so many popular forces, put in his oar, with results not 
altogether creditable to French diplomacy. 

The opportunity of battle came with the illness of Mustafa Pasha 
Fehmy. It must be explained that, ever since the failure of the 
Drummond Wolff Convention in 1887 and the adoption by Lord 
Salisbury of a policy of permanently occupying Egypt, Lord Cromer 
has worked steadily with the object of getting all the administrative 
departments, one after the other, into English hands. The most 
important politically of these departments is unquestionably the 
Ministry of the Interior, for it includes the control of the police, and 
with it of the whole executive authority, and it is always held by 
the Prime Minister himself. Riaz had resisted, as long as he was in 
office, the invasion of this department, for to admit it was to hand 
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over the fortress of self-government to the occupying force. Lord 
Cromer, however, with the weak concurrence of Tewfik, a few months 
before he died, effected a portion of his design. Riaz was dismissed, 
and in his place was appointed a man altogether pliant to Lord 
Cromer’s will. This was Mustafa Pasha, an Algerian of fairly liberal 
ideas but colourless character, who had had place in many Ministries, 
and was even retained on account of his knowledge of French as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Arabi’s Cabinet of 1882, only to desert 
it when the stress came. Under him was placed as native Under- 
Secretary Ahmed Pasha Shukri, still more a cipher, while the real 
executive power was vested in an Englishman, Colonel Settle, head 
of the police. This arrangement Abbas inherited with the rest of 
the furniture of government at his father’s death, and Mustafa had 
remained Prime Minister, in spite of his growing unpopularity, 
through Lord Cromer’s support. When, therefore, Mustafa fell ill 
in the early winter, it was resolved by the Khedive and his advisers 
that a successor should be given him of a different and stronger fibre, 
and that the process of English administrative absorption should be 
vigorously combated. Lord Cromer’s idea was, on the contrary, still 
further to increase his hold of the executive, and when the question 
of a successor to Mustafa was being discussed, he offered the Khedive 
the choice of (this does not appear in the Blue-book) three other 
dummy officials to take the post of Prime Minister. These were 
Ahmed Shukri, already mentioned, Balig Pasha, a worthy man of 
liberal ideas, but a Cypriote, and as such regarded as a British sub- 
ject, and Effet Pasha, a man of bad antecedents, protected by 
the British Agency because he betrayed the Arabists in 1882. He 
found the Khedive, however, set upon appointing Tigrane Pasha, 
a man of real capacity, but specially obnoxious to Lord Cromer from 
his having deserted the English camp and gone over to the opposition, 
and who also was the candidate desired by M.de Reverseaux. Abbas’s 
predilection for Tigrane had, I believe, for its motive his own Euro- 
pean education and the fact that Tigrane, a Christian Armenian, in 
education French, represented modern European ideas more than 
any other, and would have consequently been better able in some 
ways to cope with the situation. It was for this reason that Riaz, a 
pure Oriental and without French tendencies, was suggested when 
the others were refused, as an alternative by Lord Cromer. Lord 
Cromer also knew that personally there had been a long jealousy 
between the late Khedive Tewfik and Riaz, and he doubtless counted 
on a continuance of this feeling on the part of Abbas. 

Mustafa, however, partially recovered, and with his convalescence 
Lord Cromer dropped the idea of appointing any new Minister at all. 
The actual order of things was in fact quite to his mind. With an 
invalid Prime Minister, unable to go to his office, and who would 
be obliged to leave Egypt for Europe in the summer, he would 
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have had some nine months of really absolute power, an arrangement 
which the Khedive, who really had the strongest of strong cases on 
his side, was determined to prevent. He was resolved that Mustafa 
should resign. An untoward incident for Lord Cromer decided Abbas’s 
action. Mustafa being no longer able to attend to work, the nominal 
headship of the Ministry fell to his deputy, Ahmed Shukri, as I have 
said a mere cipher in the office, so that Colonel Settle lorded it 
there supreme. His overzeal in pushing on the assertion of English 
authority brought about the crisis. Towards the end of the year a 
circular order was issued from the Ministry to the Provincial 
Governors, signed not by Mustafa, nor even by Ahmed Shukri, but 
simply and baldly by Colonel Settle’s English deputy, Captain Coles. 
This was a defiance of every form and observance of the Veiled 
Protectorate, and was taken up at once by the Native Press and 
denounced as an open assumption of English executive authority. 
Lord Cromer at once saw the mistake his subordinate had made, and 
disowned his action, but it was too late. The Khedive sent for 
Ahmed Shukri and gave him a plain piece of his mind, and then, 
after a few days of consultation with his friends, despatched his 
Secretary to Mustafa requesting him to resign. Mustafa replied that 
he could not do so without Lord Cromer’s orders. The young 
Khedive, justly incensed and careless now whether Lord Cromer liked 
it or not, dismissed Mustafa off-hand, and named a new Ministry, 
informing it he would have once more appointed Tigrane; but 
Tigrane, a cautious Armenian, in doubt of the result, hung back, and 
Riaz, too, preferred to remain behind the scenes. Fakri Pasha, a 
Turk of the old school, of no special value and less influence, was 
therefore put forward to bear the brunt of any trouble there might 
be, and he was named Prime Minister, with Boutros, the head of 
the Coptic community, and Mazlum, of fellah origin, for colleagues, 
and Tigrane at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The rest may be gathered vaguely from the Blue-book. When 
the dismissal of Mustafa was first made known to Lord Cromer, he 
seems to have regarded it as a schoolboy freak of the Khedive’s, 
encouraged by French intrigue, but without force behind it of a 
popular kind. There is no question that M. de Reverseaux had 
promised Abbas his Government’s support, and that the Khedive’s 
advisers counted on it. I do not therefore blame Lord Cromer for the 
energy he displayed. I have no sympathy whatever with French 
policy in Egypt, which is purely selfish, and has but a feeble hold 
on native imagination. The French are distrusted at least as 
much as we are, and their only strong partisans are the Euro- 
pean colonists. If, therefore, there had been nothing behind the 
Khedive more than a French prompting, Lord Cromer would have 
had an easy victory, for when it came to serious business the French 
Government was not prepared for extremities, and refused to make 
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good its representative’s words. Where Lord Cromer went wrong was 
in his miscalculation of the temper of the Egyptians and of Abbas’s 
youthful courage. Though deserted by M. de Reverseaux, Abbas 
refused to yield the principle of his right to name his Ministers, nor 
would he reinstate Mustafa. He declared that he did not care to 
be a puppet prince, and that he had sufficient means to live on as a 
private citizen, and would rather abdicate than be false to the duty 
he owed to his position and his responsibility towards his country. 
Lord Cromer threatened him with ‘the consequences of his act,’ 
but in the end had to submit to a compromise. Mustafa was 
abandoned by Lord Cromer, and Fakri by Abbas, and after taking 
counsel with Nubar Pasha and Riaz, the former of whom advised 
him to yield, the latter to stand firm, Abbas agreed to name Riaz 
instead of Fakri, retaining the rest of his new Cabinet intact. It was 
not a complete triumph for either side, and Lord Cromer was able 
to save his diplomatic dignity. But in substance the gain was all 
for Abbas; and so the entire native public at once interpreted 
it. Abbas became the hero of the national movement.' 

And so the matter for the moment ended. Lord Cromer’s urgent 
appeal for a reinforcement of the British garrison marks his sense of 
the extent of his diplomatic failure. It was needed to save him 
from a position which had become unsafe and undignified. Abbas 
had suddenly won unbounded popularity, and it was discovered that 
the rank and file of the native troops could not be counted on to 
obey their British officers either against him or against the people. 

Such is the history of the coup Wétat of the 16th of January. 
Before, however, closing this paper, unwilling as I am to use hard 
expressions towards those of my countrymen who, with a mistaken 
patriotism, have been labouring, and are still labouring, officially to 


1 It must be understood—and this is a most important point of the situation— 
that the Khedive categorically denies having made a promise to follow English 
advice. Lord Cromer records such a promise in his telegram (No. 25 of the Blue- 
book) in the following words: ‘He (the Khedive) said his earnest wish was to 
entertain most friendly relations with British Government, and that for the future 
he would be willing to follow advice of her Majesty's Government on all important 
matters.’ The latter half of this phrase (I have marked it in italics) the Khedive 
repudiates, and it would seem that our Government must be aware of this, for in the 
Queen’s Speech, drawn up, it is said, by Mr. Gladstone’s own hand, the sense is com- 
pletely altered. There it stands: ‘The Khedive has declared, in terms satisfactory 
to me, his intention to follow henceforward the established practice of previous con- 
sultation with my Government in political affairs and his desire to act in cordial 
co-operation with it.’ With the latter statement of his words the Khedive finds 
little fault, but the other, he affirms, is quite inaccurate. It would be curious to 
know what Lord Cromer’s written despatch (not the telegram) about the interview 
was, and whether he gives in it the actual words. The conversation was carried on 
in French between them, and the phrase ‘would be willing to follow’ is so purely 
English that it can hardly be the literal translation of any French original. Is there 
no Member of Parliament sufficiently interested in the truth, which may one day 
become a matter of extreme diplomatic importance, to ask for the despatch ? 
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bring Egypt under the British flag, it is necessary that I should 
add a few plain words. 

First, Lord Cromer, for the last six years—that is to say, since the 
failure of the Wolff Convention—has had no policy in this country 
but that of preparing the way for annexation. He knows that, for 
the present, annexation, or even the assertion of an open protectorate, 
is impossible, but he looks to a future day when one or other shall 
be possible, and meanwhile he is preparing the road. A member of 
the late Government, Sir E. Ashmead Bartlett, stated the case tersely 
and cynically five years ago. Speaking to a Tory audience at the 
time of the last fighting at Souakim, he put it thus :— 

It is easy (he said) to criticise the Government recommending this or that 
policy, evacuation, or annexation, but those who are angry because the Govern- 
ment does not all at once proclaim a permanent occupation of Egypt or Souakim 
forget the engagements of the Government towards Egypt, Turkey, and the Great 
Powers. The annexation of Egypt would give Russia an example and pretext for 
seizing on some other province of the Ottoman Empire. France would not easily 
accept it. Our true policy is to stay on quietly in Egypt, keeping on good terms 
with the Porte,and improving as hitherto the administration and material prosperity 
of the Egyptian people. When the opportunity comes, when some great European 


cataclysm happens, or when the Ottoman Empire breaks up, it will be easy and just 
for England to change occupation into possession. 


These are Lord Cromer’s thoughts if not Lord Cromer’s words. 

Secondly, Lord Cromer is perfectly aware that he needs a moral 
standing-ground to make such a disingenuous policy possible with 
the British public. In that view he has spared no pains to convince 
his countrymen that England is doing good in Egypt, and that the 
Egyptians wish us to remain. Neither is true, as I have shown, in 
fact. Acertain measure of material prosperity has indeed come about 
through the wonderful richness of the Egyptian soil, the industry of 
its people, the intelligence of the engineers, mostly Englishmen, who 
have had the management of the watersupply. But beyond this there 
is very little real work done to boast of, while the moral wants of the 
people have been wholly neglected. They have not learned to love 
us. They do not appreciate our benefits. They wish us gone. 

Thirdly, Lord Cromer says we are in Egypt to repress fanaticism, 
to protect Egypt against the Mahdists, against the Sultan, against 
internal disorder. The Mahdists are no longer a real danger to 
Egypt. The Egyptian forces, whether officered or not by Englishmen, 
would be quite sufficient to protect the frontier against the annual 
raiders, and it would be easy to restore peace on it but for the irri- 
tation caused there by our presence. The Sultan has no design 
inimical to Egypt’s liberty. The Egyptians do not fear him. In- 
ternally, Egypt is absolutely tranquil. The Egyptians are not 
fanatical. No Christian in Egypt would be afraid to remain should 
we withdraw. If Lord Cromer asserts the contrary, he must know 
little of the Egyptian mind. 
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Fourthly, French aggression need not be feared on our with- 
drawal as long as Egypt remains politically part of the Ottoman 
Empire. There is no wish in Egypt for French intervention more 
than for English intervention. A renewal of the Wolff Convention 
would amply provide against all contingent danger on that side. 

Fifthly, British chauvinism, perhaps even British interest, re- 
quires a guarantee that the Canal route to India should remain in 
British hands. Is it necessary for this object that all Egypt should 
be occupied? I propose as a compromise that, in treating for an 
evacuation, some point should be retained, say the town of Suez, 
for an English garrison. Suez stands isolated in the desert at the 
Canal’s mouth. Its occupation by England would entail no respon- 
sibility of government in Egypt proper, more than the occupation 
of Aden entails it in Arabia, Egypt’s Red Sea port will soon be 
Kosseyr. It could afford to dispense with Suez. 

Sixthly. The Bondholders? Since the Egyptians do not want us, 
and we do not need Egypt proper to protect our route to India, are 
we not still really in occupation there on the Bondholders’ account ? 
Doubtless we are, and doubtless, too, the bonds would fall if we evacu- 
ated. But that there would be any real disaster to Egyptian finance 
need not, I think, be apprehended. If Turkey has emerged from 
her embarrassments, how much more easily could Egypt be kept free 
from newones? After all, the financial arrangements are international 
ones, and hold good whether we remain in Egypt or not. It is surely 
unwise of us to stay on there merely to keep the bonds at an un- 
natural par. 

Lastly, let the Liberal Party in England make no mistake this 
time about Egypt as it did in 1882. Radicals may take my word for 
it, the ideas of patriotism, of nationality, of political independence 
are as strong with the Egyptians now as then, nay far stronger. 
Lord Cromer has, indeed, managed to repress all direct political 
progress in the country. He has che police of Cairo in his hands. 
There are neither indignation meetings possible nor demonstrations, 
nor any of the public means which we in England possess of showing 
the popular will. He has hitherto succeeded in making void also 
Lord Dufferin’s promise of free institutions and constitutional en- 
lightenment. Nevertheless he has not been able to prevent the 
growth of Egyptian patriotic opinion altogether. It has been saved 
by the Vernacular Press.?_ This has instructed and is instructing the 


? The existence of a Native Press in Egypt, with considerable liberty, may seem in 
contradiction to what I have asserted as to the repressive policy of our Government 
here. In reality it is not so. For several years after Lord Cromer came to Egypt 
there was no true Native Press; indeed, three Egyptians could not have talked 
politics at the corner of a street without danger of arrest. But Lord Cromer found 
that it was impossible to prevent newspapers being printed in Arabic and edited 
by Syrian Christians enjoying French protection. Mr. Milner (himself once a 
London sub-editor) is pathetic on this point! It was fortunate, however, for Egypt 
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people. Newspapers are read now in every large village of the Nile, 
and the political situation is understood in regions where formerly 
all was darkness. The young Khedive is by education and ideas a 
European, just as muchas any of us. He has the desire, since England 
has done nothing to help his people on the intellectual side, to help 
them to ways of freer government himself. There is a strong and 
growing desire for some form of constitutional government. Abbas 
sees no reason why Lord Cromer should have put Lord Dufferin’s 
charter into the waste-paper basket ; and he intends that it should be 
taken out and made of service to his country. All the Egyptian 
statesmen, even the old-fashioned ones, have come round to this idea, 
for they know that except through enlightened forms of government 
there is no way of escape from the net of foreign officialdom which 
is closing in upon them. The Khedive has the power, and he has, I 
feel sure, the will, to begin an intellectual and political reform in the 
country, which the English officials must not be allowed to stop. 
Lord Cromer’s policy of eleven years has been to keep the Egyptians 
ignorant and dumb. We shall, I hope, soon hear them talk loud 
enough ; and I am quite sure that their very first utterance will be 
in condemnation of the selfish and illiberal system we have been pur- 
suing towards them and in desire for our hastened departure. If the 
Liberal Party at home backs Lord Cromer now, as they backed Sir 
Edward Malet in 1882, it will be to their eternal disgrace. They 
may boast as they will that they are giving liberty to Ireland, but 
history will not forget that they have betrayed this other trust, and 
they will justify all the scoffing of the nations jealous of English re- 
nown, which declare that England’s high moral precept is only a 
sham, and her practice the most selfish of all the selfish nations of the 
civilised world. 


WILFRID ScawEN B.iunrt. 
Sheykh Obeyd, Cairo: March 10, 1893. 


in this one instance that foreigners had this privilege. As the Arabic papers then 
published were violently anti-English and could not be suppressed, Lord Cromer 
decided that it was useless to prevent a true Native Press. Therefore it was allowed 
to be established. At present there are two Arabic papers written and published by 
Egyptians, the Moayad (Mohammedan) and the Watau (Coptic). They are both 
strongly national, as are the papers edited by French-protected subjects. One ver- 
nacular paper only takes a modified English tone. It is edited by three Syrian 
Christians, who are subsidised indirectly by the Anglo-Egyptian War and Police 
Departments, Native officials who desire promotion are advised to take it in, but it 
is very little read by anyone else. Even the Mokattam, in the general chorus 
of opinion against English aggression, dares not at present take a quite opén line. 
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THE LIVES AND LOVES OF NORTH 
AMERICAN BIRDS‘ 


THE more intimately we become acquainted with that vast realm 
the animal kingdom, the more we are amazed and delighted by 
the wonderful variety and beauty of its countless elements; and at 
the same time, amidst the infinite diversity of form, structure, and 
modes of life which distinguish the several divisions of that kingdom, 
it is very difficult, if not impossible, to determine which of them offers 
to the student material at once the most interesting and attractive. 
Probably if the ‘ general reader’ were appealed to for a decision, and 
the subject were put to the vote of a thousand of such, there would 
be a large majority in favour of that class of vertebrata consisting of 
birds, The present writer would certainly form one of that majority ; 
and as the Smithsonian Institution has recently presented to the public 
an especially valuable and instructive volume on the Life Histories 
of North American Birds, he gladly avails himself of it to present to 
his readers a few of the most salient and impressive facts observable 
in the life and loves of these birds. 


Emerson says ‘all mankind loves a lover,’ and probably no phase 
in the lives of the birds to which we are about to advert is at once so 
curious, so interesting, and so full of instruction concerning their 
nature and instincts, and especially so abounding with evidence of 
the large amount of human nature in them, as is that of their court- 
ship and family life. 

There are no less than thirty-eight kinds of gallinaceous birds 
inhabiting North America, and though the habits of the different 
species, including, of course, the several ways in which the males 
comport themselves during their courtship, present a general re- 
semblance, they also present considerable differences. In the very 
early spring—the latter part of February, often in northern latitudes 
before the snow has disappeared—the cock birds begin to utter their 

1 Life Histories of North American Birds, with special reference to their Breed- 
ing, Habits, and Eggs. With twelve lithographic plates. By Charles Bendire, Captain 
United States Army (retired), Honorary Curator of the Department of Odlogy, United 


States National Museum, Member of the American Ornithologists’ Union. Washing- 
ton, 1892. 
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love calls, and their plumage becomes gradually developed into great 
fulness and beauty. The males are generally furnished with two very 
peculiar appendages called air sacs—peculiar in respect both to their 
appearance and function. There is one, resembling the half of an 
orange, on each side of the upper part of the neck. These sacs are 
connected with the air passages of the lungs, and can be distended 
with air at the will of the bird. Above these sacs on either side, 
just where the head joins the neck, are a few feathers which ordinarily 
lie backward on the neck, but which, when the bird is excited, he can 
turn straight forward. 

The cock’s love calls are soon followed by demonstrations of a 
more decisive and often very remarkable character. These are 
chiefly of three kinds, named respectively ‘strutting,’ ‘drumming,’ 
and ‘dancing.’ Strutting may be described as a sort of promenade 
during which the cock birds display themselves in their fresh spring 
plumage to the hens in order to excite their admiration and love. 
Strutting begins usuaily in March. The attitude and conduct of the 
strutter during his performance are very striking. His tail becomes 
almost erect, his wings are slightly raised from the body and a little 
drooped, the head is elevated, the feathers of the head and throat 
are raised, and the red comb over each eye is enlarged until the two 
nearly meet over the top of the head. While the bird is strutting 
the expanded tail is moved from side to side. The two centre feathers 
do not move, but each side expands and contracts alternately with each 
step as the bird walks. This movement of the tail produces a peculiar 
rustling like that of silk, and his attitude gives him a very dignified 
and even conceited air. He tries to attract attention in every 
possible way—by flying from the ground upon a perch and back 
again, making all the noise he can in doing so. Often, seemingly 
to increase the noise, he thumps some hard substance with his 
bill. Sometimes he sits with his breast nearly touching the earth, 
his feathers erect ; meanwhile he makes a peculiar nodding and 
circular motion of the head from side to side, and remains in this 
position two or three minutes at a time. He is a most beautiful 
bird, and, not unlike some human beauties, shows by some of his 
actions that he is perfectly well aware of the fact. 

In his account of Gambell’s partridge, Mr. Cobb, of Albuquerque, 
remarks— 

It is a pleasing and interesting sight to watch the male courting’ his mate, 
uttering at the same time low cooing notes, and strutting around the coy female 
in the most stately manner possible, bowing his head and making his obeisance to 


her. While a handsome bird at all times, he certainly looks his best during this 
love-making period. 


The entertainment called drumming is seldom performed alone, 
but, associated with strutting, is commonly relied on by the cock bird 
to induce the hen whose affection he is intent on gaining to accept 
his proposals, 
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The curious antics of the spruce partridge are thus described by 
an old backwoodsman, Mr. James Langley :— 


After strutting back and forth for a few minutes, the male flew straight up, as 
high as the surrounding trees, about fourteen feet; there he remained stationary 
an instant, and while maintaining himself in the air did the drumming with the 
wings, and meanwhile he dropped down slowly to the spot from which he started, 
Tie repeated the performance over and over again. 


The noise produced by the drumming is said to resemble that of 
distant thunder. Another observer, referring to the Canadian grouse, 
says :— 


The cock performs its drumming upon the trunk of a standing tree of rather 
small size, preferably one that is inclined from the perpendicular, and in the 
following manner : commencing near the base of the tree selected, the bird flutters 
upwards with somewhat slow progress, but rapidly beating wings, which produce 
the drumming sound. Having then ascended fifteen or twenty feet, it glides 
quietly on wing to the ground and repeats the manceuvre. Favourite places are 
resorted to habitually, and these ‘drumming-trees’ are well known to observant 
woodsmen. I have seen one that was so well worn upon the bark as to lead to 
the belief that it had been used for this purpose for many years. 


The drumming-place is resorted to by the male from year to year. 
It may be a log, a rock, an old stump, or, when such are not available, 
a small hillock is made to answer the purpose equally well. The 
drumming of the ruffed grouse is described by Mr. Manly Hardy, 
of Brewer, Maine, as follows :— 


When about to drum he erects his neck feathers, spreads his tail, and with 
drooping wings steps with a jerking motion along the log for some distance each 
way from his drumming-place, walking back and forth several times and looking 
sharply in every direction; then, standing crosswise, he stretches himself to his 
fullest height, and delivers the blows with his wings fully upon his sides, his 
wings being several inches clear from the log. After drumming he settles quietly 
down into a sitting posture, and remains listening for five or ten minutes, when, 
if no cause for alarm is discovered, he repeats the process. 


‘ Drumming’ cannot be considered a love note exclusively, for, as 
remarked by Captain Bendire, it may be heard in almost every month 
of the year, and sometimes in the night as well as in the day time; 
yet it must undoubtedly have some attraction for the hen. It may be 
performed as a sign of bodily vigour and to notify her of his where- 
abouts. Occasionally it causes a jealous rival to put in an appearance 
also, when a rough and tumble fight ensues. The hen is seldom seen 
near the drumming-place, 


The drumming of the ruffed grouse has often been described, and many different 
theories have been advanced as to how the sound is produced. It is generally 
conceded now by most naturalists, including such well-known ornithologists as 
Brewster, Merriam, and Henshaw, that the sound is produced by the outspread 


wings of the birds being brought suddenly downward against the air without 
striking anything. 


Adverting to the willow ptarmigan, whose courting performance 
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resembles somewhat that of drumming, Mr. M. L. Turner, in his 
paper on the birds of Labrador and Ungava, says— 


Early in April a male selects a favourite tract of territory for the location of 
the nest, and endeavours to induce a female to resort to that place. He usually 
selects the highest portion of the tract, whence he launches into the air, uttering 
a barking sound of nearly a dozen separate notes; thence sails or flutters in a 
circle to alight at the place whence he started, or to alight on another high place, 
from whence he repeats the act while flying to his former place. Immediately on 
alighting, he utters several times a sound like the Indian word ‘ chu-xwan’ (what 
is it?), and in the course of a few minutes again launches into the air. This per- 
formance continues until nearly eleven o'clock, and, after remaining quiet until 
about three o’clock, he resumes it, though with less vigour than in the morning. 
Tn the course of a few days a female may be found in the vicinity. The actions 
of the male are then redoubled, and woe be to any bird of his kind which attempts 
even to cross his chosen locality. 


As human beings, by meeting at balls and parties, very often 
take the preliminary step in the direction of courtship, so many of 
the birds in question hold their meetings seemingly for the same 
reason and with like results. The quail, generally known as the 
‘prairie chicken,’ is especially remarkable in this respect. In the 
early part of each year a number of these birds hold what may be 
called their spring assemblies, at which are combined dancing pro- 
menades, ‘ strutting,’ and that peculiar kind of music called ‘ drum- 
ming,’ already mentioned. 

After the disappearance of the snow, and the coming of the 
warmer weather, the prairie chickens (sharp-tailed grouse) meet every 
morning at grey dawn in companies of from six to twenty, on some 
selected hillock or knoll, and indulge in what is called ‘the dance.’ 
This performance is a very amusing spectacle. At first the birds 
stand about in ordinary attitudes, resembling people at a ball before 
the music begins, when suddenly one of the cocks lowers his head, 
spreads out his wings nearly horizontally and his tail perpen- 
dicularly, distends his air sacs and erects his feathers, then rushes 
across the ‘floor,’ taking the shortest of steps, but stamping his 
feet so hard and so rapidly that the sound is like that of the 
kettle-drum ; at the same time he utters a sort of bubbling crow, 
which seems to come from his air sacs, beats the air with his wings, 
and vibrates his tail, so that he produces a loud, rustling noise, and 
thus becomes a really astonishing spectacle. Soon after one com- 
mences all the cocks join in rattling, stamping, drumming, crowing, 
and dancing together furiously ; louder and louder the noise, faster 
and faster the dance becomes, until at last they madly whirl about, 
leaping over each other in excitement. After a brief spell the energy 
of the dancers begins to abate, and shortly afterwards they cease, 
and stand or move about very quietly, until they are again started by 
one of their number leading off, as human dancers are observed to 
do during the intervals of rest between their performances. 
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The whole operation reminds the looker-on so strongly of a Cree 
dance as to suggest the possibility of its being the prototype of the 
Indian exercise. The space occupied by the dancers is from fifty to 
a hundred feet across, and as it is returned to year after year the 
grass is usually worn off, and the ground trampled down hard and 
smooth. ‘ Dancing’ is indulged in at any time of the morning or 
evening in May, but it is usually at its height before sunrise. 

The meetings of the sage grouse begin early in March, and some- 
times in the latter part of February—in fact, long before the snow has 
disappeared. While not at any time what might be called a graceful 
bird when on the ground, the sage cock during this season, when 
actively engaged in his courtship, is unquestionably a most peculiar- 
looking creature. At one of the March meetings of sage grouse the 
performance of a single cock while paying court to several hens near 
him was carefully observed, and is thus described :-— 


His large pale yellow air sacs were fully inflated, and not only expanded 
forward, but apparently upward as well, rising at least an inch above his head, 
which consequently, being scarcely noticeable, gives the bird an exceedingly 
comical appearance. He looks decidedly top-heavy and ready to topple over at 
the slightest provocation. The few long spiny feathers along the edges of the 
air sacs stand straight out, and the greyish white of the upper parts show in 
strong contrast with the black of the breast. His tail is spread out fan-like, at 
right angles from the body, and is moved from side to side with a slow quivering 
movement. The wings are trailed on the ground. While in this position he 
moves around with short, stately, and hesitating steps, slowly and daintily, 
evidently highly satisfied with his performance, uttering at the same time low, 
grunting, guttural sounds, somewhat similar to the purring of a cat when pleased, 
only louder. This performance is kept up for some ten minutes at a time. 


The cocks of the pinnated grouse, which have similar morning 
assemblies, carry on their courting in a fashion very like to that 
generally adopted by the males of most other grouse, and, therefore, 
make great use of their ornaments, the air sacs, which they display 
to the best advantage before the hens at these love meetings. 

Then it is that the proud cocks, in order to complete their triumph, 
rush forward at their best speed for two or three rods through the 
midst of the hens, pouring out as they go a booming noise, 
almost a hoarse roar, only more subdued, which may be heard for 
at least two miles in the still morning air. This heavy booming 
sound is by no means harsh or unpleasant ; on the contrary, it is soft 
and even harmonious. When standing in the open prairie at early 
dawn, listening to hundreds of different voices pitched in different 
keys, coming from every direction and from various distances, the 
listener is rather soothed than excited. If this sound is heavier than 
the deep key-notes of a large organ, it is much softer, though vastly 
more powerful, and may be heard at a much greater distance. One 
who has ever heard such a concert can never after mistake or 
forget it. 
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Every few minutes this display is repeated. Not only one, but 
often more than twenty cocks may be seen going through this re- 
markable and comical performance at one and the same time, when, 
however, they seem careful not to run against each other, for their 
passionate excitement has not yet reached the fighting point. After 
a little while the hen birds begin to show an interest in the pro- 
ceedings by moving about quickly a few yards at a time, and then 
standing still a short time. When these actions are continued by a 
large number of birds simultaneously, their performance is very 
striking, and the spectator may easily imagine that the birds are 
moving to the measure of music. 

The party breaks up when the sun is half an hour high, to be 
repeated the next morning, and every morning for a week, before all 
make satisfactory matches. 

Towards the latter part, more especially, of the love season, fight- 
ing takes place among the cocks. Two may have fallen in love with 
the same hen, whose modesty prevents her from choosing between 
them, and hence she leaves them to fight it out. But, in fact, 
throughout the mating season the males fight each other more or less 
persistently, and the victor valiantly defends his chosen home against 
intrusion. The males of the ptarmigan, or rock grouse, the breed- 
ing range of which includes both shores of Baffin Bay, Davis Strait, 
and Hudson Strait, ‘engage in most desperate battles; the engage- 
ment lasts for hours or until one is utterly exhausted, the feathers of 
the head, neck, and breast strewing the ground.’ Referring to the 
white-tailed ptarmigan, Mr. Evans Lewis, who found a nest of this 
bird in the vicinity of the Chicago lakes, Colorado, at an altitude of 
over 12,000 feet, says, ‘Should two males meet they immediately 
commence fighting, and continue the contest till one finally drives the 
other away.’ 

Sometimes a pursued bird has recourse to the ruse of leading its 
pursuer off a great distance and then suddenly flying back to the 
female, which sits or feeds as unconcerned as it is possible for a bird 
to be. She acts thoroughly as a heartless coquette while he is a 
passionately devoted lover. In short, during nearly the whole pairing 
time there is fighting for the favour of the coveted females by 
the males until they are suitably matched and the nesting season 
arrives. 

During the nesting season even the females of the Canada grouse, 
at all events, are very quarrelsome, and at this time, if they are 
confined in an enclosure, more than two or three cannot be kept in 
the same pen; in July they may be all turned together again, and 
they will agree very well until the following March. 

Successful courtship is quickly followed by serious engagements, 
and, these being effected, the interval between them and marriage is 
very brief, and the paired birds go off into the seclusion of the woods 
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or prairies. They soon, however, reappear, evincing a consciousness 
of new responsibilities, and intent on discharging the new duties 
the presentiment of which nature is rapidly awakening. As the 
wedded pairs of the highest form of mammalia prepare for the 
family life which they anticipate by the establishment of a home, so 
their winged prototypes, exemplifying the truth that ‘ coming events 
cast their shadows before,’ prepare suitable dwelling-places for the 
reception and development of expected, but as yet unseen, strangers, 
the advent of which is prophesied by mysterious intuitions, the 
nature and source of which we may never know. 

The vast family of gallinaceous birds give, as a general rule, but 
scant attention to the construction of their nests, which usually are 
placed on the ground; but referring to the Californian partridge, 
Mr. W. E. Bryant, while recognising that it is essentially a ground- 
building species, states that several cases have come under his notice 
of its nesting in trees, upon the upright end of a broken or decayed 
limb, or at the intersection of two large branches. A few years ago 
a brood was hatched in, and safely conducted away from, a vine- 
covered trellis at the front door of a popular seminary! How the 
parents managed to get the tender young down to the ground is not 
known. 

Ordinarily the nest consists of a saucer-shaped cavity, more or 
less deep, but generally shallow. It is lined with grasses or with 
bits of grain stubble, to which, not unfrequently, are superadded a few 
feathers, plucked, probably, by the birds from themselves. The nest 
is well hidden, arched over naturally by overhanging vines, bushes, 
or weeds, and usually open on one side. Occasionally a nest is 
arched over artificially, but in most cases where there is no natural 
cover existing no dome is attempted. Sometimes the male bird 
constitutes himself the builder; in 1887 Judge John Clark, of Say- 
brook, Connecticut, wrote to Captain Bendire— 

I found a male Bob White building a nest in a little patch of dewberry vines. 
He was busy carrying in the grass and weaving a roof, as well as whistling at his 
work, The dome was very expertly fashioned, and fitted into its place without 
changing the surroundings, so that I believe I should never have observed it had 
he kept quiet. 

The cock mourning dove seems to give no assistance in nest- 
building, but leaves his mate to do all the work ; he merely looks on 
and coos during its performance. 

Quickly after the nest is completed the hen begins to deposit her 
eggs; usually she increases their number by adding one every other 
day until from ten to fifteen occupy the nest.. Then succeeds her 
duty of incubation, which lasts about three weeks. During’ this 
trying period the attentions and devotion of her mate are in many 
cases very remarkable, as are those of the cock ptarmigan (Reinhardt’s), 
for example, which will rather die than forsake his mate’s side, and 
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often places himself between the hunter and her, uttering notes of 
warning for her to escape while attention is drawn to him, who is 
more conspicuous. 

The appearance of the plumage of the sitting hens of the quail 
family generally harmonises so wonderfully with the appearance of 
the surrounding vegetation that any one passing quite near them is 
unlikely to see them. In many cases travellers approach them so 
closely as to be in danger of stepping upon them before they are dis- 
covered. Mr. A. W. Anthony, when writing to Captain Bendire, 
observes, ‘ Although devoid of protection from bush or shrub, so nearly 
does the sitting bird resemble the grey boulders which surround her 
on every side that the discovery of the nest is due largely to accident.’ 
When the bird is incubating it is nearly impossible to flush her, or 
so to frighten her as to make her fly from her nest. ‘ Twice have I 
escaped stepping upon a sitting ptarmigan by only an inch or so,’ 
writes one observer, ‘and once I reined in my horse at a time when 
another step would have crushed out the life of a brood of nine chicks 
but an hour or so from the egg.’ 

When the young are with the parents they rely upon their colour 
to hide themselves among the nearly similar vegetation from which 
they procure their food. They seem to know at once whether or not 
they are seen: if not, they sit absolutely still and thus aid in escaping 
detection. Captain W. L. Carpenter, United States Army, reports as 
follows :— 


I was standing alongside a sage bush, watching butterflies, several times 
looking down carelessly without seeing anything unusual, when, happening again 
to glance at the foot of the bush in the very place before observed, I saw the 
winking of an eye. Looking more intently, I discovered a greyish mass, blending 
perfectly with the colour of the bush, which outlined itself into the form of a 
sage-hen not two feet from my foot. She certainly would have been overlooked 
had not the movement of her eyelids attracted my attention. 


Maternal solicitude is strikingly evinced by the grouse. A 
traveller with his dog Rock suddenly came on a nest of the sooty 
grouse within three feet of him, containing two chicks and seven eggs 
on the point of hatching. 


It was as touching a sight (he wrote) as I have ever seen; the poor bird, 
although scared nearly to death, with every feather pressed close to her body, and 
fairly within reach of the dog, still persisted in trying to hide her treasures, and 
her tender brown eyes looked entreatingly on us rude intruders; and if eyes can 
speak hers certainly pleaded most eloquently for mercy. She let me almost touch 
her before she fluttered off her nest, feigning lameness, and disappeared in the 
undergrowth. . . . I vacated the vicinity and took up a position some fifty yards 
in an opposite direction from that the bird had taken, to watch further proceed- 
ings. The grass was so short that it did not hide the bird, which, after waiting 
perhaps ten minutes, came slowly creeping and crouching towards the nest, and 
covered the eggs again, I did not disturb her further. 


Several examples of co-operative incubation have been recorded— 
VoL. XXXIII—No, 194 RR 
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two hens making use of the same nest; and the way the Canada 
grouse will steal eggs from one another would do credit to a London 
pickpocket. Two hens had their nest near together—perhaps two feet 
apart—and as each had laid every other day one nest would be vacant 
while the other would be occupied. The hen that laid last would not 
go away until she had stolen the nest egg from the other nest and 
placed it in her own. A hen was once seen to attempt to steal an egg 
from another nest that was twenty feet away. She worked persistently 
at it for half an hour or more, but did not succeed in moving the 
coveted egg more than about eight feet—the way being uphill. The 
egg so frequently got away from her and rolled back a foot or more 
each time that at last she got disgusted and gave up the task. 

On going to the pen one evening (says the writer who mentions the fact just 
cited) I found one of the hens on the nest, and I knew she was beginning to sit, 
as all the others had gone to roost. Slipping my hand under her, I found three 
eggs—the nest egg, the one just laid, and the one stolen from the other nest. I 
picked two of them up and held them before her, when she all at once placed her 
bill over the one I held between my thumb and forefinger and tried to pull it out 
of my hand. I did not let her have it, however, and she immediately stepped 
upon the side of the nest, and placing her bill over the remaining egg, drew it out 
of the nest and pushed it back out of sight, as much as to say, ‘ You have two, 


and that is all you can have.’ I must confess that it was with great reluctance 
that I took these eggs from her, she pleaded so hard for them. 


The young are able to run about almost as soon as hatched, and 
sometimes one of them may be seen out of the nest with a part of 
its shell adherent to its back. The instinctive impulse of the young 
chicks when in presence of danger to hide themselves instantly is 
very remarkable. No lesson in this subject by the mother to her 
children is needed; when emerging from the egg they already know 
how to protect themselves from danger by hiding under leaves or 
tufts of grass, beneath which they lie close to the ground until the 
danger is past. They are wonderfully wary, and, what is especially 
astonishing, they understand at once the mother’s note of warning 
when danger threatens and quickly render themselves invisible ; they 
understand equally well the significance of the sounds uttered by the 
mother when she calls them together again. When alarmed bya 
hawk sailing overhead they prudently avoid trusting themselves to 
the concealment afforded by leaves or grass, but rush for protection 
beneath their mother’s wings. Their knowledge how to save them- 
selves from threatening dangers is undoubtedly intuitive, or inherited 
from preceding generations; but when we ask, How did that know- 
ledge primarily originate ? we get no response ; reason cannot tell us, 
and we are left in the vast region of mystery without even the 
smallest clue to the solution of the problem. We are easily tempted 
to ask questions of this kind respecting animals the lives and habits 
of which we may happen to study with special interest ; but, indeed, 
the instinctive actions of animals, generally, are so marvellous and 
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so inexplicable that their causative agency is in each case so shrouded 
in impenetrable mystery as to baffle our utmost efforts to discover its 
real nature and genesis. 

The male Bob White is especially attentive to his partner, and 
sometimes even ‘ takes the whole duty of incubation upon himself 
should some accident befall the female, which unfortunately happens 
only too often.’ This fact is attested by Dr. William C. Avery, of 
Greensborough, Alabama, who wrote to Captain Bendire as follows :— 

In June 1886, while on a visit to Dr. J. M. Pickett, of Cedarville, Alabama, 
this gentleman informed me of having seen a male Bob White incubating; he had 
visited the nest at various times during the day, and on different days, and always 
found the male on the nest. Wishing to be an eye-witness of so interesting a 
phenomenon, I rode several miles with the Doctor to see this male Bob White on 
his nest, There we found him faithfully warming his treasures, but not into life ; 
the eggs were never hatched. Dr. Pickett went frequently to the place, until 
long after the period of incubation had elapsed; and finding that the eggs would 
not hatch, he destroyed them, to prevent the useless occupation of the nest by the 
male. The female had probably been dead some hours, and the eggs were cold 
before the male took the nest ; hence they did not hatch. 

Referring to this interesting statement, Captain Bendire remarks— 

The fact that the male Bob White takes occasionally the entire duties of in- 
cubation on himself, should the female be killed, appears not to be an unusual 
occurrence with this species, at least two similar instances having come under the 
observation of other parties. 


The solicitude of the male Bob White is exemplified by his pro- 


ceedings described in the following letter by Mr. W. M. Wolfe, of 
Kearney, Nebraska, addressed to Captain Bendire :— 

Here the male takes the young to the wheat fields and stubble early in July; 
at first they return to the bush for the night, but as soon as harvesting fairly com- 
mences they spend all their time in the fields, huddling together at night in the 
open. Here they form a circle with their heads out, and crowd close together. 
The male remains outside the ring and close at hand. 


The male of the scaled partridge evinces an especially delicate 
attention to his spouse during the hatching time. The mating season 
begins sometimes as early as March, and after the female commences 
laying, generally about six weeks later, the male at about sundown 
every fine evening mounts a convenient bush or rock and calls his 
mate, who approaches noiselessly, and they disappear together. The 
conduct of the Californian partridge is essentially the same. Accord- 
ing to Mr. W. Otto Emerson, of Haywards, California, the male 
makes his appearance ‘twice a day near the nesting site, first at 
break of day, when he gives his call note, “ kuck-ku, kuck-ku’;” the 
female then comes off an hour, and the same is repeated at dusk. And 
Mr. C. A. Allen, of Nicasia, Maria County, California, says— 

While the female is incubating the male usually mounts some old stump, a 


dead limb, or fence post in the vicinity of the nest, and every few seconds utters a 
long-drawn note not unlike ‘whaa-whaa.’ . . . During incubation the male of the 


valley partridge is very attentive, usually taking an elevated position near the 
RR2 
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nest, where, with crest erect and tail spread, he bids defiance to all intruders, 
uttering an oft-repeated ‘whew-whew-whew.’ When the brooding hen leaves 
her nest to be fed, should he be absent from the post of duty, her cry of ‘ tobacco, 
tobacco,’ very plainly given, brings him up at once. 

When occasionally the plumed partridge has two broods during 
the season, the male cares for the first one while the female is busy 
hatching the second. 

In 1883 (says Mr. Allen) I met with a brood of young birds in Oregon. The 
male who had charge of them performed the usual tactics of feigning lameness, 
and tried his very best to draw my attention away from the young; and, seeing I 
paid no attention to him, showed a great deal of distress, The young scattered 
promptly in all directions, and the majority were most effectually hidden in an 


instant. 


The male passenger pigeon as well as the band-tailed and red-billed 
pigeon co-operate in the duty of incubation, and do so in respect to 
time with remarkable regularity and punctuality. The hen occupies 
the nest from about two o’clock in the afternoon until nine or ten 
the following morning; the cock undertakes the duty during the 
intervening period. 


The change is made with great regularity as to time, all the males being on 
the nest by 10 a.m... . The sitting bird does not leave the nest until the bill of 
the incoming mate nearly touches its tail, the former slipping off as the latter 
takes its place. The old birds never feed in or near the nesting-place, but 
leave all the beech-nuts, acorns, &c., there for their young. Many of them go a 
hundred miles each day for food. 


In an account of the breeding of the wild pigeon in confinement 
Mr. F. J. Thompson, having charge of the Zoological Gardens at 
Cincinnati, mentions the co-operation of the cock in preparing the 
nest. 

During the spring of 1887 the Society purchased three pairs of trapped birds, 
which were placed in one of the outer aviaries. Early in March 1878 I noticed 
that they were mating, and procuring some twigs I wove three rough platforms and 
fastened them up in convenient places, at the same time throwing a further supply 
of building material on the floor. Within twenty-four hours two of the platforms 
were selected, the male carrying the material, whilst the female busied herself in 


placing it. 

The cock mourning dove pays devoted court to his mate at all 
times, and there are grounds for the belief that many couples remain 
paired throughout the year, as single pairs may be seen in winter as 
well as summer; indeed, it is not improbable that they remain 
paired for life, as, in the opinion of competent observers, the Mexican 
ground doves do. 

The young of the passenger pigeon are forced out of their nests 
by their parents as soon as they are strong enough to bear the expul- 
sion. The cock generally undertakes this, presumably painful, duty. 
He pushes the young off the nest. ‘ The latter struggles and squeals 
precisely like a tame squab, but is finally crowded out along the branch, 
and after further feeble resistance flutters down to the ground.’ 
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I am sorry to mention, to the disgrace of the male Mexican 
turkeys, that they not only leave their mates to attend exclusively to 
the duties of incubation, giving no assistance whatever, but that, 
according to trustworthy observations, ‘they often destroy the eggs 
and tender young.’ This eccentric and unnatural conduct is, perhaps, 
explicable on the charitable supposition that the Mexican turkeys of 
both sexes suffer from an hereditarily transmissible mental disorder, 
specially manifested in the male by the criminal act just mentioned ; 
for evidently the brains of both sexes are easily turned. ‘I have 
been told, writes Mr. Herbert Brown to Captain Bendire, ‘ that 
coyotes [prairie wolves] catch these turkeys by running in circles 
under their roosting-trees, till the birds get dizzy with watching 
them and fall down, I never saw it done, but have been assured 
that it is a fact.’ 

One of the most remarkable and astonishing practices of the 
members of the grouse family is that of feigning lameness in order 
to lure the attention of an enemy or intruder from the nest or young 
brood when in danger. Mention has already been made of a cock 
bird which had charge of a brood of chickens, and which, being dis- 
turbed by the approach of a gentleman, feigned lameness, and ‘ tried 
his very best’ to draw the intruder’s attention away from the young. 
Such a proceeding by the male parent is, we believe, comparatively 
rare; but the female adopts it on all, or almost all, occasions of 
apparent danger. If, when she is on the nest, a supposed enemy 
approaches, she starts away, and by her surprising tactics generally 
succeeds in baffling him completely. Mr. Ernest E. Thompson, of 
Toronto, Canada, in his description of the Canadian ruffed grouse, 
observes :— 

Every field man must be acquainted with the simulation of lameness, by which 
many birds decoy, or try to decoy, intruders from their nests. This isan invariable 
device of the partridge, and I have no doubt that it is quite successful with the 
natural foes of the bird; indeed, it is often so with man. A dog, as I have often 
seen, is certain to be misled and duped, and there is little doubt that a minx, 
skunk, racoon, fox, coyote, or wolf would fare no better. Imagine the effect of a 
bird’s tactics on a prowling fox; he has scented her as she sits, he is almost upon 
her, but she has been watching him, and suddenly, with aloud ‘ whirr,’ she springs 
up and tumbles a few yards before him. The suddenness and noise with which 
the bird appears causes the fox to be totally carried away; he forgets all his 
former experience, he never thinks of the eggs, his mind is filled with the thoughts 
of the wounded bird almost within his reach; a few more bounds and his meal 
will be secured. So he springs and springs, and very nearly catches-her, and in 
his excitement he is led on and away till finally the bird flies off, leaving him a 
quarter of a mile or more from the nest. If, instead of eggs, the partridge has 
chicks, she does not await the coming of the enemy, but runs to meet and mislead 
him ere yet he is in the neighbourhood of the brood ; she then leads him far away, 


and, returning by a circuitous route, gathers her young together again by her 
clucking. 


Mr. Manly Hardy states that if the young are disturbed when only 
a few days old, 
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the hen immediately flies at the intruder, making a loud noise, often striking him 
in the face or breast. . . . She throws herself on her breast and kicks herself 
along with her feet, aided by her spread wings, making a loud squealing noise. She 
goes just fast enough so that the pursuer cannot get his hand on her, recovering, 
in a rod or two, to seem only broken-winged, and a distance further on suddenly 
darting off. If one keeps quiet, in a short time she returns to the vicinity 
and calls her chicks, who come out of their hiding-places and rejoin her, 


If the female willow ptarmigan be approached, 


she crouches to the ground amongst her brood, and if she sees it impossible to 
escape notice she rolls and tumbles away as though mortally injured, and thus 
tries to lead one from her chicks. 


In feigning lameness or other bodily injury when apprehensive of 
danger the American pigeons resemble the grouse. Referring to the 
red-billed pigeon, an observer of it writes— 

It was not until I had approached within arm’s length of her nest that the 


bird arose, and, tumbling heavily into the bushes, fluttered away over the ground 
in capital feint of injury, in order to attract attention away from her nest. 


Concerning the mourning dove, it is stated that 


if the sitting bird be flushed she will tumble from the nest with piteous cries 
and in a very dilapidated condition, 


The ground dove displays an essentially similar characteristic. Dr. 
W. L. Ralph writes— 


When one is driven from a nest containing eggs it will drop to the ground as 
if shot, and will then flutter around as if wounded, to try to draw the person dis- 
turbing it away from the nest, but, whether it succeeds or not, it will soon fly off. 
When a nest contains young, however, the bird will become almost frantic with 
anxiety, and will tumble around until it appears to be nearly exhausted. I have 
often refrained from taking nests that I have wanted on account of the evident 
distress of the parent birds. 


All life—indeed, all nature—is a mystery; but some facts of life 
impress the observer as being especially mysterious and wonderful, 
and the facts just described seem to be pre-eminently of that class. 
A bird that will pretend to be lame, that will pretend that it is other- 
wise suffering some grave bodily injury, that being scented as she 
sits by a fox which is almost upon her will suddenly spring up and 
tumble a few yards before him, will then spring and tumble again 
repeatedly, keeping herself so short a distance in advance of him as 
to make him sure of catching her, and finally, having lured him 
away a long distance from her treasures, will suddenly fly off, leaving 
him baulked and confounded while she regains her nest, is a bird 
seemingly endowed with reasoning and executive power far beyond 
that which we are wont to ascribe to even the most intelligent mem- 
ber of the class Aves. We ask, in astonishment, whence did the 
quail derive this marvellous intuition? All we know is that it is 
inherited from a preceding generation; but if we go back for any 
number of generations we get no nearer to a conception of how an idea 
of the remarkable device in question first originated in the bird’s 
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brain, and can only exclaim with Tennyson, ‘ Behold, we know not 
anything.’ 

The courage with which the mothers protect their young broods 
and attack intruders is alike remarkable and interesting. Mr. Hardy 
reports— 

I saw a ruffed grouse with a brood of young attack an Indian dog and drive 
him off. The dog suddenly ran on the bird with her brood, She certainly looked 
the very incarnation of fury; every feather in her body was standing on end, as, 
perfectly reckless of consequences, she fairly flew at the dog; but she was so 
quick and nimble in her movements that she escaped ali harm, and actually com- 
pelled the dog, by various peckings on the legs and head, to turn tail and run. 


Mr. Evans Lewis mentions that when running after a young 
white-tailed ptarmigan, near a fortnight old, he was attacked by its 
mother, which flew round his head and approached close enough to 
knock his hat off. Referring to the Columbian sharp-tailed grouse, 
an observer of it mentions that the female is exceedingly devoted to 
her young brood, and that he saw one boldly attack his dog, which 
happened to run into a covey about a week old. Mr. W. G. Smith, 
writing to Captain Bendire, remarks concerning the sage grouse, 
‘The female is devoted to her young, and will protect them at the 
risk of her life.’ He caught six young chickens, probably about four 
days old. Their mother flew at his legs, and followed him two hundred 
yards to where his wagon was standing, making continuous hostile 
demonstrations. 

The food of the grouse, and generally of the pigeons and doves of 
North America, consists mainly of three kinds—(1) fruits of various 
kinds, including blackberries, blueberries, raspberries, and elderberries 
early in the season, and later in the year various other berries, as well 
as wild grapes; (2) beech-nuts, chestnuts, acorns, wheat, and other 
seeds of various kinds ; (3) the buds of various trees, and the foliage 
of plants—that of clover, strawberry, buttercup, wintergreen, pepper- 
mint, and partridge-berry predominating. 

The Canadian ruffed grouse feed not only on the buds of the 
poplar but also on the old hard leaves of it; these they eat con- 
tinuously until the last of them have fallen, late in October even, 
when other food is abundant. During the winter these birds, as well 
as the sage grouse, live almost entirely on the leaves of the sage 
bush (Artemisia), which usually grows to the height of two or three 
feet in some of the richer valley lands. (4) The whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the grouse family are decidedly carnivorous ; they devour an 
immense number of grasshoppers and crickets ; they also eat beetles 
and ants (especially the winged females of the latter, of which the 
Texan Bob White is very fond), various other insects, caterpillars, 
earthworms, and small snails. 

As birds have no teeth they do not masticate their food before 
swallowing it. It needs, therefore, to be subjected to a grinding 
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process by the gizzard. The absence of teeth in this organ is com- 
pensated for by the presence in it of small hard pebbly substances 
which the birds pick up, and by means of which they triturate the 
hard parts of the food, and thus facilitate their assimilation. Where 
gravel abounds birds keep the gizzard supplied with the needful little 
pebbles, but on the ‘ Big Plain’ of North America stones of any kind 
are unknown, and in nearly all parts of Manitoba gravel is unattain- 
able during the winter. Fortunately for the birds, nature supplies a 
substitute for gravel by means of the wild prairie rose (Rosa blanda), 
‘which is abundant everywhere; and the ruddy hips, unlike most 
fruits, do not fall when ripe. Besides being sweet and nutritious, 
they contain a number of small angular hard seeds which answer 
perfectly the purpose of gravel.’ Mr. Ernest E. Thompson, who has 
given special attention to the prairie sharp-tailed grouse of Manitoba, 
has examined its gizzard during every month of the year, and found 
it to be always provided with rose hips. 

Twenty years ago the enormous number of the birds in North 
America excited extreme astonishment, and has been adverted to by 
many writers. The vast breeding colonies of the wild pigeon fre- 
quently covered the forest for miles together. Mr. 8. B. Stevens, of 
Cadillac, a veteran pigeon-netter of large experience and a man of 
high reputation for veracity and carefulness of statement, gave in 
1888 the following testimony to Mr. William Brewster, who published 
it in his article ‘On the Present Status of the Wild Pigeon, &c.’ :— 


The largest nesting he ever visited was in 1878 or 1877. It began near 
Petosky, and extended north-east past Crooked Lake for twenty-eight miles, 
averaging three or four miles wide. The birds arrived in two separate bodies, one 
directly from the south by land, the other following the east coast of Wisconsin 
and crossing at Manitou Island. He saw the latter body come in from the lake at 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. It was a compact mass of pigeons, at least 
five miles long by one mile wide. The birds began building when the snow was 
twelve inches deep in the woods, although the fields were bare at the time. So 
rapidly did the colony extend its boundaries that it soon passed literally over and 
around the place where he was netting, although when he began this point was 
several miles from the nearest nest. Nestings usually start in deciduous woods, 
but during their progress the pigeons do not skip any kind of trees they encounter. 
The Petosky nesting extended eight miles through hard-wood timber, then crossed 
a river bottom wooded with arbor vite, and thence stretched through white pine 
woods about twenty miles. For the entire distance of twenty-eight miles every 
tree of any size had more or less nests, and many trees were filled with them. 
None were lower than about fifteen feet above the ground. 

At least five hundred men were engaged in netting pigeons during the great 
Petosky nesting of 1881. Mr. Stevens thought that they may have captured on 
an average 20,000 birds apiece during the season. Sometimes two car-loads were 
shipped south on the railroad each day. Nevertheless he believed that not one 
bird in a thousand was taken. Hawks and owls often abound near the nesting 
Owls can be heard hooting there all night. 


On one occasion an immense flock of young birds became be- 
wildered in a fog while crossing Crooked Lake, and, descending, 
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struck the water and perished by thousands. The shore for miles 
was covered a foot or more deep with them. The old birds rose above 
the fog and none were killed. 

The battle of life, or the struggle for existence, in the animal 
kingdom results in such a check by the various species on the growth 
of each other as to maintain to a large extent a fair balance of the 
contending forces, although it happens from time to time that some 
species are crowded out of existence. In their primeval dwelling- 
places the grouse have, of course, many enemies, which prevent their 
numbers from becoming unduly excessive. Among such enemies 
may be mentioned the fox, cat, minx, weasel, and squirrel; birds of 
prey, comprising certain hawks and owls, which destroy either the 
eggs or the young ; and numerous snakes, including, especially, rattle- 
snakes, which are terrible enemies. One of them, when killed, was 
found to have swallowed five Texan Bob Whites at one meal; another, 
contained four Bob Whites and a scaled partridge. But of all living 
enemies man is at once the most powerful and immeasurably the most 
fatal. I shall advert to his destructive work shortly. Meanwhile I 
must add a few words concerning the influence of wet and cold seasons, 
and prairie fires. 

During wet springs the nests, which are generally on the 
ground, are often inundated, especially if they be in valleys or on 
low grounds, The following fact is a striking example of this truth : 
Mr. J. W. Preston, of Baxter, Iowa, records that several years ago he 
frightened a prairie hen from her nest of eggs in a marsh that was sub- 
ject to overflow; the nest was entirely submerged and the bird was 
incubating the cold eggs! Not eight feet distant, on a tussock, a 
marsh hawk was waiting for her clutch of eggs. The number of eggs 
and of newly-hatched chickens which are destroyed during and in 
consequence of wet seasons must be enormous; and the effects of 
exceptionally cold seasons are probably not less destructive. On the 
high plateaux where the white-tailed ptarmigan is found the wind 
often blows with a tremendous sweep, and is almost strong enough to 
throw downa man. Suffering from the extreme cold when such a 
wind is blowing, the ptarmigan have learnt to dig out for themselves 
little nests or hollows in the snow banks; they lie with their heads 
towards the wind, and are thus greatly protected from it, but such 
snowy refuges must at best be terribly cold. In some years the 
spring season begins especially early, and the warm weather is often 
succeeded temporarily by a return of wintry cold. As the love- 
making of the grouse commences habitually before the snow has 
completely disappeared, incubation is apt to occur exceptionally early 
in the year, and meanwhile to be overtaken, therefore, by the return 
of cold northern blasts, which often prove fatal to a large number of 
newly hatched chicks, and sometimes to the too devoted mother, as 
appears from the following authentic and pathetic fact, viz. that a 
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hen was discovered sitting on her nest of eggs, she and her eggs 
being quite frozen to death. In some years the winter cold proves 
terribly destructive. Mr. A. C. Lowell, writing to Captain Bendire, 
thus refers to its effect on the valley partridge :— 

In the winter of 1887-8 about two feet of snow fell, followed by three very 
severe nights, in which the thermometer reached 28° below zero. This killed 
most of these birds. In the following fall I heard of but three or four coveys of 
quail within a radius of sixty miles where thousands had been the year before. 


The most destructive agents of the nests of the justly designated 
‘valuable bird’ the prairie hen, as well as of various other kinds 
of grouse, are the prairie fires, which often occur and commit fearful 
ravages. Many of the stockmen do not burn their hay ground 
until the middle of May, and hence thousands of eggs are destroyed 
every year. Moreover many nests with eggs are yearly ploughed up, 
and thus the general loss is increased. 

In spite, however, of all adverse influences, some species of grouse 
seem not only to maintain their position effectually, but actually to 
spread themselves increasingly over wide territories. The quail, known 
throughout the United States as the Bob White, is steadily advancing 
westward, southward, and northward. It is now found in Colorado, 
Utah, California, Northern New Mexico, and Oregon. In fact, it 
evidently makes itself at home in any country where the climate is 
not too severe in winter. 

On the other hand, the evidence that a great decrease of bird life 
has long been going on in North America is irresistible. In former 
times the heath hen used to be seen in autumn in ‘ packs’ com- 
prising from 100 to 200 birds in each; now the number'in a covey 
rarely exceeds six or eight. In Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 
where the Columbian sharp-tailed grouse used to be exceedingly 
abundant a decade ago, it is every year becoming rarer, and, at the 
present rate of decrease, it will not be long before the bird will be 
numbered among the game birds of the past. Similar testimony 
concerning the rapidly increasing scarcity of this bird is tendered by 
various observers, among whom may be mentioned Mr. Denis Gale, 
and Mr. W. M. Wolfe, of Kearney, Nebraska ; the last-named gentle- 
man says that this bird ‘has retired before civilisation, and the 
pinnated grouse has taken its place.’ The breeding range of the 
wild turkey, the largest and finest of American game birds, is yearly 
becoming more restricted, and, at the present rate of decrease, the 
total extinction of this bird east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio River is only a question of a few years. Throughout Missouri 
and Kansas it is already nearly exterminated. It used to be found 
in Nebraska; none occur there now. Dr. W. L. Ralph, of Utica, 
New York, writes :— 


Fifteen years ago I found the wild turkey abundant in most parts of Florida 
» . + but they have gradually decreased in numbers since then, and, though stil} 
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common in places where the country is wild and unsettled, they are rapidly dis+ 
appearing from those parts in the vicinity of villages and navigable waters. 

The ground doves are constant residents of Florida, and ten or 
fifteen years ago they were abundant throughout the central and 
northern parts of the State. They are still common, though fast de- 
creasing in numbers, owing principally to the causes that are rapidly 
exterminating most Florida birds, viz. plume hunters and tourists. 

Evidence is thus forthcoming from every part of the United 
States that the most important of their winged inhabitants are 
rapidly disappearing. The fact is a truly saddening one. There are 
certain causes conducing to their extinction which are inevitable. 
The gradual but rapidly increasing occupation of the land by the 
white man, or, as intimated by Mr. Wolfe, the ‘advance of civilisa- 
tion,’ is not only depriving the red man of his hunting-grounds, and 
thus ensuring his destruction, but at the same time is ousting the 
birds from their vast prairie homes, which they have occupied for 
countless centuries, and thus condemning them also to gradual 
extinction. This result is certainly being effected, and will, no 
doubt, sooner or later be accomplished. In any case it is a deplor- 
able one, but it need not be hastened by the extraordinarily reckless 
and selfish conduct of the European invader. Of course, as the vast 
territories of the United States become occupied by white men, who 
will use them for the growth of cereals and other vegetable products, 
or for grazing purposes, the former occupants of those territories will 
gradually migrate from them to regions in which they may still live, 
and, as birds are capable of ranging over vast areas, it is reasonable to 
suppose that of the dispossessed occupants they will suffer least by 
their expulsion from their formerhomes. But as the time approaches 
when the white man will become lord of all he surveys, the wild fowl, 
as well as other wild animals, will betake themselves to their last 
available refuges, there to meet their inevitable fate—gradual ex- 
tinction. Even now, as we have seen, the number of birds is already 
fast diminishing ; but though this process cannot be arrested it is 
within the power of the American people to lessen, as well as to 
increase, its rapidity. 

Now, a vast number of birds are destroyed yearly for the sake 
merely of gratifying that baneful and detestable love of ‘sport,’ in 
the indulgence of which thousands of men pride themselves. Many 
birds are also destroyed for the sake of their plumage ; but the most 
fell and wholesale destroyers of bird life are the men who kill the 
passenger pigeon by thousands and thousands for the sake of enrich- 
ing themselves by their slaughter. The enormous ‘ breeding colonies,’ 
or ‘ pigeon roosts,’ as they were formerly called, frequently covering 
the forest for miles, and so often mentioned by naturalists and 
hunters in former years, are, like the immense herds of the American 
bison which roamed over the great plains of the West in countless 
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thousands but a couple of decades ago, things of the past, never to 
be seen again. In fact, the extermination of the passenger pigeon 
has progressed so rapidly during the past twenty years that it looks 
now as if its total extermination might be accomplished within the 
present century. The immense destruction of this pigeon in a 
single year and at one roost only is thus described by Professor 
H. B. Roney in the Chicago Field :— 

The nesting area, situated near Petosky, covered something like 100,000 acres 

of land, and included not less than 150,000 acres within its limits, being in length 
about forty miles by three to ten in width. The number of dead birds sent by 
rail (in 1878) was estimated at 12,500 daily, or 1,500,000 for the summer, besides 
80,352 live birds; an equal number was sent by water. We have (says the writer), 
adding the thousands of dead and wounded not secured, and the myriads of squabs 
left dead in the nest, at the lowest possible estimate a grand total of 1,000,000,000 
pigeons sacrificed to Mammon during the nesting season of 1878. 
Captain Bendire is of opinion that the last-mentioned figure is 
far above the actual number killed during that or any other year; 
but even granting that only a million were killed at this roost 
the slaughter is appalling, and it is not strange that the number 
of this bird is now small compared with what it was in former 
years. 

The question whether the American people will be content to 
look on with indifference while the beautiful and interesting feathered 
inhabitants of their country are being rapidly and wilfully destroyed 
is a question deserving grave consideration. And if evidence should 
be forthcoming that a large majority of the citizens of the great 
Western Republic are not consenting witnesses of the wilful destruc- 
tion of these birds, two other questions arise—(1) Can this destruction 
be prevented ? and (2), if it can, will the sovereign people insist on 
its prevention? It seems to me that both these questions may and 
ought to be answered in the affirmative. I fear that the adoption of 
an effective preventive measure by each of the forty-four States of 
the American Union separately is scarcely to be hoped for. Never- 
theless three American States—viz. Wisconsin, Michigan, and Massa- 
chusetts—have done honour to themselves by taking the initiative in 
lessening, or attempting to lessen, the vast destruction continually 
going on ; and even Cuba is rivalling these three American States by 
making a similar effort. But it is alleged that ‘the present laws of 
Michigan and Wisconsin are simply worse than useless ; for, while 
they prohibit disturbing the birds within their nesting, they allow an 
unlimited netting only a few miles beyond its outskirts during the 
entire breeding season.’ The experience of the Cuban legislation on 
this subject is like to that recorded of Wisconsin and Michigan ; in 
Cuba the blue-headed quail dove ‘is constantly decreasing in 
numbers,’ writes Dr. Juan Vilarbo, Professor of the University of 
Havana, and ‘ it is continually persecuted, notwithstanding that it is 
protected at certain times by the hunting laws.’ 
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The breeding range of the heath hen, ‘ the last remnant of a once 
more or less widely distributed race at various points in Eastern 
Massachusetts, Southern Connecticut, Long Island, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania,’ is at present limited to the island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Massachusetts, where these birds are ‘ strictly protected by law.’ 
Nevertheless one of the Boston market men reported ‘that he has 
had as many as twenty from the Vineyard in a single season.’ Though 
within the limited area of the island of Martha’s Vineyard the effort 
to preserve the heath hen from slaughter has approached nearly to 
success, the protective laws of Wisconsin and Michigan have, as stated 
above, proved abortive ; and, in my opinion, the only measure at once 
practicable and likely to conduce to a successful coping with the evil 
is an Act of Congress for the rigorous prevention of the bird slaughter 
going on. The proposal of such an Act would probably evoke the 
vigorous opposition of the advocates and defenders of the doctrine of 
‘State rights.’ As I am not an American politician I do not venture 
to offer an opinion on the practicability of this proposal, but commend 
the whole subject to the earnest attention of American statesmen and 
lovers not only of their great country, but also of its winged inhabit- 
ants, whose mournful procession to extinction they may, if they 
resolve to do so, indefinitely retard. 

JoHN WorTH. 
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THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION 


IN order to understand the Behring Sea question, some knowledge of 
the natural history of the fur seal (Callorhinus ursinus) is requisite. 
The more important facts as bearing on the question may be briefly 
stated ; and those desiring to further study the question are referred 
to Mr. Henry W. Elliott’s book, Our Arctic Province, published by 
C. Scribner’s Sons, New York, to which I am indebted for much infor- 
mation. 

The breeding ground of the fur seal is on the Pribylov Islands, 
St. Paul and St. George, in the Behring Sea.'!' They are about 180 
miles from the nearest land, and were discovered by Pribylov, who 
commanded the sloop called ‘St. George ’ engaged in the fur business, 
in 1786: they were then uninhabited, but natives were brought from 
Oonalashka and Atkha, and the population in 1880 consisted of 298 
souls on St. Paul and ninety-two on St. George. St. Paul contains 
thirty-three and St. George twenty-seven square miles. 

The islands have been rented from the United States Government 
by the Alaska Commercial Company, under certain regulations, 
including the education and care of the natives, all of whom are 
employed by the Company. 

The breeding season lasts from May until August, some young 
seals and females remaining until November ; but during the rest of 
the year the islands are deserted by the seals, whose whereabouts is 
not then distinctly known ; it is probably far to the South, in the North 
Pacific Ocean. 

A few old males begin to arrive at the islands early in May, but 
the mass early in June; they are then excessively fat, and weigh 
about 500 Ibs. ; the females arrive about the middle of June, though a 
few are earlier ; they are much smaller than the males and weigh 80 to 
90 lbs. Each bull selects a bit of land on arrival on which he collects 
several females as soon as they land, and defends against all other 
bulls, the fights between the bulls for the possession of the females 
being very severe. Each bull will collect from six to perhaps in some 
cases, as many as forty to fifty in his harem, those who by their early 
arrival have secured the best bits of ground, near the water, getting 
the most. The females give birth toa single pup within about twenty- 

1 See chart on page 608, 
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four hours of landing, the period of gestation being twelve months less 
afewdays. The males leave at the end of July and early in August, in 
an emaciated condition, not having fed nor entered the sea since they 
arrived : the females, however, constantly go to the sea to feed, and 
return to the land to nurse their young. The pups get down to the 
water’s edge and begin to learn to swim when about six weeks old. 
By the middle of September they can all swim, and the ‘ Rookeries,’ 
as the breeding grounds are called, are then broken up, and by the 
end of October and beginning of November all the mature seals have 
left: a few pups remain about the islands a little longer, but by the 
end of November the whole are gone, and the islands are deserted. 

An important fact is that the males, up to the age of six years, 
take no part in breeding, but herd by themselves in a different part 
of the islands: they are called ‘ holluschickie,’ or bachelor seals, and 
are calculated to consist of from one-half to one-third of the whole 
number of seals, which was put by Mr. Elliott in 1873 at about five 
millions. It is from these bachelor seals that the Alaska Commercial 
Company, who have the sole right of taking seals on the islands, 
select those to be killed: the number being limited by their agreement 
with the United States Government to 100,000 annually. The 
breeding seals are never disturbed or, interfered with. 

The manner of securing the bachelor seals is as follows :—In the 
very early morning the natives get between the bachelor seals and 
the sea. They then spread out on each flank of the herd, and drive 
the seals, which then form a long line, to the neighbourhood of the 
storehouses, where they are ‘corralled.’ The foreman then selects 
those to be killed, which are mostly three and four years old (the skins 
being finest at that period), and they are slaughtered by being 
knocked on the head with a wooden club, the others finding their 
way back to the sea. 

Alaska was sold by Russia to the United States in 1867 for 
$7,200,000 in gold, or rather less than a million and a half sterling. 
In the treaty conveying Alaska to the United States, the western 
and southern boundary of Alaska was defined as follows :— 


The western limit, within which the territories and dominion conveyed are 
contained, passes through a point in Behring’s Straits on the parallel of 65° 30’ 
north latitude, at its intersection by the meridian which passes midway between 
the islands of Krusenstern, or Ignalosk, and the island of Ratmanoff, or Noonarbook, 
and proceeds due north, without limitation, into the Frozen Ocean. The same 
western limit, beginning at the same initial point, proceeds thenee in a course 
nearly south-west, through Behring’s Straits and Behring’s Sea, so as to pass mid- 
way between the north-west point of the island of St. Lawrence and the south-east 
point of Cape Choukotski to the meridian of 172° west longitude ; thence, from the 
intersection of that meridian, in a south-westerly direction, so as to pass midway 
between the island of Attou and the Copper Island of the Kormandarski couplet 
or group, in the North Pacific Ocean, to the meridian of 193° west longitude, so 
as to include in the territory conveyed the whole of the Aleutian Islands east of 
the meridian, 
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This has been taken by most people merely to convey all land to 
eastward of boundary. 

Fer many years sealing schooners have been fitted out from 
Victoria, British Columbia, and from Puget’s Sound and San Francisco, 
and have killed seals on the open sea, cruising off the coasts of the 
United States and of British Columbia, and have no doubt occasionally 
gone into the Behring Sea. These are mostly sailing schooners, 
though a few have an auxiliary screw. They are worked by from five 


740° 5 
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to eight white men, and carry six or seven boats with three Indians, 
viz. two rowers and a hunter to each ; and these boats, when the 
weather is fine enough, cruise on the open sea round the schooner. 
often out of sight of her, and kill the seals sleeping on the water, 
either by spearing or shooting them, now generally the latter. 

About the years 1884 and 1885, it being apparent that large 
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profits were to be made by sealing, the number of schooners fitted 
out began to increase; and, although a good number of seals were 
killed to the south of the Aleutian Islands, the majority were killed 
inside the Behring Sea, the schooners following the seals up from the 
south, as they went to their breeding-ground on the Pribylov Islands. 

In 1885 two schooners sealing in the Behring Sea were spoken by 
a United States revenue cruiser, though not molested ; but in 1886 
three were seized, they being at the time about seventy miles from 
land, or about halfway between the Pribylov Islands and Oonalashka, 
and these were condemned and confiscated by the United States 
Court at Sitka. Upon representations being made at Washington, it 
was said no more would be seized until the matter was discussed ; 
nevertheless, in 1887 six were seized, and so the dispute began. 

The Government of the United States hold that the Behring Sea 
is a mare clausum and included in Alaska. 

The British Government hold that it is part of the Pacific Ocean 
and the open sea. 

It is difficult to see how the United States can prove their con- 
tention. No doubt the Russians originally endeavoured to make the 
Behring Sea a mare clawswm, and a ukase was issued in 1821 for- 
bidding the approach of any vessel within thirty leagues of the coast 
of Russian America, a brig, the ‘ Pearl,’ belonging to the United States 
being subsequently seized. In 1824-25, however, conventions were 
entered into between Russia and the United States, and Russia and 
Great Britain, which stipulated ‘that in all parts of the great ocean, 
commonly known as the Pacific Ocean, and its adjoining seas to the 
south, the citizens and subjects of the high contracting powers may 
engage freely and without opposition in navigation and fishing, 
&e.,’ and contemporary maps show that Behring Sea was con- 
sidered part of the Pacific Ocean. 

An indemnity was paid by the Russian Government to the 
owners of the ‘ Pearl.’ 

In 1842 the Russian Governor, Ekeolen, reported that United 
States and other whalers were fishing north of the Aleutian Islands, 
and asked that cruisers might be sent to stop them. The Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, however, replied that the United States 
had the right to fish everywhere in the Pacific Ocean. The number 
of whalers increased until, about the years 1854-55-56, they 
amounted to nearly 600, the majority belonging to the United 
States, and there was never any question of their right to fish in the 
Behring Sea. There are none there now, or hardly any, simply 
because the whales have disappeared, and there are none to catch. 

In 1872, Mr. Phelps, the collector of Customs at San Francisco, 
wrote officially to the Government of the United States to say reports 
were about that vessels were to be sent from the Sandwich Islands, 
Japan, &c., to take seals on their annual migration northwards in the 
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passes of the Aleutian Islands, &c., and asking that a revenue vessel 
should be sent to protect the fishery. To this Mr. George §. 
Boutwell, who was then Secretary of the Treasury at Washington, 
replied, saying, ‘I do not see that the United States would have the 
jurisdiction or power to drive off parties going up there for that 
purpose, unless they made such attempt within a marine league of 
the shore.’ 

The 100,000 skins or less which were taken every year by the 
Alaska Commercial Company from the Pribylov Islands about sup- 
plied the market, and were worth about $74 a skin in 1885-87 ; the 
schooners, however, that escaped capture in 1887 put about 30,000 
additional skins on the market, and this brought the price down 
to $5. The Alaska Commercial Company was very influential, and it 
being evident their success was likely to be seriously interfered with 
commercially, an attempt was made to close the Behring Sea. The 
lease of this company came to an end a year or two ago, and the islands 
are now let to another company who made a higher bid. 

There is no doubt that many female seals are killed by the 
schooners, and that it is not easy always to distinguish the females 
on the sea, when only their heads are above water. If this, however, 
is allowed to go on, there is grave danger of the species being even- 
tually exterminated, as has nearly been the case with the sea otter. 
On the other hand, everyone has a right to fish and do so as he 
pleases in the open sea, and it is most important this right should 
not be interfered with. 

The arbitrators now sitting at Paris for the settlement of this 
question consist of—British: Lord Hannen, Sir J. D. Thompson ; 
United States: Mr. Justice Haslan, Senator J. P. Morgan; French: 
Baron de Courcel; Italian: Marquis Visconti Venosta; Swedish : 
Mr. Gram ; and whatever may be their finding, it is to be hoped that, 
although it isa most difficult question, some international agreement 
may be come to, to prevent the indiscriminate killing of female seals. 

The only place where the fur seal is known to breed, in addition 
to the Pribylov Islands, is on Behring and Copper Islands, off the 
Russian coast. Two schooners were seized off these islands, but far 
from land, by Russian cruisers last year ; so there is also a question 
to be settled with the Russian Government. 


M. CuLmMe SEYMOUR, 





THE ART OF BREATHING 


As a rule we breathe automatically, and we take into the lungs 
during each twenty-four hours about 425 cubic feet of air. Im- 
portant as is food and liquid to sustain life, these are insignificant 
as compared to air. A man may live several days without food, but 
he dies if he remain only a few minutes without air. By the act of 
breathing, oxygen is brought into contact with the blood and car- 
bonic acid given off into the air. It is the oxygen in the air that 
supports life, and if by some catastrophe the oxygen were destroyed 
over the whole earth during even so short a time as ten minutes, 
the whole of the animal creation, except some few of the hybernating 
animals, would cease to exist. 

At the average rate of breathing, a man takes about fourteen 
pints of air per minute, and about twenty-one per cent. of this air 
consists of oxygen. Consequently about three pints of oxygen per 
minute seems to be required in order to sustain life. 

Suppose we could obtain only half this quantity of oxygen per 
minute, what results would follow ? 

I can speak from practical experience of these results. During 
the year 1877 I left the plains of India, and proceeded to Simla, and 
the room I lived in was about 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
I took with me an aneroid barometer, but I found this instrument 
useless, as it read only to 5,000 feet, and therefore remained fixed,. 
no matter what was the state of the weather, as I was 2,000 feet 
above its reading. 

Delighted with the coolness of the air after the scorching heat of 
the plains, I started soon after sunrise to take a walk round the 
mountain Jacko. Walking at my usual pace of about three miles an 
hour, I ascended the hill; but a strange sensation soon came over 
me: I felt giddy; my pulse and heart were beating at 132 per 
minute; I broke out in a profuse perspiration, and felt as though I 
were being suffocated. I was compelled to sit down, as I was quite 
faint and weak. I returned to my room, but it was fully two hours 
before I partially recovered. 

Being in excellent health at the time, I was much puzzled to 
account for the strange sensations I had experienced, which, although 
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not returning with the same force, yet visited me every now and 
then, even when sitting quietly in an arm-chair. 

Every effect must have a cause, and whilst looking at my rigid 
barometer it suddenly occurred to me that I had found the cause, 
more especially as my sensations were very similar to those I had 
suffered from when in a crowded and badly ventilated theatre or room. 

When down in the plains, I had, at the usual rate of breathing, 
taken into my lungs about fourteen pints of air per minute, contain- 
ing about three pints of oxygen. If these fourteen pints had been 
enclosed in a bladder and taken to an elevation of 7,000 feet, the 
bladder would have burst, because the fourteen pints of air would 
have expanded—and, for the sake of a simple illustration, we will 
suppose they expanded to twenty-eight pints, or just double. 

It followed, therefore, that when I breathed automatically, at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet, at the same rate as that at which I had 
breathed in the plains, I took into my lungs, say, fourteen pints of 
rarefied air, equal to only seven pints of the air of the plains. Con- 
sequently, instead of supplying my blood with three pints of oxygen 
per minute, I was supplying it with only one pint and a half. 

It was only natural that some effects would be produced by this 
reduction of oxygen taken into the lungs, and those which I had 
experienced were a considerable increase in the rate at which my 
heart beat and a feeling of suffocation. Why did my heart beat 
quicker in consequence of less oxygen being inhaled? was now the 
question. 

Without making use of scientific terms I will describe in simple 
words the conclusions I arrived at. 

The heart acts automatically, as a sort of force pump, to drive 
the blood through the system and to bring this blood in contact with 
the air by aid of the lungs, or, in plain language, to oxygenise the 
blood. But in consequence of the expanded condition of the air at 
an elevation of 7,000 feet, only half the amount of oxygen was con- 
tained in the lungs that would be contained if I had been in the 
plains. Was it possible that the heart by beating at nearly twice its 
usual rate caused the circulation to proceed more rapidly, and con- 
sequently to travel more frequently through the lungs, and thus to 
obtain in two journeys the same amount of oxygen that was obtain- 
able by one journey, when the air was more dense, as it was in the 
plains ? If this were the cause of the strange sensations I had expe- 
rienced, I saw a possible remedy, which I decided to try practically 
on the following morning. The remedy was, to exert the will, and, 
instead of breathing automatically, to breathe at twice the usual 
rate, and also to take very long breaths. If, then, under normal 
conditions I took into my lungs about two gallons of air per minute, 
I would by breathing more rapidly take in about four gallons, and 
thus each minute would give myself a supply of three pints of oxygen 
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per minute. I commenced my walk as before, and soon experienced 
the same sensations. I then increased my rate of breathing to forty 
per minute, and in two minutes all sense of faintness ceased, and in 
five minutes the rate at which my heart had been beating was very 
much decreased. I continued my walk, and repeated my experiment, 
always with the same results, until I was convinced that I had found 
a remedy for the unpleasant effects of breathing a rarefied air. In 
the course of a week or ten days my system became accustomed to the 
rarefied air, and I did not feel any unusual effects from breathing. 

A few months after this experience I went on an expedition 
towards Thibet, and when ascending the mountain Hutto, which is, 
I believe, about 12,000 feet high, the same sensations occurred as 
those which had taken place on my first arrival at Simla. I imme- 
diately breathed very rapidly, and, after a few minutes, felt quite 
well, This result, in addition to that which took place at Simla, 
was, I considered, a good practical test that there was an art in 
breathing. 

If this were the only advantage to be obtained from knowing 
how to breathe it would not be of much advantage to the untravelled 
public. The majority of people rarely have to breathe at an elevation 
of even 7,000 feet ; but, having found the effects of rapid breathing, 
I reflected on the subject, and formed my own conclusions. 

At the date to which I refer, some fifteen years ago, I used to 
suffer, especially of a night, from most severe pain in the region of 
the heart ; during several years previously I had suffered in the same 
way, and I came to the conclusion that disease of the heart would 
terminate my earthly career. This throbbing pain would continue, 
with but slight intermission, during one or two hours. 

Thinking over this matter, it occurred to me that it might be 
due to the blood not being sufficiently supplied with oxygen. If this 
were the case the next time I experienced the pain I could try 
my remedy. I had not long to wait, for the pain came on very 
severely one night, and I immediately commenced breathing at the 
rate of about forty breaths per minute, with the result that the pain 
ceased in a few seconds and did not return that night. Since that 
time I have had several opportunities of trying my remedy, and in- 
variably with the same success, As time went on the pains became 
not only less frequent but less severe, and now, if there is the slightest 
indication of any such pain, rapid breathing prevents its arrival to 
maturity. 

In a medical book now before me it is stated, under the heading 
of Functional Disease of the Heart,’ that ‘palpitation is increased 
by sedentary occupations, but relieved by moderate exercise. 

What does moderate exercise do? It increases the rate of breath- 
ing, and hence gives a larger supply of oxygen to the blood than is 
given when a person is sitting still, But why take the exercise to 
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obtain this result ? It seems like burning down a house to roast a 
pig. Increase the rate of breathing, and the same results are gained, 
assuming that we can obtain pure air, even though we are sitting 
quietly in an‘arm-chair. 

Many people seem to consider that unless they can take one 
or two hours’ exercise each day they cannot keep in health. Tosome 
men who eat and drink too much such a proceeding may be necessary ; 
but during several years I have taken, as a rule, very little exercise, 
but I have obtained very much the same results by increasing the 
rate of my breathing during one or two hours a day, and when neces- 
sary I can walk ten or twelve miles, at a rate of about four miles an 
hour, without distress. 

It has been stated by others that many instances have occurred 
of persons who suffered from toothache having at length made up 
their minds to rush off to the dentist-and have the tooth extracted. 
On reaching the house of the dentist the person has found that the 
ache had ceased, and he therefore changed his mind and returned 
home. 

Fear has been the supposed cause of this effect, but I attribute 
it to the rapid breathing caused by the walk to the dentist’s. But 
why take the walk to increase the rate of breathing? By the action 
of the will the rate of breathing can be increased up to fifty breaths 
a minute whilst reposing in an arm-chair; and I can state that I 
have driven away headache, toothache, and other aches by breathing 
rapidly during several minutes. 

Another effect I have experienced from rapid breathing is the 
cure of restlessness and sleeplessness, from which those who use the 
brain much not infrequently suffer. In order to avoid breathing 
secondhand air, it is advisable to get out of bed and walk about the 
room, breathing very quickly during one or two minutes. 

Whilst there are few people who have to experience breathing at 
a great altitude, and thus to find the results due to admitting to the 
lungs a less allowance of oxygen than is necessary for health, there 
are hundreds of thousands who suffer, often without comprehending 
‘the cause, from breathing air which is absolutely poisonous. A 
man sits in his study occupied in literary work probably two or 
more hours; there is no circulation of air in the room, and he 

‘breathes down on the paper on which he is writing, or on a book he 
is reading. In a very few minutes the air which he has expelled 
from his lungs is again inhaled, and as he sits quietly pursuing his 
occupation, he is actually poisoning his blood by taking into the 
lungs those particles which the lungs half a minute before had 

thrown off. 

Persons who do not reflect on these matters seem utterly un- 
conscious that they are committing suicide by a slow but sure 
method of poisoning. Crowded rooms without proper ventilation, 
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rooms in which there are many gas-lights and but little change of 
air, are more dangerous to health than exposed cesspools or sewers, 
Like the effect produced by other poisons, such as an excessive use 
of alcohol or nicotine, persons have a strong desire for a repetition 
of the poison; they can scarcely endure a room containing fresh pure 
air. They will close every window and door because they feel cold, 
the coldness in the majority of cases being due to the impurity of 
the blood, resulting from breathing in vitiated air, When any 
disease attacks such persons, even such trifling affairs as a cold, sore 
throat, or cough, their blood is so impure that serious illness is 
usually the result ; whereas a person who had not poisoned his 
blood by breathing impure air would not even suffer from the first 
disease. 

Some few years ago I was asked by a gentleman, who was cele- 
brated for his choice wines and dinners, to dine with him. I usually 
declined attending a dinner, for the reason that the majority of 
dining-rooms become unendurable, in consequence of the foulness of 
the air, before half the dinner has been got over. Under great 
pressure I accepted this invitation, and soon found myself seated at 
the dining-table, with four other gentlemen, in a room about twelve 
feet square by eight feet high. Above the table were three gas-jets 
burning, and, the windows being closed, the room felt close even 
when we entered it. 

The menu which I glanced at showed what an excellent dinner 
had been provided by my host; but I had scarcely finished my 
oysters and turtle soup, when I began to feel sick and giddy. I broke 
out into a perspiration, and my heart was beating at the rate of about 
120 per minute. I tried to take long and rapid breaths, but with no 
satisfactory results. There was no help for it; I apologised to my 
host for being ill, but said I must leave. On reaching the open air 
I held on to the railings, as I felt weak and giddy, and then breathed 
as rapidly as I could. In less than a minute all unpleasant sensations 
left me, and I walked quietly home, a distance of about half a mile, 
breathing every now and then, during half a minute or so, as rapidly 
as I could. On entering my house I felt very hungry, and ordered 
some cold meat and bread and cheese to be brought me, and from 
these unattractive viands I made an enjoyable meal, because I was 
in pure air. The host to whom I refer, although much my junior in 
age, has been dead about five years. Whatever may have been the 
ultimate cause of his death, I have no doubt that the real cause was 
blood-poisoning in consequence of daily breathing a vitiated air. 

It is a well-known fact that we are continually building up new 
tissue in our bodies, and getting rid of the old, and the blood in our 
system is the principal material from which this new tissue is formed. 
If the blood is not properly oxygenised, it will build up impure 
tissue, and after some years a man may, by his own stupid acts, have 
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built up a body composed of material liable to various diseases on 
the slightest provocation, the sting of a wasp or a cut from a knife 
leading to most serious results. It is usual to say when such results 
occur, ‘That man’s blood was in a very unhealthy state;’ but it 
must be remembered that it is not only the blood itself which at the 
time was unhealthy, but the flesh, which during several years had 
been formed from impure blood. 

The man who allows the repairs of his body to be made with an 
impure material acts in the same manner as the house-owner who 
daily repaired a small portion of his house with rotten wood and un- 
burnt bricks. If the repairs each day were small, as is the case with 
the repairs of the body, it might be several years before the house 
collapsed ; but a catastrophe is sure to come. Then the tenant, in 
the case of the body, wonders what can be the cause of his feeling so 
ill. He consults a medical man, who looks wise, pronounces it a case 
of liver or heart, prescribes drugs as a remedy, and the patient may 
or may not recover. 

If the heart and lungs could only speak, their remonstrances 
during many years against the impure air supplied them to work 
with, in order to build up and repair their master’s body, would filt 
a volume. The heart does its best to remonstrate in various ways, 
and it is not surprising that it in some cases strikes against doing 
any more work for a master who has so grossly neglected its well- 
being. 

Whenever the inner surface of the windows of a room become 
covered with moisture, the occupants may feel certain that they are 
breathing poisonous air; the dew or moisture contains refuse animal 
matter given off from the lungs, and has been proved to be a deadly 
poison. 

No person, we believe, exists who would not turn away with dis- 
gust if asked to take into his stomach secondhand food. But to 
take into the lungs secondhand air, which scarcely a minute before 
has been expelled by another person, is not unusually a proceeding 
treated with indifference. 

The habit which some people have of pinching the nostrils and 
breathing through the mouth when they encounter a bad smell is 
fraught with danger. The nostrils filter the air to a great extent, 
and the small particles of poisonous matter are deposited in the 
nostrils, and can be removed by aid of a handkerchief. When the 
air is drawn in through the mouth, these particles, if they fail to 
reach the lungs, are deposited in the throat, and produce sore throat, 
or even diphtheria. 

When breathing rapidly in the manner described in the earlier 
part of this article, a fold of a handkerchief may with advantage be 
placed over the nostrils, and the air drawn in through this filter. 
This air should then be forced out through the mouth. If that part 
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of the handkerchief through which the air has been filtered be 
examined with the aid of a microscope, some curious facts will often 
be revealed. 

The delicacy of the sense of smell is little short of wonderful, 
and is probably made so sensitive in order that we may guard our- 
selves from those poisons, which we have no other means of knowing 
to be near us. Yet some of the most deadly gases cannot be smelt. 

In order to maintain health and strength, wholesome food is 
neeessary, and this fact is well known to the majority of the human 
race. But that it is even more necessary that the air we breathe 
should be pure, and should contain its proper proportion of oxygen, is 
a fact which, if known, is very commonly neglected. It is not only 
that the oxygen is reduced in quantity in rooms which are imperfectly 
ventilated, and where people are crowded together, but we breathe 
out with the air certain organic poisons which are inhaled either by 
ourselves or by our neighbours. These poisons, known as ptomaines, 
are of a deadly character. We cannot inhale them with impunity. 
Yet in dining-rooms, theatres, and ball-rooms, which are crowded, 
and badly ventilated, it is impossible to avoid inhaling them. 

Without intending anything in the form of a boast, I will now 
venture on a personal matter. If I enter a hair-dresser’s shop, and 
am recommended by the owner to use a hair-wash which he states 
will prevent the hair from falling off, and I find he is as bald as a 
London pavement, I have no faith in his wash. When I find a 
medical man who professes to cure or prevent various ailments from 
which he is a frequent sufferer, I consider that his confidence is 
greater than his knowledge. 

During some fifteen years at Woolwich, whilst occupying the 
position of Professor at the Royal Military Academy, and also 
superintendent of the Royal Artillery Observatory, my work was very 
severe. On very many occasions I have been at work at the observa- 
tory until one o’clock 4.M., and have had to commence a lecture at 
eight a.M. at the Academy, after not more than five hours’ sleep. 

During the summer of 1877 I was in Central India; during the 
winter of 1878 I was in Nova Scotia, where the temperature is fre- 
quently below zero. In spite of the hard work, I can claim a record 
which is at least unusual, viz. that during upwards of thirty years I 
have not been sufficiently ill to take a breakfast in bed, and, except 
from a severe cut on my shin, have during thirty years never been on 
the sick-list. Colds, coughs, sore throats, and other ailments, from 
which I used to suffer as a young man, I am now free from. I can 
therefore claim to be something more than a bald man recommend- 
ing a wash to preserve the hair. I attribute my immunity from 
many of those ills to which flesh is heir to having during many years 
studied ‘ the art of breathing.’ 

A distinguished engineer lately told me the following. A friend 
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of his had to descend to a great depth in a mine, and whilst there was 
subjected to a pressure of two atmospheres, It was his first experi- 
ence of breathing such an atmosphere. On returning to the surface 
he entered a boat in order to cross a river, and he suddenly discovered 
that he was not breathing, and he exclaimed to his companion, 
who was accustomed to very deep mines, ‘I am not breathing.’ ‘Oh,’ 
was the reply, ‘that usually occurs to me when I have been an hour 
or so under a pressure of two atmospheres.’ Here was an example 
the very opposite of that which occurred to me at Simla, where I was 
breathing what may be termed half an atmosphere. The individual 
who had been breathing two atmospheres instead of one had over- 
oxygenised the blood, and the readjustment was effected automati- 
cally by scarcely breathing at all. Sanitary science is much talked 
about at the present time, but probably the most important and the 
most neglected proceeding connected with our health is ‘ the art of 
breathing.’ 


A. W. Drayson 
(Major-General). 





BIMETALLISM ONCE MORE 


Tuose who were privileged to hear Mr. Gladstone’s speech, three 
weeks since, on the subject of the resumption of the Brussels Con- 
ference, must have been charmed with its play and power. As a 
debating achievement it was miraculous. The youngest might have 
envied its vivacity, and those who were subjected to its badinage 
might have forgiven its satire in their admiration of the skill of the 
artist. The form of the speech was nigh perfect. About its sub- 
stance there may be different opinions. It was certainly a most 
conservative plea. The word is not intended as an epithet of dispraise. 
It is a very serious matter to make any change in the standard of 
value of a nation—it is serious to lend any countenance to a proposal 
leading up to the consideration of a change. Our pecuniary obliga- 
tions to one another are based upon a certain unit of weight of a 
single metal; and a grave burden is upon those who would presume to 
alter this basis, thus sanctioning a departure from what was tacitly 
understood between the parties when the obligations were first con- 
stituted. There is a great risk of injustice. There must inevitably 
be an unsettlement in many minds, produced by something more than 
a suspicion of violated morality. I would not blame hesitancy in pro- 
voking such an unsettlement. If Mr. Gladstone is conservative in 
this matter, soam I. After all, contracts should be kept as a rule; 
and, like the founders of the American Constitution, I would not 
favour anything that should impair their obligation. Even the 
appearance of evil should be avoided. Before entertaining proposals 
of change in the money-unit of debt, some clear powerful and con- 
tinuing reason should be produced. But circumstances may exist 
establishing such a reason, and when they do the injustice may be 
on the side of inaction. Lord Burghley was not a revolutionary 
minister, and he had not so much as heard of land nationalisation. 
He took note, however, of the great change in the value of money 
that was in movement about him, and he established a law requiring 
in ecclesiastical and university leases a reservation of a certain pro- 
portion of rents in corn instead of rents in money, which saved from 
waste the property dedicated to the Church and the universities. If 
any fault is now to be found with Lord Burghley, it must be because 
he did not go further. Greater interference would have been greater 
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justice. This example, three centuries old, may warrant the temerity 
of analysing proposals of change to-day. For myself, I may say I 
have been more than once called upon to consider such proposals, and 
if I venture now, for the first time, to put forth some opinions of my 
own on the subject, it is not until after much hesitation, and only 
under the cogency of a belief that there is a serious argument worthy 
of being examined. 

What is a standard of value? asked Mr. Gladstone, when he was 
fairly launched in his speech; and I thought he was going to pluck 
out the heart of the mystery. I was disappointed. He spoke of 
some qualities a standard should possess, the chief among them being 
that it should be invariable, and he averred that gold had been proved 
to possess this attribute in the great experience that followed the 
Californian and Australian discoveries. Gold, he said, had not varied 
more than 3 or 4 per cent. through all that time. What did he 
mean by this? How did he prove it? All he meant and cited 
was that the price of silver per ounce measured in gold had not gone 
up more than a penny or two in the London market. Gold had not 
varied, because silver had not varied in relation to it. I had thought 
this error was long since exploded. I do not think I have seen it 
reproduced these thirty years. It is not quite as gross as the fallacy 
of those who say gold is invariable because it is always 3/. 17s. 104d. 
per ounce at the Mint, but is akin to it. During the whole of the 
period to which Mr. Gladstone referred, any man who owed money 
in France, or any other country in the Latin Union, had the right to 
pay it at his pleasure in gold or silver at a fixed rate, and the conse- 
quence was that if there was any tendency in London for gold to be- 
come cheaper in relation to silver than the ratio established in Paris, 
gold was bought and sent over to Paris to take the place of silver 
there. French bankers saw the opportunity of gain and seized it. 
Hence it happened that gold could never get away from the fixed 
ratio to silver by a difference greater than the cost of transmit- 
ting it to Paris and of bringing back silver in return. The 
process of taking over gold and bringing away silver did, in fact, go 
merrily on, so that the currency of France became predominantly 
gold instead of predominantly silver. Observers now remark that the 
process would not have gone on for ever; but it was maintained until 
the force of the Australian and Californian discoveries had spent itself, 
or had been counteracted by profuse discoveries of silver. This sub- 
stitution of gold for silver in France is still studied as a most interest- 
ing episode in monetary history, though long since discarded as 
affording any suggestion of invariability in the value of gold. Its 
futility for this purpose is shown by the fact that since the suspension 
of the law allowing the substitution of the one metal for the other in 
the Latin Union, the price of gold in relation to silver has varied 
enormously. This fact would show gold to be variable if the earlier 
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fact had shown it to be invariable, but both facts are worthless in 
establishing any conclusion. 

But what should a standard of value be? If we were selecting 
one for the first time, what should we try to secure in it? The 
common answer would probably be that we should choose some sub- 
stance such that a given weight should always be exchangeable for, 
as nearly as possible, the same bundle of mixed commodities. If 
gold were the material, we should hope that a hundred sovereigns would 
always command about the same combination of bread and beef, and 
clothes, and house-furniture, and coals, and other ordinary objects of 
desire and use. If this is what we aim at, then gold has altogether 
failed to secure it. The demonstration of failure is easy and com- 
plete. No statistician questions it. Certain laborious persons have 
taken out, year by year, the gold prices in some well-known marts of 
large groups of commodities, so as to ascertain, by adding such prices 
together and taking the mean of them, what have been the variations 
in prices of the groups. These investigators have varied a little in 
their plans. One man chooses Hamburg as his mart ; another, London. 
One has a larger number of commodities in his tabulation; another, 
less. One man treats all commodities as of equal importance ; another 
seeks to give greater effect to the variations in articles of largest con- 
sumption. Their results are well known as index numbers ; and though 
the variations of method of the several investigators produce variations 
in their numbers, yet they practically agree in two conclusions : first, 
that during the time of the great operation of the gold discoveries, 
say from 1850 to 1864, prices advanced some thirty per cent. ; and 
that, again, during the last twenty years—from 1873 to 1893— 
prices have gone down about thirty per cent. We have got down to 
something like the same range—if anything, to a rather lower range— 
of prices than prevailed before 1850. These great oscillations, which 
cannot properly be said to correct one another, prove that gold is not 
a stable standard, if stability is to be measured by command of com- 
modities ; and I repeat that, although the precise figures may be in 
dispute, the great facts are universally admitted. Tried by the 
selling prices of things, the people of the years 1850-64 experienced 
a great fall in the value of gold; and tried by the same test the 
people of the years 1873-93 have experienced a great rise. But is 
the test sound? After all, what is proved by the index numbers in 
commodities 


question is that the ratio gold 


has changed, and the change 


may be in commodities and not in gold. A thing may become 
dearer, like oysters, because, through some mishap or mismanage- 
ment, nature does not reproduce it as formerly; it may become 
cheaper, like a hundred manufactures, because cunning men have 
found out quicker and easier ways of making it. Gold may all the 
time be steady. These are obvious truths; though, considering the 
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comparatively uniform character of our commercial and industrial 
development, it is at least a little improbable that we should be 
driven to refer a great and continuous rise in the price of com- 
modities during many years, and again a great and continuous fall 
for as long a period, to variations in commodities only. We should 
scarcely expect these movements in opposite directions. Putting this 
question aside, it remains plain that the prices of things, and even of 
groups of things, do not furnish a sound test of the stability of a 
standard, and we must look about for a better definition of stability 
and a better test of it. The reasoning we have been pursuing 
suggests another definition. Things may become cheaper because 
they can be produced with less effort; and the re-delivery of the 
same number of things, after a definite interval, may represent a 
less sacrifice than was involved in their first delivery. Or, things 
may become dearer because more effort is required for their produc- 
tion, and re-delivery would, in this case, involve a greater sacrifice. 
We may aim not at a re-delivery of article by article, but at a repay- 
ment of labour by labour, or of sacrifice by sacrifice; and, if this be 
our aim, a standard should be something which, as far as possible, 
involves the same labour and the same sacrifice in obtaining it. Ido 
not stop to investigate the ethical foundation of this principle, which 
might lead us far afield; but I believe the standard so described 
does represent what would commonly be accepted as the desidera- 
tum, and that Mr. Gladstone’s vindication of gold rested in his con- 
viction that the effort represented in bringing an ounce of gold into 
any market such as London is sufficiently constant to be treated for 
practical purposes as invariable. 

Is it true that gold is thus a stable standard? Mr. Gladstone’s 
reasons for thinking so were vain, but the thing may be true. I was 
one of the six members of the Gold and Silver Commission who could 
not see their way to recommend bimetallism, and reported: ‘ When 
we look at the character and times of the fall in the prices of com- 
modities . . . we think the sounder view is that the greater part of 
the fall has resulted from causes touching the commodities, rather 
than from an appreciation of the standard.’ In the same paragraph 
we had said, ‘ We are far from denying that there may have been, 
and probably has been, some appreciation of gold,’ though we held it 
impossible to determine its extent. Let me make a confession. I 
hesitated a little about this paragraph. I thought there was, perhaps, 
more in the suggestion of an appreciation of gold than my colleagues 
believed ; but whilst I thus doubted I did not dissent. I am now 
satisfied that there has been an appreciation of gold greater than I 
suspected when I signed the Report, and I should not be able to 
concur in the same paragraph again. My conclusion is built up on 
many reasons, and it seems to me to explain many phenomena 
otherwise inexplicable. I may submit a consideration which may, 
perhaps, be accepted as affording a test. The fact of a considerable 
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fall of prices in the years 1873-93 is universally admitted. The fall 
may be taken at thirty per cent. The cause of the fall is disputed. 
It may have been produced by a reduced cost of production of com- 
modities, or by an increased cost of production of gold, or by the 
operation of both causes. Assume the dominant cause to be a reduced 
cost of producing commodities, what effect would that have on the pro- 
duction of gold, if the conditions of production of gold remained the 
same ? Things in general are by hypothesis obtainable with less labour, 
while the labour of producing gold is unchanged. It would seem to 
follow that gold-mining would become more profitable. The machinery 
required is cheaper ; carriage is cheaper ; the independent worker can 
make his earnings and the hired labourer can make his wages go 
further. Capitalist and workmen would both be stimulated to extend 
the range of their activity. If a certain number of ounces per ton suf- 
ficed to keep up gold-crushing in a given reef before, it would do so now 
and leave something over. Where gold-crushing just paid its way, it 
would come to yield a profit. What was profitable would be more 
profitable ; what just paid costs would become profitable ; what had 
been prosecuted at a loss would involve less loss. In the absence of 
some change in the conditions of producing gold itself, all these 
things would tend to increase the production of gold. I find this 
argument is not always accepted at once, either by monometallist or 
bimetallist. It would almost seem to be caviare to the general. Yet 
both monometallist and bimetallist who do understand it accept it. 
Put it in another way, as, indeed, it was put to me by a friend who 
thought my reasoning mere spinning of cobwebs. What really 
stimulates an industry, he said, is a better price for its products. 
Quite true. When the word went around in Cornwall in former 
days of a better price for tin, new levels were driven, new shafts 
opened, old abandoned workings resumed, tributers were more eager 
to tender, and there was a sense of bustle and increase everywhere. 
This was the result of a better price for tin. A similar result may be 
expected from a better price for gold. A better price for gold? 
When does gold get a better price ? When other things get less prices. 
There is no other way in which it can fall out ; and so we come around 
to the conclusion that if commodities are cheaper and the conditions 
of gold-finding remain unaltered, there will be a tendency to an in- 
creased production of gold. Turn to the facts. The following table 
shows the production of gold in quinquennial periods since 1851 :— 


Bs Be oun) ll I | MIATS 6 ke 24,260,300 
a A | 1876-80. . . « 24,062,900 
1861-65. . . . 25,816,300 | 1881-85. . . . 20,804,900 
1866-70. . . . 27,206,900 | 1886-90. . . e 22,640,000 


These figures show that, instead of the increase that should have 
happened under the hypothesis, there is a large falling off. There 
has been some recovery in recent years through the development of 
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the Transvaal mines, and this is important in another connection; 
but, during many years of continuously falling prices, reaching a fall 
of thirty per cent., there has been a considerable diminution of pro- 
duction. The conclusion is irresistible, that there have been serious 
changes in the conditions of the production of gold. Gold is harder 
to get. If it had been as easy to get as before, there would have 
been an increase in the quantity gotten. This has not increased: it 
has not even been stationary: it has fallen away. And there has 
been another cause, apart from the incontestable reduction in the real 
cost of things, why gold-mining should have been stimulated. During 
the last twenty years great nations have discarded silver for gold as 
the basis of their currencies, and have accumulated stores of gold coin 
and bullion. Had other circumstances remained unaltered, this would 
have tended to produce a further reduction of prices, besides that due 
to the real reduction in cost of things, and would have added another 
stimulus to gold production. The falling away in spite of the two 
streams of causes moving towards an increase still more strongly sup- 
ports the conclusion of a serious increase in the difficulty of finding 
gold. Greater difficulty in finding is but another phrase for greater 
cost of production, and I would add greater cost of production in- 
volves appreciation. This last point is strangely questioned by some 
persons of authority, both bimetallists and monometallists. Gold 
is harder to get. The miner or streamer who just made a living 
finds he can no longer do so, although the things necessary for his 
subsistence can be obtained more cheaply. He deserts his ground. 
The operations of himself and his fellows are contracted. He shifts 
his occupation. The industrial statistics of gold-producing countries 
attest these statements. The total produce falls off. If gold were a 
commodity practically consumed as produced, the continuous con- 
sumption of which was essential to the maintenance of human exist- 
ence, there would be an enhancement of value such as we know 
occurs, and in days of restricted commerce did occur more frequently 
and more severely, in food products in years of famine. But gold is 
a product slowly consumed. Its use in the arts admits of curtail- 
ment with little inconvenience. As for money, commerce can adapt 
itself to any supply, though the process of transition may be, and 
must be, unpleasant. It does so by descending to a lower scale of 
prices or by slackening an ascent toa higher scale; just as in the 
contrary circumstances it would have quickened an ascent or arrested 
a decline. What is true is that the ratio of appreciation cannot be 
measured numerically by the changes in the conditions of production. 
Neither, I submit, can it be measured, as some suppose, by the 
relative diminution of the coined money of the world, consequent on 
a falling off in the annual supply. The effect upon preciation (if I 
may use such a word) in any market, and in relation to any com- 
modity, of a change in the conditions of production of gold is a func- 
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tion not merely of these conditions but of the vitality of the com- 
mercial intercourse between the given market and the gold-producing 
country, and of the facility of increasing or contracting the pro- 
duction of the commodity the value of which is being measured in 
relation to gold. If we can imagine a fairly long interval of steady 
production all around, producing a dynamical equilibrium, the precia- 
tion of gold will become directly related to its cost of production on 
the margin of production, but we cannot assert this of any moment. 
Looking back over the history of the last forty years, it seems to me 
indisputable that there was a general depreciation of gold during the 
first half, a depreciation that went on after the supplies of the metal 
had been checked ; and an equally general and serious appreciation 
during the second half. I hesitate to give any numerical estimate of 
these changes. The depreciation of the first period must have been 
greater than that shown by the rise of prices, for it counteracted 
what must otherwise have been a fall; the appreciation during the 
second must for a similar reason be less than the fall of prices, for 
it co-operates with other causes producing a fall. I have no doubt as 
to the fact of appreciation ; I believe it to have been serious ; the 
question which is doubtful is whether it will be continuous. Many men 
are ready to prophesy on this, as they are with respect to the future 
of silver; but their prophecies carry no conviction to my mind. It 
is possible that the development of the Transvaal may fundamentally 
alter the conditions of the problem, but this is, to say the least, un- 
certain, and, whichever way the event may happen, there is a case for 
consideration. 

We have been passing through a period of appreciation of gold, 
and no one can tell how long it will last. This is a serious matter. 
An appreciation of 10 per cent.—and this is probably an insufficient 
estimate—would just counteract all that we have done in the last 
fifteen years in the reduction of the National Debt. We have 
reduced the nominal amount, but the real burden is unaltered. The 
pressure of all debts, public and private, has increased. Nor is this 
all. Although it is immaterial to commercial and industrial activity 
what may be the scale of prices, high or low, when a scale is reached 
and maintained, yet the transition from high prices to low is ex- 
tremely restrictive of enterprise. The person who ventures on the use 
of things—that is, the man who creates enterprise, whether in industry 
or commerce—has his wealth nibbled away by those who have money 
claims upon him; and the man who trades on borrowed capital 
trades as little as possible if he finds his assets shrinking compared 
with his liabilities. Differences must also constantly arise between 
masters and workmen, between the producers of a raw material and the 
creators of the finished product—in a word, between all who co-operate 
to put something on the market—if they find its selling price mys- 
teriously diminishing, and their shares of it have to be perpetually 
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adjusted. These are difficulties which we may recognise as cha- 
racterising our history during recent years. The observer, however, 
who notes them, and is a little disquieted thereby, may fairly ask 
whether we should not have had an equally unsatisfactory experience, 
though of a different kind, if silver had been the standard of value of 
Western Europe since 1873. Judged, indeed, by that test of the prices 
of commodities which recommends itself to primary impressionists, 
silver has been reasonably stationary. Silver has declined in relation 
to gold, just as much as the mass of commodities is shown by index 
numbers to have declined, and it follows that silver, in relation to 
these commodities, has been steady. Roughly speaking, 100/. in 
gold will buy in mixed commodities what it required 130/. to buy 
twenty years since, but 100/. in gold will also buy as much silver as 
it took 130/. to buy at that time; and silver thus appears to have 
been nearly stationary in relation to commodities. But, as we have 
confessed, there has been a reduction in the real cost of com- 
modities through easier and quicker methods of production ; and 
the comparative steadiness in the value of silver only entitles us to 
say that the increasing facilities of its production have kept pace with 
the increasing facilities of production of other things. Even this 
statement must be corrected by the remembrance that silver has been 
largely demonetised in Europe, a circumstance which would of itself 
have caused a depreciation of it in the markets. Making this 
correction, we arrive at the conclusion that the development of the 
production of silver has fallen a little short of the development of the 
production of commodities. We should, perhaps, have looked for a 
greater change in the value of silver had we looked at the develop- 
ment in its production alone. The following figures show how its 
production over all the world has increased :— 
kilos kilos 

1851-55. ° : - 886,115 1876-80 . ° . . 2,450,252 
1966-60 . . . «. 904,000 -1881-85 . . . . 2,861,700 
1861-65 . . . . 1,101,150 188690. . . . 8,482,457 
1866-70 . ; ‘ - 1,339,085 1891. : . ‘ - 4,480,000 
mas... ees wl kL ee 


In spite of these figures it remains true that had silver been our 
standard there would have been a comparative steadiness in the 
prices of things. Creditors would indeed have suffered, because 
while the things delivered back might be nearly the same, the sacri- 
fice of repayment would have been less. Silver would have failed to 
satisfy the conditions we seek in an ideal standard in one direction, 
as gold has failed to satisfy them in another. There would not have 
been the same hindrance to enterprise as the appreciation of gold 
has involved. We may realise to ourselves in passing the derange- 
ment necessarily caused in the commerce between countries having 
standards moving in opposite directions; but the conclusion of the 
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inquiry that has been traced is that the ideal standard of recent 
years should have been a compound of the two metals. Like the 
gridiron pendulum, whose parts expand up and down leaving the 
centre of oscillation unchanged, a properly chosen unit of money, 
part gold and part silver, might have maintained a truly stationary 
value. This species of bimetallism has been often suggested, but it 
may perhaps be somewhat summarily dismissed, as it was by the 
Gold and Silver Commission, as wholly impracticable. If it could be 
entertained at home—and the brains of Lombard Street would reel at 
the vision—we should be isolated internationally. The nations of the 
world have been accustomed to use gold as money, and have been 
accustomed to use silver as money; many have used, some still use 
alternatively both, leaving the option in every case to the payer of a 
debt ; but the use of money based on a unit which is a mixture of 
the two metals would be a revolution making all things new. In- 
genuity is always attractive, but there are forces against which 
ingenuity breaks itself in vain. 

Is there nothing else that can be proposed? The situation is 
serious. It is a dream to suppose that gold is stable in value, It is 
no more stable than silver. It has undergone a considerable apprecia- 
tion in recent years, and industry and commerce have been more 
hampered by its movement than they would have been had silver 
been our standard. Whether the appreciation will be maintained 
undiminished is uncertain, but every step taken towards the further 
demonetisation of silver must tend to the enhancement of the value 
of gold. It is true that much inconvenience is involved in the use of 
gold as the standard in some countries, and of silver as the standard 
in others, with no link to check their divergent variations; but the 
advantage of having the same monetary basis throughout the world 
would be counterbalanced if we made gold that universal basis and 
tied all the fortunes of all the nations to it. At this point the 
bimetallists come in with their solution. Why not go back, they 
ask, to the system which prevailed, though it was not universally 
recognised, up to 1873? As, within the Latin Union, gold and silver 
could both be coined in unlimited quantities, and each was available 
to pay any debt, subject to the condition that a thousand francs in 
silver was always fifteen and a half times as heavy as a thousand 
francs in gold, this fixed the relative price of gold and silver 
throughout the world, and the same monetary basis was secured. 
Whether accounts were kept in dollars, or francs, or pounds, 
or rupees, mattered not: their reciprocal ratios were fixed and 
the variations of exchange never in effect went beyond the narrow 
limits of the cost of transmitting bullion from one country to another. 
And the effects of the depreciation or appreciation of either metal 
were minimised, for they were diffused over the widest area. There 
was a great depreciation of gold urder the influence of the Australian 
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and Californian discoveries, and had the rest of the commercial world 
outside the United Kingdom followed the example of Holland in 
demonetising gold the effect of the depreciation within the United 
Kingdom would have been most severe. Gold, in fact, spread itself 
abroad as money, especially in France, and the effect was abated. So 
in recent years. We should not have suffered under an appreciation 
of gold : we should have had instead some depreciation of silver, but 
that, too, would have been lessened as the range of the reception of 
silver as alternative money was widened. 

I join with those who have hesitated, and do hesitate, to accept 
these suggestions. I was, I repeat, one of the six members of the 
Gold and Silver Commission who did not see their way to bimetallism. 
Peel’s pound is as dear to us as ‘the dollar of our fathers’ can be 
to any citizen of the United States, and if I am ever disposed to 
laugh at any Narcissus of Lombard Street admiring his own yellow 
image, I do so with sympathy. I have acknowledged without reserve 
the gravity of any modification of the basis of contracts. But it must 
be pointed out, if it has not already been made evident, that our 
contracts have always been liable to modification through the legisla- 
tion of other countries; and in this instance have been so modified. 
A. engages to pay B. at some future time 1,000/., representing a 
definite weight of gold; but within the Latin Union the law provided 
that silver should pay debts as much as gold at the ratio of 154 to 1; 
and it followed that the diminution of A.’s real burden, which would 
have followed the Australian and Californian discoveries, was checked 
halfway through the absorption of gold in France. The law of free 
coinage of both gold and silver has been suspended in the Latin Union, 
whilst Germany and other countries have discarded silver and adopted 
gold, and here A.’s real burden has been aggravated by the action of 
foreign Powers. It must be admitted, at least as a possibility, that if 
we took legislative action here we might do no more than counter- 
act legislative action elsewhere, and thus prevent what would other 
wise be an alteration of obligations. Mr. Gladstone raised another 
objection in his famous speech. He reproduced an argument, put 
with great force by Mr. Giffen, and apparently first propounded by 
Mr. Herries: If it was proposed that on a given day silver should be as 
available as gold for the payment of debts at the ratio of fifteen and 
a half to one, the market ratio being now much higher, every creditor 
who could get in his debts immediately would do so, and buy silver 
and other commodities (silver pre-eminently) for the rise. The form 
of the catastrophe might not be exactly as anticipated, but I admit 
that a mad confusion, a dislocation—we might say a wreckage—of the 
financial world would probably follow. The proposal is, moreover, 
open to the objection—which in my mind is fatal—that it would give 
an immediate and direct bonus to the Silver Ring. A plan of action 
may, however, be suggested, free from this vice, and not involving 
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chaos in the City. Assuming that the existing market value of 
silver showed a ratio between it and gold of something between twenty- 
three and twenty-four to one, and that a law was passed providing 
that the Mint should receive silver bullion and grant certificates there- 
for which should be legal tender at the ratio of twenty-five to one, 
what would be the effect of such a law? It would be inoperative 
until, by the rise in gold or fall in silver, or both movements, the 
ratio of twenty-five to one was reached, but it would prevent appre- 
ciation or depreciation, or the effect of both going further. There 
would be no dislocation of markets, no scattering of gifts, but a level 
platform would be reached, and apprehensions of further sinkings of 
exchanges would disappear. If after a time, through gold being more 
easily produced in the Transvaal, or silver less easily produced in 
Nevada, the ratio of twenty-five to one became too high to be opera- 
tive, silver would cease to be brought into the Mint to be exchanged 
for certificates, and we should return to monometallism. The sug- 
gestion that silver might continue to become more and more abun- 
dant, and gold more and more difficult to win, so that gold might cease 
to be brought to the Mint, may, I think, be dismissed as fanciful. 
Would there be any prospect of the leading Governments of the 
world accepting the ratio of twenty-five to one if we were prepared to 
suggest it at a reassembling of the Brussels Conference ? The concur- 
rence of three or four would probably be enough; but could two or 
three be got to respond to the British delegates? The main difficulty 
is to procure British initiative : it is admitted that as far as regards the 
principle of free mintage of both gold and silver, there is scarcely a 
Power that would hold back if we led the way, though some hesitation 
might arise over the ratio. France has a large stock of silver, and 
France might recoil from a ratio which would make the Bank of 
France bankrupt if its assets were exposed to a fixed realisation on 
its terms. But the Bank of France might be bankrupt to-morrow 
if its silver assets were realised at their market value ; the solvency of 
theinstitution is maintained because the custom of the country enables 
a large silver coinage to be domestically upheld at an over-apprecia- 
tion. The silver in the vaults of the Bank is not available for the 
settlement of foreign balances. It must be kept at home to serve do- 
mestic purposes. This state of things might survive an international 
agreement at the ratio of twenty-five to one. Five-franc pieces 
would remain outside such an agreement. Like our own shillings, 
though much greater in amount, they would circulate as a local cur- 
rency of a token character, international liquidations being settled by 
the silver exchanged for certificates at the proposed ratio. I should 
expect some initial difficulty with France, but I doubt whether it 
would endure. The other Powers wait upon us, and the prime diffi- 
culty is assuredly at home. Here it is great. There is a considerable 
dead weight to te moved, and yet it is of a character that at short 
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notice might move with arun. This was strikingly apparent in the 
recent debate in the House of Commons. I have said that Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech was Conservative, and properly Conservative ; but 
the wise heads that wagged approval of his arguments, good and bad 
alike, what were they? I have always thought Mr. Giffen’s clamours 
against the Report of the Gold and Silver Commission quite appro- 
priate. There were twelve of us appointed to examine the question. 
We were presumed to have some qualifications for the work. We 
received evidence from a cloud of witnesses, many of them of the 
strictest faith. We deliberated long, and in the end we all agreed that 
a stable ratio might be maintained if the leading commercial nations 
agreed to a ratio not very different from the market ratio of the day. 
This was the express finding of the six who did not see their way to 
bimetallism,' and the rest, of course, agreed. The concurrent use of 
gold and silver at a fixed ratio thus becomes a question of expediency, 
and Mr. Giffen must be permitted to denounce ‘the scandal.’ Not 
predisposed to heresy, the Commissioners were forced to be heretical 
by the experience of the century. The dogmatic conclusion that 
nothing in the shape of bimetallism could be, disappeared in the face 
of the fact that it had been. The equivalence of gold and silver at 
the ratio of 15} to 1 was maintained in Western Europe—say, rather, 
throughout the commercial world—with no greater variations than 
affect exchanges between two gold-using countries, under changes of 
circumstances so tremendous that no sharper trial of the stability 
of a ratio can well be conceived. The gold discoveries pretty 
nearly inverted the values of the total world-production of silver 
and gold; the production of the latter metal quadrupled, and 
indeed for a time more than quadrupled ; yet, as Mr. Gladstone says, 
silver varied very slightly from 60d. per ounce, or in other words, 
the relation of silver to gold was practically constant. With the 
rupture of the bimetallic tie, the ratio has changed enormously, 
though there has been nothing like the same alteration in the 
relative production of the two metals. These phenomena defy ex- 
planation, except by admitting the conclusion to which the Com- 
missioners were driven. When we take our stand on that conclusion, 
the question of action must be determined by a balance of divergent 
considerations. Five years ago I joined with my friends in depreca- 
ting any attempt to establish an international agreement for the free 
coinage of both gold and silver as standard money. I have advanced 
with further experience and reflection to the belief that such an agree- 
ment is to be desired, and that it could be accomplished with the 
minimum of change and with great advantage to the empire and the 
world on the conditions I have suggested. 


LEONARD COURTNEY. 


1 Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Birch doubting. 





‘ARCHITECTURE—AN ART OR NOTHING’ 


Mr. Jackson confesses that the theorem which his book of essays 
was to prove will ‘seem to most outsiders a mere battle of words, and 
even to the better informed a distinction of little consequence.’ But 
still ‘its point needs driving home, and Lord Grimthorpe, being an 
amateur architect in his way (whatever that means), might be 
expected to understand something of the real points in issue,’ which 
‘his opening sentence proves that he does not.’ If I did not under- 
stand before, still less do I now. Even when I hoped to propitiate 
him by indicating that I called Wren the ‘surveyor’ of St. Paul’s— 
the title continued to this day—in his own old sense and not the 
popular one, I fare no better and am told that I use the term 
unfairly. There is no pleasing some people. 

I offered iim also the only small correction of the title of his 
book which would make it sense—at any rate in his sense—and then 
I am reminded that ‘ the essayists might be expected to understand 
their own meaning’ (only they evidently did not), and that ‘ no note 
of interrogation was in their minds’ when they headed every page of 
their book ‘ Architecture—a Profession or an Art.’ A little more 
proficiency in the very inferior art of writing what you really mean 
would have perceived that this means that architecture is one as 
much as the other, as they are not contradictory ; indeed all the 
world except the essayists consider it to be both, and so does every 
possible document ever issued by any architectural society or general 
meeting, as I showed in my review, and could have done still more 
if it had been worth while. Now we are told that what they meant 
was that it is ‘an art or nothing, and so this time I have adopted 
that heading exactly for these few pages. Nevertheless that is wrong 
too, and in fact nonsense, and not one of the points in issue, accord- 
ing to his own showing. For he truly says that all his opponents, 
and certainly I, admit that it is ‘an art.’ What he should have 
said then, if he had known how to express his own meaning and yet 
would not accept my simple (?), was ‘an art and nothing else.’ Such 
an interrogative is quite a legitimate and sufficient mode of intro- 
ducing an argument that one of the alternatives is wrong. If he 
thought I seriously meant that the (?) had been omitted per incwriam 
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throughout, I can only class him with that perfervidwm genus whose 
heads Sydney Smith said require a surgical operation to get in a joke. 
I must now substitute per ignorantiam. 

That then is the point that wants driving home, it seems. But 
I think not the only one. Why does he not try to make some 
answer to the fact that a multitude of other things and persons are 
called art and artists by our jus et norma loquendi, from whom the 
architects must be far more anxious to sever themselves than even 
from such inferior creatures as those who are called members of the 
learned professions ? I need not repeat my former catalogue of such 
arts. His new definition or distinction does him no good, unless 
he can persuade mankind that such things as legal advocacy and 
judicial eminence, and all successful oratory, and the art of influenc- 
ing mankind by either speech or writing, and all scientific proficiency, 
from that of Newton, Adams, or Faraday, down to unusual manual skill, 
do not ‘ require special natural gifts,’ as much as the designing of the 
Oxford Schools or Museum, or the Law Courts, or almost any other 
feat of our architectural artists of the last two centuries. Probably 
he has heard of that striking and true saying of Tyndall’s that science 
has a ‘province of imagination,’ and can make no great advances 
without it. Has architecture made any in that time? 

I have never yet been able to learn what good these pretenders 
to artistic inspiration fancy it would do them or their craft if they 
could get an unanimous plébiscite that they are to be deemed ‘artists 
and nothing else,’ and also that nobody else is, except painters and 
sculptors ; of whom the immense majority do not even profess to be 
anything but copiers of nature—the very thing that architects cannot 
possibly be; and they are generally by their own confession bad 
copiers when they profess to copy or imitate ancient styles, and worse 
when they try to invent new ones. That indeed is the burden of 
the essays themselves, and of the still more condemnatory article in 
the last Quarterly, which Mr. Jackson oddly adopts, and which shows 
the same discrimination as it did in 1874, when the only modern 
building it praised was that Portcullis Hall of which I spoke before, 
and in the book which Mr. Jackson sneers at, and the St. Alban’s 
restoration jointly, without having seen either, as he confesses. 

And now the Quarterly’s unique note of admiration is for an 
abolished window there, which was mostly composed of ‘Roman’ 
cement and of a very common old pattern, and which I have dared 
not to copy again. A fatality seems to attend the antiquaries and 
architects whenever they are unwise enough to condescend to parti- 
culars there for either praise or blame; and not only there, but at 
such places as Lichfield and St. Mary’s, Oxford, where I am wholly on 
Mr, Jackson’s side, and rejoice in the mess which the Society of 
Antiquaries have been led into at Lichfield by their Dr. Cox, who 
knows so much better than the chapter records and all the officials 
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of the cathedral what has been done there, and by whom, from Bishop 
Hacket’s time till now.' 

Mr. Jackson thinks he has completely answered my remark that 
most or all of those whom the world calls artists execute their own 
works, which no modern architect does, though those builders do who 
neither direct nor are directed by architects. By this rule, he says, 
sculptors who do not cast their own statues and painters whose works 
are copied for publication are not artists. If he were right it would 
not signify a farthing, even to that trumpery verbal question. But, 
as usual, he is wrong and does not understand his words. The founder 
who casts a statue from a complete model, and the engraver or photo- 
grapher who copies a picture, do nothing but simply imitate by 
mechanical or chemical processes what the real artist has completely 
done. An architect in no sense whatever makes the building of which 
he draws a picture, which, for all we can tell, he or his ‘ perspective 
ghost’ might have copied from the building itself or one like it. And 
its effect in stone depends so much on the mode of execution that the 
best design is spoilt if that is wrong, though not one architect in a 
thousand seems to know that, or to take the smallest pains to secure 
proper execution; and the earlier the style is that he is copying the 
worse is the result. 

Another of my ‘ misunderstandings of the mind of the essayists’ is 
that they ‘certainly do not want protection by any kind of legal 
restriction ’ against the common practice of combining architecture 
and surveying ; and he declares that ‘their whole object is to plead 
for free trade in Art.’ What that means I have no idea, and I am 
sure he has not. He evidently reckons on that clap-trap phrase 
taking with people who never stop to think.? But if he really does 
not want that kind of protection or restriction what does he mean by 
again ‘demanding that the surveyor shall stick to surveying and the 
architect to architecture’? It would be a waste of time and words to 
argue with a man who so contradicts himself within a page, to say 
nothing of the intrinsic absurdity, at this time of day, of repeating 
the ignorant old cant that nobody can spend whatever spare time he 
has from one kind of occupation in learning and practising another 
successfully besides—in other words, that all spare time should be 
spent in idle amusement, or in rhodomontading about ‘art,’ which 
seems to get weaker and more vulgar the more we talk and write about 
it. In old days they did neither, but produced beautiful works. 

That is Mr. Jackson’s principal nostrum for reviving architecture. 
The other was that pupils who have paid their 200 to 500 guineas 
for the privilege of copying architects’ plans and specifications for 


' See a series of letters thereon inthe Church Times of January, by him and the 
dean and two canons and the architect : a delightful exposure indeed. 

* He cannot mean to rely on the word ‘legal ;’ for a trade-union restriction may 
be and often is more effective. 
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three or four years, and yet feel that they have learnt nothing about 
building, should ‘ go under a clerk of the works,’ whose only business 
is to see that the builder executes those plans, however bad and 
wrong they may be. And then, because I made fun of such nostrums 
and ‘ confessed that I have no general one of my own, he finishes 
off with an unlucky bit of Horace inviting me to share his. I answer 
his ‘si quid novisti rectius istis candidus imperti’ by reminding him 
that I have candidly imparted several bits of knowledge, of a tho- 
roughly practical kind at any rate, though not aspiring to artistic 
transcendentalism. It was open to him to argue that they were 
wrong, but he has not tried, beyond sneering generally at the possi- 
bility of ‘an amateur architect in his way ’—the way of the bishops 
and monks who built all our abbeys and cathedrals, sometimes with 
and sometimes without ‘ architects’ or mere designers—having learnt 
anything practical in forty years of building on a pretty large scale 
for himself and other people, which these artistic geniuses have not, or 
having ever convinced the best architect of this century, with all his 
notorious deficiencies, that he was making mistakes, or convincing 
everybody else that he had made them. He does not even perceive 
that my relations to Scott were rather different from his own, who 
was only Scott’s pupil, and also different from those of his ordinary 
employers with no experience or practical taste or knowledge. 

This is quite enough to say by way of reply. If the revival of 
architecture is to depend on such a series of unpractical, visionary, 
impossible essays and remedies as its chief artistic champion has now 
given us, it is indeed hopelessly sunk from ‘the Queen of Arts’ to a 
miserable Ars Perdita, if not a Social Evil. 


GRIMTHORPE. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN ON THE ETERNITY 
OF PUNISHMENT 


Tue awful question of the eternity of punishment has recently been 
treated by Mr. St. George Mivart in a manner which is, to say the 
least, original. It has deeply moved the Roman Catholic world, and 
in a lesser degree has interested non-Roman Catholics. Anglicans 
are not necessarily committed to the doctrine of an eternal hell ; the 
case of Fendall v. Wilson (1863-1864), before the Privy Council, 
decided that the Thirty-nine Articles do not bind Anglicans to hold 
that doctrine. This decision cannot be said to have been given con- 
trary ‘to the wnanimous consent of the Fathers,’ for in the early 
Church, Clementand Origen were Restorationists, as were also Gregory 
of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

On the principle of Development of Doctrine, as taught by 
Cardinal Newman, an imperfect view may for a length of time 
prevail in the Church ; nay, even a false view may be received every- 
where, and later on more light may come, and the truth prevail. 
Space prevents my proving this, but it is well known to students of 
ecclesiastical history. For example, in the earliest Liturgies the 
Blessed Virgin was prayed for. That, according to the Roman 
Catholic Church now, was a gross error. Now she is prayed to: an 
opposite idea. As De Maistre in his work on The Pope observed 
truly, why should not this still be the ‘early Church’ compared with 
agestocome? I think the following letter, written some years ago to 
me by the late Cardinal Newman, opens a merciful view of that most 
awful and depressing doctrine. May it be of use to some storm-tossed 
souls ! 

‘The Oratory: June 4th, 1872. 

‘ My dear Sir,—In answer to your letter I feel obliged to say that 
I do not think our Lord’s atonement logically implies the eternity of 
future punishment in the case of those who depart this life unrecon- 
ciled to Him. 

‘ As to that awful doctrine, I observe (1) that it isa negative one, 
viz. that the lost will never go to heaven, that there will be no resti- 
tution, What eternity in itself involves positively, in its idea, we 
have no notion whatever. (2) Succession of thought, the sense of a 
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succession of time, is not logically involved in the idea of eternity. 
In the legend of the monk and the bird we find centuries of pleasure 
seeming to be not longer than a few minutes; so may it be with 
centuries of pain. (3) Taking punishment to mean pain, there is an 
infinite number of punishments in degree. There is nothing to show 
that, in a multitude of cases, the only punishment will be the pena 
dammni, that is, the loss of heaven. (4) There is nothing to make it 
necessary to believe that one and the same individual will for ever 
have one and the same degree of punishment. (5) Theologians of 
weight have advocated, and have been allowed to advocate, a gradual 
mitigation of punishment in the lost. (6) And many ancient missals 
contain a mass for the alleviation of their pains. 

‘It is difficult to speak on this subject, for the Church has said 
little, and one has little guide beyond one’s own private judgment. 
The great truth is, that death ends our probation, and settles our 
state for ever; that there is no passing over the great gulf; that our 
only happiness is to be with God, and that those who are not with 
God are without Him. 

‘I am, my dear Sir, 
‘ Most truly yours, 
‘Joun H. NEwMAN.’ 


Mr. Mivart, in the Dublin Review and elsewhere, has in recent 
years tried to spread a broad and generous view of many of the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. The case of Galileo, for 
example, was alluded to by him with great satisfaction, because it 
showed that Popes could in a very formal manner condemn certain 
alleged facts as being contrary to Scripture, and yet time has proved 
that the See of Rome was quite in the wrong. Cardinal Newman in 
the above letter, it will be observed, says ‘the Church has said little.’ 
If Cardinal Newman is right no Pope can now demand the mental 
assent of the Roman Catholic world to any dogmatic decree issued by 
him until the Vatican Council is reassembled. This seems a very 
startling statement; but the written words of the late Cardinal to 
the writer, written on the 19th of June, 1874, and so some years 
after the Vatican Council was adjourned, bear but one interpretation. 

‘ As the Infallibility of the Pope was not determined till just now, 
and even now the formal conditions of the occasions when his teach- 
ing is infallible are not yet determined . . 

If, as Cardinal Newman remarks, the Church Catholic has said but 
little on the question of the Eternity of Punishment, if also the 
Vatican Council has not yet decided the formal conditions of the 
occasions when his teaching is infallible, it is evident that there is still 
room for ‘schools of thought’ upon this very open subject. 


W. Propyn-Nevins, Oxford. 
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ON THE HAPPINESS IN HELL 


A REJOINDER 


Il 


CATHOLICS are considered by outsiders as a sadly ‘ priest-ridden ’ 
set of people. This opinion is unjust. There are of course indivi- 
duals, especially women, who run after men who have attained even 
a local celebrity in the clerical as in any other profession. But this 
is the most likely to occur as regards clerics amongst Low Church 
Protestants, in whose eyes their pastor is rather a ‘ prophet’ than a 
‘priest,’ and is reverenced for his ‘personal’ and not his ‘ official’ 
position. Amongst Catholics, it should be, and generally is, the 
office rather than the man that is reverenced, and how truly august 
and justly worthy of reverence in the eyes of Catholics is that office ! 
It is the priest who offers the greatest of all sacrifices at once for 
the living and the dead. It is the priest to whom the penitent 
unburdens his laden conscience with inexpressible relief and gains 
fresh energy to struggle against evil, from the sacramental words 
whereby the blood of Christ is believed to cleanse his stained soul of 
sins repented of. From the priest priceless words of comfort, of 
exhortation, of remonstrance, or of charitable censure and rebuke, 
have wondrous power to restrain the erring, to redeem the seemingly 
lost, and to guide in the path of judicious moderation, devoid of 
eccentricity, young minds which religious enthusiasm would other- 
wise tempt to pious extravagance. An experience of more than forty 
years enables me to bear a testimony, not to be lightly set aside, to 
the wondrous power for good the priest can exert, and to the general 
zeal and fidelity with which that influence is in fact exerted. 
Calumnious indeed is the statement that the French clergy, before 
the great Revolution, were unworthy their high calling; but it is a 
calumny De Tocqueville has abundantly refuted. Admirable is the 
devotion and self-denial of the French clergy of to-day, and the Kul- 
turkampf in Teutonic lands has brought out the noble characteristics 
of the German priests. My own experience in Belgium enables me 
to declare how great has been the edification I have derived from the 
members of the priesthood of Louvain. 

Nevertheless, as men must always possess the qualities of their 
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defects, so they must also have the defects of their qualities. Sacer- 
dotalism is,as Cardinal Newman has excellently said, a beneficent neces- 
sity; but the best of things may be exaggerated, and an exaggerated 
Sacerdotalism is one of those things against which Catholics have to 
be on their guard. Priests themselves admit this : thus in response to 
a letter of mine deploring certain changes which had been effected to 
the regret of not a few Catholics, a priest replied in the following words : 
‘I can only say, with Gambetta, le Cléricalisme, voila Cennemi !’ 

We retain our Christian liberty while we remain faithful children 
of the Church. With the deepest reverence for the priesthood, and, 
above all, for those who possess the plenitude of the priestly office— 
namely, the Episcopate—we are perfectly free to receive a bishop’s 
utterances not blindly, but with respectful criticism and due considera- 
tion of those external or internal conditions a knowledge of which 
may modify our views respecting his utterances. 

Thank God it is no part of the Catholic Creed to believe in 
the infallibility of bishops! The essentially apostolic nature of the 
Church marvellously safeguards our liberty, and the Supreme Pontiff 
is not likely to bow down our necks in bondage to a power which has 
often been—as in the days of our great St. Thomas—rebellious and 
indocile to the chair of Peter. Indeed, there was a sect of heretics 
who were called the Acephali because, by a then unheard-of novelty, 
they had no bishop at their head ! 

‘ather Clarke, S.J., calls the attention of the readers of this Re- 
view to a fact which, on that account, it becomes absolutely incum- 
bent on me to deal with here. He announces! that ‘one prelate 
of the Church has already spoken, and that in no faltering terms.’ 

It is true that the Catholic Bishop of Nottingham has done me 
the signal honour of publishing a pastoral letter on the subject of 
my article, and it is therefore necessary that the readers of this 
Review should be told who and what the Bishop of Nottingham is, 
that his enunciations may be taken at their just value. 

To the reverence I entertain for his office I add the esteem and 
admiration which are due to him on account of his conscientiousness, 
sincere piety, love for souls, and zealous discharge of his episcopal 
functions. Nevertheless, he has some other personal characteristics 
which have also to be taken into account. He is a prelate singularly 
impulsive, not to say rash, so that he may, without disrespect, be 
called the enfant terrible of the English Catholic Episcopate. I 
ought, therefore, to consider myself very fortunate, in that he declines 
to undertake * ‘the task of censuring the various propositions in my 
article,’ and confines himself to declaring that it appears to him to 
pervert the doctrine of the Church on the subject of Hell ‘ to a most 
grievous extent, and in a most dangerous way.’ 

The present occasion is not the first when he has impulsively come 

1 P. 84, ? As quoted in the Zabiet, 17th of December, 1892, p. 958, 
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forward to fulminate energetic condemnations against persons who 
were so unfortunate as to take up positions which he did not regard 
with favour. 

The results to him, however, of his previous effort cannot be 
deemed encouraging. In March 1886 he also published a pastoral, in 
which he condemned and denounced the Primrose League asa secret 
society, and sought to ruin its ‘Habitations’ by denying the sacraments 
to its gallant knights and noble ‘ dames.’ Thereupon, some of his most 
estimable subjects—sons of right worthy parents who had done the 
Church much service—were not disposed to submit to their Bishop’s 
fulminations and appealed to Rome, and determined, ‘ pending the 
judgment of the Holy See and the Catholic Episcopate of England,’ 
to ‘ have the honour of being the excommunicated of his diocese ’—as 
one of his opponents expressed it. The upshot of the matter was that 
the Bishop had in a very short time to eat his words, apologise, and 
withdraw his condemnations and censures. 

These facts are here mentioned in order to show how small may 
be the value of his recently issued pastoral. 

Therein he does not hesitate to say, after referring to a declara- 
tion of the Council of Florence :— 


It is a heresy, therefore, to deny that the souls of unbaptized babies are guilty 
of sin, or that they are punished for their guilt. 


What a sentence for a non-Catholic, or a Catholic unversed in theo- 
logical language, to read! 

Here is a putting of the worst foot foremost with a vengeance! 
This sentence of the Bishop is, I do not hesitate to say, far more 
dangerous and misleading than anything contained in my much- 
abused article. 

The Bishop writes in English, and is, therefore, bound, if he does 
not wish to deceive and hoodwink his flock (as I am sure he does 
not), to use English words according to their English meaning. ‘To 
punish,’ Dr. Johnson tell us, is ‘to chastise,’ ‘to afflict ;’ ‘ guilt’ he 
defines as ‘an offence, a fault, a crime,’ and ‘ guilty’ as ‘ wicked.’ 
The Bishop’s sentence thus means, to English ears, that unbaptized 
babies are wicked, and are chastised for their faults. 

He adds, indeed, that we are 


encouraged to suppose that their punishment is of the lightest, and that they enjoy 
much happiness. They have no deeds of their own doing for which to be judged. 


But, in fact, they are not punished at all, the theological term punire 
being one with a very wide signification. 

As Canon Moyes, the Archbishop of Westminster's secretary, has 
pointed out * with admirable clearness in letters which I recommend 
to the attention of my readers as models of temperate reasoning, 
reposing on acute and accurate distinctions, the term punire may 

* See the Tablet for 24th of December and 31st of December, 1892. 
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denote : (1) positive afflictive punishment or (2) negative, privative 
punishment— such as loss of food, liberty, or even an inheritance, which 
might otherwise have accrued. It may also (3) denote the absence 
of something for which no claim exists, which has no proportion to the 
nature of him from whom it is absent, and which is something he can 
neither imagine nor desire, so that its absence can be no bar to com- 
plete contentment and entire happiness. To this last meaning of the 
term punire the English term ‘ punishment’ does not correspond. 

As before said, the Bishop refers to the Council of Florence, the 
decree of which (1438) is :— 


Definimus . . . illorum animas, qui in actuali mortali peccato, vel solo originali 
decedent, mox (ev6¢éws) in infernum descendere, poenis tamen disparibus puniendas, 


But, as Canon Moyes reminds us, the great object at Florence 
was to secure a lasting and satisfactory union of the Greek Church 
with the Holy See. Now amongst the points in dispute was one re- 
garding the immediateness after death of final rewards and punish- 
ments. There existed amongst some of the Greeks a belief that the 
saved (however good) did not go immediately to Heaven, or the lost 
immediately to Hell, but that both remained in a state of expectation 
till the Resurrection. The direct object of the decree, therefore, did 
not concern the state of the lost—about which there was no dispute 
—but the immediateness of the result, whichever it might be. This 
example may well serve to show how necessary it is, if we would 
avoid error, to know the circumstances and objects of such decrees— 
to know, in modern language, what was the environment of any 
Conciliar or Papal authoritative utterance. 

But who, from the way in which the Bishop of Nottingham 
speaks about babies being punished for their guilt, would under- 
stand that they entered into a state of ceaseless happiness beyond 
anything we can either imagine or desire ? 

The Bishop of Nottingham tells us we must not say ‘that 
God’s actual grace is limited to those who are within the Church or 
have the faith.’ A thing I most certainly never said, as it is directly 
contrary to my convictions. Thereupon he adds: ‘The immense 
mass of mankind then are all elevated to the supernatural order.’ 
This, which he states so dogmatically, is a mere inference of his, and 
one in which I do not believe he is right; although I repeat what I 
before said,‘ that God has refused to no man who fully obeys the 
voice of conscience, heathen though he be, the full beatitude of the 
light of glory. 

The Bishop further tells us that ‘the preachers of the Gospel are 
sent to all’—a statement which would, I venture to think, sur- 
prise the authorities of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
As a statement of historical fact it is ludicrously untrue. Of course, 


*P, 919. 
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if the Bishop means that preachers who are sent to some are virtually 
sent to all, it is a mysterious statement which I do not understand. 
I altogether fail to see how savages or tribes who have never seen a 
missionary can be blamed for not having become Catholics or obedient 
to the Ten Commandments. ; 

A writer to the Tablet® quotes Hugo (in Schol. ad Rom. ii. 12) 
as saying, 
if anyone were brought up by a beast in a forest and remained some time in that 


condition, would he be responsible? I answer that he would, because he has the 
use of his natural reason. 


But has he? How did Hugo know? He evolved his answer 
from his own consciousness with respect to a matter of experience. 
Human reason may be said in one sense to be a function of its 
environment, and will not be normally evolved from a state of 
potentia into act without the social stimulus. The Bishop, and 
those like him, lay down the law as to what will happen merely on 
& priori grounds and the assertions of predecessors no more qualified 
than themselves to express any opinion about it. What is really 
needful is a little acquaintance with facts ascertained by anthropolo- 
gists, a knowledge of which would greatly add to the value of their 
expressed opinions. As to the action of a social environment, even 
on conditions the most apparently hopeless, I may refer my readers 
to the remarkable case of Martha Obrecht.6 The Bishop again tells 
us dogmatically : ‘ No man is, or ever has been, in a state of mere 
nature ;’ but, save in a misleading and non-natural sense, this assertion 
is untrue. Of course, no man since the fall is the same as before the 
fall historically. Aman who having five sovereigns in his pocket had a 
note for 25/. given to him and then stolen, the five sovereigns being 
left, would not be in the same state as at first, because he had been 
robbed. But he would still be the possessor of the five sovereigns, 
which he had never lost, and so would be as he was before the note 
was given to him. So man retains his natural qualities after having 
been permitted to fall from a supernatural state. As to the extent to 
which savages can rise, when left to themselves, to any serious moral 
elevation, I can confidently refer the Bishop to priests in Australia 
and to persons who know well either the Andaman islanders or the 
inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego. It is incredible to me that such 
human beings have deliberately rejected offers of grace, and that 
their degradation is the result of extreme individual perversity. I 
prefer to regard them as in a state analogous to that of unbaptized 
infants, like the adults dying before baptism, to whom St. Gregory 
Nazianzen refers’ as meriting neither celestial glory on the one hand 
nor suffering on the other. 

5 Tablet, 10th of December, 1892, p. 940. 
* See my Origin of Human Reason, p. 166. 


7 The passage is cited in the Tablet for 24th of December, 1892, p. 1021. 
VoL. XXXIII—No, 194 UU 
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Passing from man as deprived of human society adequate to 
develop his higher faculties, I would next refer to the Bishop’s 
attack upon my statement of the effects of ancestral and other con- 
ditions on the actions of individuals. 

I had said * that thereby free-will might be impaired and actions 
formally ‘mortal sins’ be rendered but ‘venial’ in fact. To this 
representation of a change of mortal sins into venial the Bishop 
strongly objects. I am quite willing to withdraw my expression and 
say that by such influences multitudes of acts which are ‘ mortal’ sins 
according to the letter of the law become, formally, no sins at all. 

That one or other such transformation takes place is for me 
evident and certain. I have known cases of hereditary drunkenness 
in which circumstances have so facilitated the commission of the 
offence, with such an intensification of habit as a consequence, that I 
do not believe the drunkard, if left alone with a bottle, could avoid 
drinking from it. Whether he could or not avoid it, Iam sure he 
would not. Quite recently I have come to the knowledge of a very 
remarkable case. The patient was a merchant of exceptional ability. 
He was a cultured man, taking a great interest in politics and in 
social questions of the day. Having become very unwell, he told his 
physician that he knew his illness was only due to drink, but that he 
could not avoid drinking. He drank and died. His father and also 
his grandfather were drunkards, and had died from the effects. The 
unhappy man left two children, and these are also confirmed 
drunkards, though the younger is but seventeen years old. Now is 
it credible that in such cases God has always given sufficient grace 
to raise the habitual, hereditary drunkard, whenever exposed to 
temptation, to the level of an ordinary sober man, so that his will is 
free? This, of course, is a thing we cannot perceive, nor can we 
draw a line between cases where such grace may be given and where 
it is not. But if we were to believe, as the Bishop of Nottingham 
seems to do, that such grace was always given, we should be obliged 
also to believe these unfortunate persons to be guilty in the most 
extreme degree, since each time they would be raised to a condition 
of perfect freedom, and yet in every single instance they must abuse 
such extraordinary grace and plunge freely and of malice prepense 
into drunkenness to which they had, by grace, been made no more 
inclined than are ordinary sober people! This I do not and cannot 
believe, and the same consideration applies in many instances to 
infirmities of temper, to incontinence, due to inheritance and long 
habit, and doubtless to other forms of sin. 

The Bishop does not, apparently, care to warn his flock that 
popular phrases do not accurately represent the real teaching of 
learned theologians. On the contrary, he speaks of ‘a state of 
torture keen as that of fire,’ and ‘wholly inconsistent either with 


* Pp. 908 and 915, 
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intervals of unconsciousness ® or with any kind of happiness.’ Towards 
the end of his pastoral he says :— 

We will conclude with the words of the great Jesuit, Father Lessius, who thus 
speaks in his magnificent book on the divine perfections: ‘We must say that it is 
certain that there will be there a real and corporeal fire; for the Holy Scripture, 
when speaking of the pains of hell, everywhere mentions, inculcates, and threatens 
fire....’ Again, in this fire bodies are to be burned: there is, therefore, no 


reason why the Scripture passages should not be understood of real and corporeal 
fire. 


Now I was careful in my former article to say nothing against 
the expression ‘a material fire,’ and this for two reasons. My first 
reason was a clear perception of the profound reasonableness of the 
Church in defining that the reprobate have to be punished with a 
pena sensus symbolised by the term ‘ Hell-fire,’ as well as the 
state of the pena damni. For it is clear that to a great mul- 
titude of mankind the pain of loss would be simply no pain at all, 
unless damnation was at once and suddenly both a great mental 
elevation and moral improvement, which seems incongruous. 

Justice, therefore, for the very bad, such as those I have supposed 
to merit unceasing positive suffering of some kind (though, perhaps, 
gradually mitigated), absolutely needs some other punishment 
besides deprivation of an entirely undesired beatitude. But as to 
what this kind of punishment is I have (like St. Augustine) no idea 
whatever. I have not the least objection to the use of the word ‘ fire,’ 
as denoting this unknown entity, though I am sure that in these 
days it is very necessary, if that term be used, to explain that 
thereby the Church does not mean anything like what we mean by fire. 

Secondly, I did not object to the addition of the adjective 
‘ material,’ because it has so little meaning as to be quite devoid of 
importance. To say that a substance is ‘ material’ simply means 
that it is not ‘spiritual;’ whoever supposed that Hell-fire was a 
spirit ? 

If my readers will bear in mind the mistakes hereinbefore 
pointed out, which have arisen from taking the word punire, as 
used in theology, as the equivalent of the English term ‘to punish,’ 
they may be better able to appreciate how the term materialis, as 
applied to fire, is often, when translated by the word ‘ material,’ used 
in a popular sense, likely to give rise to gross errors. 

But since Catholics are as little restricted in this respect in 


* I may say that when I spoke (p. 916) of ‘ possible unconsciousness’ in Hell, I only 
meant a possibility for some of the lost. Not, like Rosmini,a universal unconscious- 
ness on the part of souls in the natural order. That the souls of unbaptized infants 
must be unconscious of what their loss is seems to follow as a necessary condition of 
their happiness. As to adults, Ionly put the idea forward as a possibility for some, 
but, though regarding it as a possibility, I was not and am not disposed to consider it 
at all probable. Nevertheless, according to St. Thomas the damned cannot think of 
God as Auctor boni. If so, they must at least be unconscious of what their loss 
really is, 


vuvu2 
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interpreting the word materialis as they are in interpreting the 
word punire, they have small grounds to complain of any lack of 
latitude of interpretation. 

That whatever it may be, the ‘fire’ must be something utterly 
unlike what we mean by fire and unlike any fire of which we can 
have any sort of knowledge, is manifest, since it is supposed to affect 
pure spirits. The old idea of the action of fire was that it especially 
possessed a purifying power, and this well accords with the doctrine. 
of gradual mitigation. 

One of my recent clerical correspondents writes to me as follows :— 

From its being what is called ‘fire, it does not follow that it produces any 
suffering whatever, and, though theologians pronounce it to be material fire, it is 
really of no practical importance whether it is that or something else. Through 
the accumulated industry of popular preachers, people now think of souls tortured 


by flames, just as a living man would be if he were put intoa fire and miraculously 
kept alive and fully sentient, which is, of course, absurd, 


But even St. Thomas will not admit that after the Resurrection 
the fire of Hell will physically burn bodies or even radiate any heat 
to them, but cause some spiritual affliction. It is probably some- 
thing which our present faculties cannot understand any more than 
they can imagine the mode of the soul’s existence when separated 
from the body by death. We read much, but who really knows 
anything satisfying as to the anima separata? 

It is singular that since the appearance of the Bishop of Not- 
tingham’s pastoral a priest of the diocese of Limerick has said : '° 

I cannot admit that it is free to a parish priest, like myself, to teach his people 
that the fire of hell is a real fire, without informing them that he is doing so on a 
mere opinion, well grounded, no doubt, but a mere opinion of the Fathers and 
theologians of the Church. 

The Bishop of Nottingham has not thought proper to tell his 
flock that the reality and materiality of Hell-tire is a mere opinion 
and not a matter of faith or a truth defined by the Church. Thus in 
his pastoral (written for the purpose it was) he has, I think, run the 
risk of seriously misleading many people. 

It is not, I hope, disrespectful to suggest that the Bishop (save 
with respect to the two well-known matters ‘of faith’) has not a 
better knowledge of the conditions which exist in Hell than he has of 
the rules and constitution of the Primrose League. 

Catholics may well exclaim, ‘Thank God we are Papists!’ The 
essentially Papal nature of the Christian Church has been made more 
and more clearly manifest in the course of the last four centuries. 
The happiness and comfort which result from the fact that God in His 
mercy has made the Church essentially Papal has been many times 
manifested, but hardly more clearly than, unintentionally as well as 
intentionally, by the Bishop of Nottingham. 


%” Tablet, 14th of January, 1893. 
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He builds much upon the work of Father Lessius, S.J., entitled De 
Perfectionibus Moribusque Divinis. It is doubtless a very excellent 
book for its date (a.D. 1620), but is also a most excellent one for 
bringing forcibly home to modern readers the immense gulf which 
has gradually been produced between the mental images of the 
amediseval period and our own. Thus in his thirteenth book, De 
Justicia et Ira Dei, we have a very curious chapter (VIII.) on the 
plagues of Egypt. Chapter XIX., on the destruction of the world by 
fire, will even better repay perusal. The succeeding chapter, on the 
Resurrection, puts forward very quaint conceptions of angels being 
sent to collect the minute and widely scattered fragments of various 
bodies, special sections being devoted to the bearing of cannibalism 
on the process, to the number of the trumpets sounded at the last 
judgment, to the action of their sound on the dead,'' and to the 
.assembly in the valley of Jehoshaphat. 

Chapter XXII. is still more striking in its amazing literalism, 
while in Chapter XXIII., after speaking of the sentence on the 
damned, adds :— 

Spectabunt hee omnia non solum Beati, sed etiam parvuli, qui sine Baptismo 
defuncti, et justitiam divinam admirabuntur, seque felices ducent, quod tantis malis 
in eternum sint exempti ;’ 


a passage which, it cannot be denied, has a certain flavour @ la 


Rochefoucauld. 

There is also a curious computation of the time required for the 
damned to descend into Hell, and of the number of miles to be tra- 
versed. In the next chapter the position of Hell is treated of, and, 
after deciding that it is in the middle of the earth, its size and its struc- 
ture are considered, and it is declared not to be so very large because 
the damned will neither have to stand up nor run about, but are piled 
up in a great heap on either burning coals or wood. There is also a 
very singular study of the properties of sulphur in this connection, 
and a decision that the damned are in a pool of burning liquid 
‘sulphur the diameter of which need not be more than 20,000 feet. 

Now I am far indeed from intending by these quotations to ex- 
press any disesteem for Lessius, still less in the slightest decree to 
recant my often expressed profound esteem and abounding admira- 
tion for earlier scholastics—above all for Scotus. I only wish to make 
plain the absurdity of seeking to propagate in these days ideas and 
images which naturally and properly suggested themselves to our 
predecessors. I wish also to show how the hideous or grotesque 
images so often put forward by preachers, or to be found in books in- 
tended for edification, are but survivals of kindred mental pictures 
now universally discarded, and ought, like them, also to be discarded. 

" The author considers and rejects the teaching of Cardinal Cajetan—teaching 


in many respects so broad and liberal, especially as regards the creation of Eve, 
which he declares it would be absurd to accept literally. 
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Some excellent remarks about Lessius, and in this connection, 
have recently been made’? by the Rev. Robert Clarke, F.LS., 
pointing out that later authors necessarily augment Lessius’s horrors 
by merely repeating them, a softer mode of life lending to old terms 
an intensified meaning. 

These images, as age succeeded age, have been ever increased in 
horror by the continual efforts of preachers to make them as horrible 
as they possibly could. In each generation touches have been added 
recklessly—though with the best intentions—and these intensified 
mental images have been addressed to hearers and readers, each of 
whom was, as a rule, more sensitive to pain and whose increased 
knowledge gave a more distressing meaning to each denunciation. 
Such a process has now gone so far that a reaction has become in- 
evitable. 

This reaction I rejoice to help forward, for I am sure the hour has 
fully come for putting away such revolting images, or for frankly 
explaining to the people about their origin and probable value. 

And what does the Bishop of Nottingham, after all, really mean ? 
Does he regard such teaching as crue and salutary or not ? 

To deal with such a matter only by vague generalities, or, as the 
Bishop does, in words which have two meanings—terrible to ill-in- 
formed believers, but very different to others—is, to say the least, most 
unsatisfying. To answer as Father Clarke, 8.J., has done, bears the 
appearance of wishing to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. Are such loathsome and abhorrent representations to be 
declared true or to be distinctly repudiated—or are they simply to 
be left to work their effects on docile, not to say weak, minds, while 
an unavowed tolerant doctrine is reserved in petto for those who will 
brook no denial to ethical intuitions which are for them evidently 
true ? 

If it is incumbent on writers in this Review, who address a 
cultured audience, to be careful not to offend the ‘little ones,’ it 
is not less incumbent on Catholic teachers and pastors not to give 
utterance to words likely to drive the educated from the Church in 
shoals, and to effectively bar the way to those who seek to enter 
it. Since the appearance of Father Clarke’s article I have had 
various letters from strangers utterly revolted by it. 

But it is far from being only the readers of learned books and 
high-class magazines who revolt at such representations. 

Mrs. Besant’s denunciations of the frightful immorality of such 
doctrines about Hell have been hailed with enthusiastic plaudits from 
alarge London audience, and hundreds of lecturers are aided in ridi- 

culing what the Church has really defined, by the reckless writing and 
reckless talk of Catholics who ‘ with a light heart’ do not hesitate to 
go beyond the Church’s definitions, and address to men of our day 


2 Tablet, 14th of January, 1893. 
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intolerable statements which have no infallible authority to support 
them. The time has gone by for addressing the many in terms 
which cannot be tolerated by the less numerous class who, because 
they love the Church and her authoritative teaching, cannot be un- 
faithful to their intellect in the domain of ethics. Moral truth, as 
Father Clarke, 8.J., and the Bishop of Nottingham well know, is 
universal, necessary, self-evident, ultimate and primary, and does not 
depend upon God’s Will, but pertains to His very Nature. 

It is surely questionable wisdom on the part of one in authority 
to vaguely favour, by ambiguous words, views which excite either 
the execration or the derision of modern minds, without being 
careful to point out the tenability of views which might gain their 
acceptance. 

Infallibility is limited indeed! The well-known exclamation of 
Oxenstiern, ‘ With how little wisdom the state is governed !’ might, 
with yet better reason, be every now and then applied to the 
government of the Church. I well recollect the late Monsignor 
Searle, formerly Cardinal Wiseman’s secretary, telling me one of his 
reasons for believing in the Divineljfe of the Church. ‘The Church,’ 
he said, ‘seems to me like an old coach which has horses harnessed 
to each of its four sides. One would think that such an arrangement 
must be necessarily fatal to its progress, and yet, somehow, the 
venerable machine gets on!’ Truly, when one looks back over one’s 
personal experience in this land, one finds much to justify Monsignor 
Searle’s remarks, and when one reflects over the past history of England 
—the blunders with respect to Queen Elizabeth, the mismanagement 
at Wisbeach, the scandals during the reign of James the First, and the 
amazing stupidities during that of the Second James—its truth 
becomes apparent indeed. 

But Father Clarke, 8.J., affirms ' that 


the fear of hell is a powerful deterrent to many educated as well as uneducated, 
and many a sin would be committed were it not for the wholesome dread of eternal 
misery before the sinner’s eyes. 


I have, indeed, heard it said: ‘If there is no Hell-fire, what is 
the use of being good?’ and, no doubt, there are some persons thus 
deterred from carrying out their bad desires into acts. 

But, on the other hand, those who believe in such chastisement 
entertain, at the same time, other beliefs, which go far to do away 
with its efficacy. Thus Catholics believe that, though they run a 
risk of damnation, they can, if life is not suddenly cut short, put 
things right by confession, and possibly by an act of true contrition, 
if confession be impracticable. Then they will but have to endure 
the temporal punishment of purgatory. The Protestant goes still 
further, Either he thinks that, having been justified, immediate 

3 P, 83. 
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happiness is his after death, let him do what he may, or he believes 
he has but to repent and pray for God’s forgiveness, when he will 
not only obtain it, but a plenary indulgence also. It is somewhat 
strange that so many persons who think they disbelieve in and repro- 
bate the doctrine of Indulgences are, in fact, most confident in its 
truth, and apply it universally to all who repent and amend! 

It is not every one amongst the clergy, or indeed amongst the 
bishops, who takes the view of my critics. A priest told me a few 
days ago that the late justly beloved Bishop Danell, when he sent 
him on the Mission, said to him very earnestly, ‘Whatever you do 
never preach Hell-fire, but preach the love of God.’ 

There are other priests I know who do not attach the value 
Father Clarke, S.J., does to the idea of Hell asadeterrent. One such 
assured me that, in his opinion, the deterrent action against grave 
offences of such dread was nothing to the dread of the policeman 
amongst the lower classes, while in the higher, the dread of that 
terrible policeman in petticoats known as Mrs. Grundy was even 
more deterrent. 

It is difficult to judge about such matters, save by one’s own 
personal experience, and I believe more in the force of attraction 
towards good than in the repulsion from the bad by terror. Certainly, 
in my own case, the latter consideration has never operated, nor was 
I ever under the sway of what the French clergy denounce as respect 
humain, which is their term for Mrs. Grundy. I care not one straw 
what anybody says or thinks, so long as I am convinced that I am 
serving the cause of truth and honest thought in whatever branch of 
science it may be—biological, theological, or metaphysical. By saying 
this I do not, of course, refer to supreme ecclesiastical authority. 
That authority forms by itself a category distinct from every other. 
As to motives, I venture to think that the time is rapidly approach- 
ing, if it is not yet already upon us, when the maxim ‘ Ad celum 
homines trahendos esse non cogendos’'* will apply not only to 
physical, but also to spiritual intimidation. I believe that with the 
bulk of civilised mankind, frank, earnest, and thoroughly sincere 
appeals to conscience will be far more widely successful than any 
threats, apart, of course, from the criminal classes, who happily form 
but a small fraction of our co-patriots. 

Certainly the modern experience as to the effects of milder state 
punishments, as well as of more indulgent treatment in schools, is 
opposed to systems of terrorism. I have been much struck with the 
excellent moral effect of trust in men’s good instincts and freedom 
from restraint and compulsion, which have been experienced by my 
friend Professor Geddes, F.R.S.E., in his treatment of various classes 
in Edinburgh, where his experience is very extensive, The utility of 


See the Breviary Office (2nd Lesson of 2nd Nocturn of Mattins) of St, Augus- 
tine of Canterbury. May 26. 
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terrible threats as to the next life as addressed to men and women of 
our own day is therefore, to me, extremely doubtful. 

But, however this may be, I should have thought that the 
picture drawn by me of what unfaithful Catholics may have to fear 
in the next world would have been amply sufficient to restrain the 
sinners of the diocese of Nottingham, or of the congregation of Farm 
Street, if any consideration of that kind could act as ‘a powerful 
deterrent at all.’ 

I represented " as in store for such, in addition to the pena damni, 
an eternity of positive suffering, possibly exceeding, in certain cases, 
the most dire experiences of the present life. Surely such a prospect 
might satisfy the most stern of theologians, nor, to my mind, would 
pictures of jumping demons, fetid odours and chiaroscuro, really add 
one iota to the reasonable terrors such Catholics have to entertain for 
the consequences, to them, of persistent aversion from goodness, or 
to any who are guilty of pride or revolting cruelty to their fellow- 
creatures. 

In astronomical science, in spite of all the opposition of the 
Father Clarkes of former days, the truth has triumphed, as it has also 
in geological science and the science of living organisms—biology. 
In critical science its triumph is no less certain, and will be as little 
prejudicial to the Catholic Church as is heliocentric astronomy. 

In ethical science there must be an analogous progress to a 
greater or lesser extent, and the more men’s intellects are exercised 
in ethics, the more religion must triumph. And every man is abso- 
lutely compelled to ground his belief on his individual ethical intui- 
tions. Let him be ever so disposed to accept authority, he must, if 
he is conscientious, accept it because he individually judges that it 
is right for him to accept it and submit himself to it. 

But I must not pass over my critic’s objection to my article on 
the ground that it conflicts with the words of Our Lord Himself in 
His denunciations of wrath against the ungodly. 

I would, indeed, be silent henceforth and for ever rather than be 
guilty of the slightest irreverence with respect to such utterances ; 
but some words of explanation may be offered without running any 
such risk. 

One instance will be sufficient to elucidate my meaning. Our 
Lord speaks, for example, of ‘ the worm which dieth not and the fire 
which is not quenched.’ I see no difficulty in most reverently 
accepting such expressions as I conceive them to have been meant, 
while to accept them literally seems to me an extreme irreverence. 

Who would be so absurdly literal as to suppose that one single 
worm was created to torment the multitude of the damned for all 
eternity? And if a critic, less absurdly literal, were to say that the 
singular is here used for the plural, what sort of worms could such a 

% P. 915, 
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literalist suppose to be intended? It must be evident to every 
reverent mind that the term here used is but a symbol, and it has 
been suggested that by the worm, the sting of conscience and of 
remorse is signified. 

If, then, the worm is a mere symbol, why is the other member of 
the sentence to be taken literally? For Catholics, what has here 
already been said about the fire of Hell may, I venture to think, 
suffice to show that it is impossible for us to know really anything 
which can satisfy our human understandings about either term. To 
non-Catholics who reverence Our Lord’s words the joint symbolism 
must be obvious. To assert the real earthly nature of the ‘ fire’ and 
the unearthly ideality of the ‘worm’ would be as absurd as to 
uphold old notions about Noah and other Old Testament characters, 
on account of the way in which Our Lord refers to them—as if it 
was not a matter of constant recurrence to refer to well-known 
names, the creations of sacred literature, as if they were real persons. 
It is our constant practice now so to speak of ‘ the Good Samaritan,’ 
‘the Unjust Steward,’ or ‘the Prodigal Son.’ The practice is reason- 
able and useful, and the lesson to be learned from the ‘ wise and foolish 
virgins’ is none the less valuable because they never lived. 

The perusal of such a work as that of Lessius may well act as a 
warning against the foolish imagination that even the most advanced 
ideas and images, current in our own century, can be final and 
complete, any more than those of the fifteenth, thirteenth, or ninth 
century. 

We must not erect dogmatic bounds where none exist. If we 
accept what is de fide and what evidently flows therefrom, it is 
sufficient. Many of the expressions we Christians use in our devo- 
tions are expressions emitted at a time when the world was deemed 
the centre of the universe, containing Hell in its depths, and sur- 
rounded by the seven concentric crystal spheres, external to which was 
the eternal empyrean. 

Now, however, we know that our world is but a relatively minute 
speck of cosmic dust, and though for all that it is possible that rational 
creatures exist on no other celestial sphere, analogy seems to point 
the other way. Certainly it is not evident to us, either from reason 
or revelation, that such cannot be the case. It may be that thou- 
sands upon thousands of worlds possess their rational inhabitants who 
variously serve and love God and promote His accidental glory. 

It may be that God the Son Incarnate has died in some or all such 
worlds, or that other Persons of the Trinity have been or are incar- 
nate in one, or simultaneously in a galaxy, of the heavenly bodies, We 
read, ‘My delight is to be with the children of men,’ and it is not 
evidently impossible but that God may be ever incarnate in one or 
many of those worlds which are the work of His hands. 

These conceptions are here just touched upon as a reminder to 
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those who would hasten to condemn the speculative intellect, and 
would cramp and confine it within limits which supreme authority 
has not imposed. How great is the real freedom of Catholics, and 
how increasingly wide the prospect opened to the eyes of faith by the 
intervention of her faithful handmaid, physical science! Let theo- 
logians beware of saying, ‘Taste not, touch not, handle not,’ when 
their prohibitions repose but on their own fancies or the authority 
of writers who lived in bygone centuries, and whose words have not 
been erected into matters of faith by the Supreme Ruler of the 
Church on earth. 

It is much to be regretted that so many modern Catholic 
teachers do not follow the example of the great Scholastics, who, how- 
ever much they may be blamed for not interrogating Nature by careful 
observations and experiments, at least availed themselves of all that 
was then known, and considered every doctrine with a noble breadth of 
view. St. Thomas is now very often referred to; would that those 
who so refer to him concerning such questions as here occupy us 
would imitate him in opposing the repulsive teachings of his medieval 
epoch, as he opposed the repulsive teachings—even as taught by the 
greatest saints—of yet earlier centuries! 

As to the important subject I have ventured to discuss, I can, 
after mature reflection, find nothing to retract in anything I before 
stated. 

Nothing I have since heard or read disposes me to regard the 
Hell of even the positively damned, eternal though it be, as other 
than a state of gradual amelioration, for many if not for all, and of 
such a conversion of the soul towards God as may cause positive, 
unending punishment to be accepted and endured with relative 
contentment as a tribute to God’s justice, and as one element in a 
vast scheme of supreme beneficence which our present faculties are 
unable to apprehend. 

The lost may thus form one portion, as it were, in a minor key, of 
the marvellous harmony of the Universe, apprehended as God appre- 
hends it, in one whole. Thus Hell would be, as I believe and before 
declared it to be, indeed a creation of that Infinite Power, Wisdom and 
Love, sung by Italy’s immortal poet—a place into which the souls 
who know themselves justly condemned desire to enter in harmony 
with the Divine volition and as willing subjects of God’s justice. 

E pronti sono a trapassar del rio, 
Ché la divina giustizia gli sprona 
Si, che la tema si volge in disio! 


St. GEORGE MIvaRT. 
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THE FINANCIAL CAUSES OF THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION 
[ Conclusion] 


II 


In the early days of the Monarchy, Parlements had been instituted 
in France to frame domestic laws, dispense public justice, and carry 
out the decrees of the Crown, They were high courts of justice 
magisterial bodies whose members acquired their offices by purchase 
on the nomination of the Crown. Im ancient times, in order to 
obtain for their arbitrary rule an appearance of popular sanction, and 
in the confident expectation that the magistrates would at all times 
obey the royal commands with unquestioning docility, the kings had 
enacted that their decrees must receive the assent of the Parlements 
before they could come into operation, by being, in the language 
of the day, ‘registered’ by them. But though they were sub- 
ordinate to the royal authority and had no political power, the 
Parlements, that of Paris especially, soon evinced a spirit of 
independence and opposition to the Government of the day which 
has always been a feature of the French character. They refused 
to register the financial decrees of the King when these bore too 
heavily on the nation, a refusal which took the form of a ‘ remon- 
strance.’ As a rule, however, these remonstrances were ineffectual, 
as the King could overbear them by summoning a lit de Justice, 
where he appeared personally amongst the magistrates and compelled 
them by word of mouth to register his decrees. Though the King 
maintained his authority, the remonstrances addressed to him by the 
Parlements eventually brought home to the minds of the people a 
sense of the grievances under which they laboured, while his indiffer- 
ence to their sufferings provoked their anger and distrust. On this 
account the Parlements acquired great popular influence, an influence 
justified by their public conduct, and increased by the fact that, as 
their appointments were often made hereditary by purchase, many 
families were enabled to hand down from one generation to another 
the worthiest traditions in connection with parlementary offices. 
During the reign of Louis the Fourteenth the influence of the 
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Parlement had been overshadowed by the commanding personality of 
the King. In the first portion of it their opposition was stayed by 
his appeals to their patriotism on behalf of the great undertakings 
which were raising France to the foremost position amongst the 
civilised nations of the world, and during the lattsr period by the fact 
that the country was imperilled by invasion, and that sacrifices were 
demanded to save it from ruin, When peace had been concluded, 
however, and security restored, the people were able to concentrate 
their attention on the internal affairs of the country. They then 
began to see that the feudal caste had lost its power though its 
vexatious privileges remained, that the sole executive was vested in 
the King, who abused his authority, and thenceforward that spirit 
of opposition which had lain dormant both among the middle and 
lower classes began to revive. 

The first serious conflict between the Parlements and the King 
arose upon a religious question, a conflict at which it is necessary 
to glance, as it stirred up public feeling and tended to bring into 
prominence the financial questions of the time. In 1713, two years 
before the death of Louis the Fourteenth, the famous Bull ‘ Uni- 
genitus’ was promulgated by the Pope, at the instigation of the 
Jesuits. That the King was merely actuated by obedience to the 
Pope in supporting the abuse of the ecclesiastical power involved 
in this Bull may be open to doubt; it is far more likely that he 
wished to conciliate the clergy, who might be expected in return to 
support him in his despotic proceedings. The Parlements rose at 
once against this attempted encroachment of Rome on the civil 
authority, and the Jansenist cause was eagerly espoused by the 
people. It would be well-nigh impossible to describe the enthusiasm 
with which the inhabitants of Paris entered into this conflict. Con- 
temporary writers state that the whole town upheld the Jansenist 
doctrine, without comprehending its real meaning, merely because 
Rome, the Jesuits, and Versailles symbolised in their eyes ultra- 
montane, clerical, and monarchical despotism. ‘The nation is above 
the King, as the King is above the Pope,’ was the motto inscribed 
on the Jansenist flag. The wider Jansenism spread, the more the 
Court contemned the sudden growth of public opinion : it stigmatised 
the Jansenists as ‘ factionists —a term which in 1750 was changed 
for the first time into ‘ republicans.’ 

The moral support the Parlements received from the people in 
resisting these infringements of their legal authority emboldened 
them to oppose with more vigour than perhaps they might otherwise 
have shown, the proposals for fresh or excessive taxation brought 
forward by the Crown. Such proposals were met by them with 
repeated remonstrances, and struggles on financial and theological 
grounds continued throughout the whole reign of Louis the Fifteenth. 
As far as the efforts of the Parlements to resist ecclesiastical abuses 
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were concerned, the struggle was carried on with alternate success by 
both sides. At times the clergy suffered, some priests being con- 
demned to perpetual banishment, or, if they failed to surrender to the 
Court, they were condemned to the galleys ; at others the Parlements 
had to give way, and occasionally the magistrates were even arrested 
and exiled. In 1773, at one of these crises, the 380 members of the 
Parlement of Paris sent in their resignation in a body, and as they 
left the court, amid the plaudits of the crowd which had gathered in 
the streets, they were hailed as ‘these true Romans and fathers of 
the country.’ Victory may be said, however, to have rested finally 
with the Parlements, as in 1762 the Jesuits were banished from France. 
But though the King thus, in a sense, gave way in the clerical contest, 
he did so chiefly in order to have a freer hand in the financial one, 
which was of more immediate moment to him, as, in face of the 
growing public opinion which had supported the Parlements, he found 
himself unable to deal with the financial situation unless he either 
obtained or compelled the assistance of these bodies. It would be 
tedious to enumerate the many occasions upon which the remon- 
strances gave rise to serious conflicts between the Parlements and 
the Cour des Aides and the Crown. Being freed from the Jansenist 
trouble, the struggle ended as it only could end under an absolute 
monarchy. In 1763 the King prohibited all remonstrances, and, at 
the same time, peremptorily called upon the Parlement to register 
his decrees without delay. In the following year he went a step 
further. The Parlements had been invited to lay before him pro- 
posals for financial reform, but before they could comply another 
‘invitation ’ was addressed to them to abstain from submitting any 
such proposals, which was supplemented by a declaration that the 
printing, selling, or hawking of any plans, works, or writings con- 
cerning the reform of the administration of the finances was hence- 
forth prohibited. The advisers of the Crown were becoming alarmed 
at the position which the Parlements were assuming. Their remon- 
strances were gradually being extended to every subject and every 
department of the State, and constituted a serious obstacle to the 
royal authority, and to the powers which the sovereign had wielded 
from time immemorial. Louis the Fifteenth, thoroughly alive to the 
value of his prerogatives, readily listened to these suggestions, and in 
1776 admonished the refractory magistrates in the following dignified, 
if autocratic, strain: ‘It is in my person alone,’ said he, ‘ that the 
sovereign power resides: it is from me alone that the courts derive 
their existence and authority; it is to me alone that the legislative 
power belongs without any division; and the whole public order 
emanates from me.’ In pursuance of the doctrine of royal supremacy 
here laid down, the King ceased to notice the remonstrances which 
the Parlements and the Cour des Aides were perpetually addressing 
to him. These bodies now took higher ground, insisted that the 
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royal prerogative was being enlarged and should be curtailed, and 
that no decree relating to taxation could be legally enforced without 
the fiat of the Parlements ; but, nevertheless, in the teeth of these 
declarations, the King compelled the carrying out of the financial 
measures he had ordered. Finally, in 1771, matters had arrived at 
such a pass that the King executed a coup @état. The magistrates 
of the Parlement of Paris were arrested like malefactors at dead of 
night, dispossessed of their offices, and another tribunal established in 
its place. The magistrates, who carried with them into their exile 
the admiration of the people, were not restored to their offices until 
after the accession of Louis the Sixteenth. 

The Parlements undeniably deserve great credit for their resist- 
ance to the financial impositions of the Crown, but the value of 
their services cannot fail to be depreciated in our estimation by the 
knowledge that they never seemed to think of, much less advocate, 
the one measure of reform which could have had any enduring effect 
in placing the fiscal affairs of the country on a sound basis—the 
equalisation of taxation. The incumbency of high parlementary office 
carried with it a patent of nobility and a consequent exemption from 
taxation, and the magistrates in the enjoyment of this exemption had 
neither the public spirit nor the wisdom to assume any share of the 
burthen of taxation. Had they done so at that time, when the Revolu- 
tion was still unthought of, and when the spirit of opposition, though 
active, displayed no tendency to violence, much of the trouble that 
ensued would probably have been averted, as it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for the rest of the privileged orders to 
refuse to follow their example. The Parlements were indeed mainly 
responsible for the delay of effective financial reform, and for the 
inadequacy of that reform when it eventually came. For this reason 
the results of their action were as ephemeral as was their popularity, 
as in the increasing gravity of the situation the services they had 
rendered were forgotten, and the victory the King had gained over 
them had the effect of temporarily establishing his autocratic powers 
more firmly than before. But the importance of these conflicts in 
another aspect cannot be too strongly enforced, because they led 
directly to the formation of public opinion, focussed the attention of 
the people on the maladministration of the finances, and created the 
conviction that a radical rearrangement of fiscal burdens was a vital 
necessity. The controversies between the King and the Parlements 
formed the theme of discussion in countless pamphlets, which, both 
in point of numbers and virulence, resembled the political publica- 
tions that marked the earlier portion of the English eighteenth 
century. These publications were prohibited by the authorities, 
but their issue went on practically unchecked. In material they 
were, as a rule, poor, but they diffused a knowledge of the abuses 
of the fiscal system among the people, as they all insisted that the 
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taxes were exorbitant and unfairly assessed, that they crippled agri- 
culture, and imperatively needed readjustment. It was an ominous 
condition of things, as a spirit of scepticism, that had already 
been aroused by the Jansenist agitation, was going far to under- 
mine the stability of existing institutions and the power and pres- 
tige of the Crown. All competent observers regarded the outlook 
with profound anxiety, and foresaw the dangers that must follow 
upon the arbitrary proceedings of the King. Voltaire, writing in 
1764, said: ‘ Everything that I see is sowing the seed of a revolution 
which must inevitably come, but which I shall not have the pleasure 
of witnessing. Frenchmen are slow in arriving at an object, but 
they arrive at it in the long run. Light has become so abundant 
that an explosion will take place at the first opportunity, and then 
we shall have a fine uproar. Young men should feel very happy, as 
they are destined to see great things.’ Four years later, Grimm 
wrote: ‘ The disquiet which agitates the minds of men and leads 
them to attack religious and political abuses is a characteristic phe- 
nomenon of the century, and foreshadows an imminent and inevitable 
revolution.’ These prophecies were supplemented by Madame Campan, 
who refers in her memoirs to ‘ the habit which the cultured classes 
have assumed of discussing the institutions of the State, which are 
fast falling into ruin, so that the century cannot close without some 
great revolution in France.’ Though they were both aiming at a 
common object, there was no joint action between the philosophers 
and the Parlements, as some of the former—Voltaire especially— 
upheld the absolute power of the Crown; but at the same time their 
teachings tended to bring the Tiers Etat into prominence, enabling 
them to assume for the first time a position of great influence to 
which their intellectual culture and wealth entitled them. Among 
the men of letters, the school of economists or physiocrates devoted 
themselves particularly to showing the necessity for financial reforms. 
They advocated the abolition of all pecuniary privileges, and paved the 
way for Turgot and Necker, who, however, but partially attempted 
to carry out the proposals of the physiocrates, whose schemes were 
only realised by the Revolution. Though the physiocrates adhered to 
many time-worn fallacies, they also preached many truths, and none of 
their doctrines struck the mind of the public more forcibly than that 
a prosperous state of agriculture was essential to the prosperity of the 
State. But, however good their intentions may have been, the econo- 
mists failed, as the Parlements had failed, to indicate the only reform 
which could render a sound financial administration possible—the 
equal distribution of the burthens of taxation. Enlightened as they 
were, and considerable as was the work they accomplished in prepar- 
ing the minds of the people for the advent of a drastic change, the 
bane of the French eighteenth century was upon them ; they were 
dominated by the spirit of caste, and by the belief in the rights of 
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the privileged orders, at any rate, in fiscal matters. Though the 
deluge of pamphlets, and even of works of enduring value and excel- 
lence, served to strengthen the force of public opinion by exposing 
and attacking the iniquities of his rule, Louis the Fifteenth, until 
death closed his ears to the grievances of his oppressed subjects, 
maintained his absolutism unimpaired. Without any desire to 
exculpate him from the obloquy he so justly deserves, it must 
be confessed that the system of public finance then prevailing in 
France offered him every opportunity and even inducement for in- 
dulging a reckless extravagance. Strict secrecy was observed as to 
the financial transactions of the State, and the national accounts 
were so loosely kept that they constituted no check whatever on his 
personal expenditure. In fact, the whole fiscal system of the time 
would have been sufficient to perplex the subtlest and acutest of 
our Chancellors of the Exchequer, and it was far more than the 
controllers-general could be expected to cope with. In the first 
place, there was a huge deficit, which was annually accumulating 
—a deficit to which the disastrous Seven Years’ War contributed 
not a little—and there was no available means of diminishing it, 
though the liabilities it produced could not be evaded. National 
loans, as they are understood at present, were then unknown, and 
even if they had been known, it is very questionable whether 
the bulk of the population could have taken them up; and had 
they taken them up, it is still more questionable whether the 
exchequer could have paid the interest on them. In Russia, it is 
true, in the second part of the eighteenth century, the Empress 
Catherine, by issuing paper money, maintained the splendour of her 
Court, as well as a constant warfare, with a depleted exchequer. 

On arriving here (says the Comte de Ségur, in 1786, writing from St. Peters- 
burg), one must give up all the notions one has of the financial operations of other 
countries. In other European States the sovereign can compel the obedience of his 
subjects, but not their opinions, Here even public opinion also is subservient to the 
sovereign. The mass of bank-notes, the certainty that they cannot be reimbursed, the 
debasement of the coinage, which deprives it of half its value—in one word, every- 
thing that in other States would lead to bankruptcy and the most disastrous revo- 
lution, fails to impair confidence in the slightest degree; and I am convinced that 
were the Empress so to will it her subjects would accept leather instead of gold. 


In 1786 public opinion in France had freely developed and 
ripened; but during the first portion of the reign of Louis the 
Fifteenth it was only in the bud. Moreover, the Russia of the 
eighteenth century and the France of that period were very different, 
and the ignorant and loyal subjects of Catherine were evidently 
quite content to accept the paper on which was stamped her 
counterfeit presentment as readily as if it were gold. But the 
French were far too independent and sagacious to confide blindly 
in the credit of ‘the Government and accept a wholesale issue of 
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worthless bank-notes in lieu of money. The losses entailed by the 
financial operations of Law had taught the people to be on their 
guard. Ready money was essential to the Controller-General to meet 
his liabilities, and as the royal exchequer was in a chronic state of 
emptiness, whilst the need of money was imperative, the King 
sought to supplement the proceeds of the taxes by sending his plate 
to the Mint, an example which was followed by the nobility, who 
were ever anxious to demonstrate their loyalty to the Crown. In 
this manner countless artistic treasures were lost to posterity. 

The financial confusion was aggravated by the entire unpre- 
paredness of the treasury to meet unforeseen demands which were 
constantly cropping up, and by the absence of any systematic 
attempt to make provision for the liabilities of the State. The 
only object the controllers-general ever had in administering the 
finances was to tide over the embarrassments of the hour; they 
lived from hand to mouth, regardless of the ultimate consequences 
of that policy. Taxes were imposed and collected; extraordinary 
receipts were realised when they were required; but no prelimi- 
nary estimate was ever made of the resources of the revenue. 
The same uncertainty prevailed with regard to the expendi- 
ture. The expenditure of the current year was the only guide 
followed in estimating that of the ensuing one. There was no such 
thing as the division of the public revenue into financial years ; no 
definite period was fixed for carrying out the estimate of each 
separate budget, and the collection of the taxes often remained in 
arrear for two or three years. Neither Turgot nor his successors 
were able to deal with the bewildering condition of the public 
accounts, which required the summary procedure of the Revolution 
to bring about its amendment. The difficulties the Controller- 
General had to contend with were further increased by the ar- 
rangement under which all the public moneys were paid into 
the Cours des Comptes, thirteen courts situated in the different 
provinces and in Paris. These courts were supposed to control 
the collection of the taxes, but they were subject to no general 
supervision, and each kept its accounts after its own fashion. An 
abstract of these accounts had to be sent periodically to Paris, 
but the manner in which they were kept was so complicated and 
confusing that the superior court could exercise no effectual check 
upon them, and could obtain no clear evidence of the total amounts 
of the receipts and expenditure. Moreover, the floating debt had 
not yet been originated. There was, it is true, a floating debt in 
the shape of bills which the Minister drew whenever he had any 
pressing engagements to meet, and had no available money for 
the purpose. But, like all the other financial arrangements of the 
State, this was carried out in the most haphazard manner. The 
bills were negotiated with bankers or State contractors, the returns of 
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some tax or taxes for the ensuing year being given as security. 
But, as has been already said, the taxes were not necessarily col- 
lected within the period named for the purpose, so that when the 
bills fell due there was no money to take them up, and they had to 
be renewed sometimes again and again, each fresh renewal of course 
entailing a fresh commission. Colbert originated this system of 
forestalling the receipts of the revenue. Thenceforward it developed 
into a regular practice, and the amount so forestalled increased from 
year to year. Thus we find that in 1770 the sum forestalled was 
only 150,000,000 livres, whereas in 1776 it had mounted up to 
800,000,000, and in 1781 to 1,600,000,000.' 

The manner in which the secret service money was disbursed 
iutroduced another element of irregularity into the management of 
the public accounts, and further conduced to rendering the task of 
ascertaining the true state of the exchequer practically impossible. 
It was deemed expedient to withhold even from the magistrates of 
the Cours des Comptes a knowledge of the way in which certain sums 
under this head were allocated, a precaution which was, to a great 
extent, unnecessary, as part at least of the secret service money 
was applied to the ordinary requirements of the State. But this 
practice afforded the King unlimited opportunities for indulging his 
wasteful inclinations, as he could draw any sums he chose from the 
secret service fund, by merely giving a receipt in the words ‘I know 
the object of this expenditure.’ As the amount of the secret service 
fund varied at the pleasure of the King, there was no means of 
ascertaining beforehand what sum would be required for it in any 
given period. All that the Controller-General knew was that the sum 
was always enormous, and that it generally exceeded a hundred 
million livres a year. 

The King would have done well had he followed the example of 
Madame de Pompadour in the matter of keeping his accounts, whose 
bookkeeping, at any rate, was of a pattern worthy of imitation. 
Prodigal as this well-abused lady was, every sou she received or paid 
away during the nineteen years of her favour was duly entered in her 
books. After her death it was found that in that period she had 
cost France the sum of 36,327,268 livres 12 sous 6 deniers. The 
average revenue of the Crown at that time from all sources was 
about 370,000,000 livres a year; so that an approximate idea of the 
scale on which the King’s munificence was based can be obtained 
from the money he lavished on the leading favourite. 

In considering these sums it is necessary to take into account the 
alteration in the value of money, brought about by the altered con- 
ditions of life then and now. Taking, for instance, the incomes of 


1 There were various kinds of livres under the ancient monarchy, and the value of 
the coin fluctuated, but about the beginning of the eighteenth century it became 
equivalent to a franc. 
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prominent professional men in those days, and comparing them with 
what we know to be the incomes of men relatively in the same position 
now, we can get an idea of the extent of that alteration. Barbier 
mentions that a M. Norman, one of the best lawyers of the day, 
had an income of 50,000? livres per annum, which was then 
deemed very considerable for a man in his position. It may be 
interesting to compare with this the professional incomes of English 
barristers at the same period, from which we can gather that they 
were much on a par with those of their French contemporaries. Sir 
John Cheshire, a leading counsel in the last century, has left a 
note-book showing that for the six years succeeding his appoint- 
ment as Serjeant his fees amounted to an average of 3,2411. per 
annum. The income of a counsel about the middle of the last 
century who had exceptional advantages is disclosed by the fee- 
book of Mr. Charles Yorke, the son of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
and afterwards Chancellor himself. In his first year his practice 
only brought him in 121/.; but it increased so that when he was ten 
years at the Bar his professional income was nearly 2,500/.* 

In 1769, when the Abbé Terray was Controller-General, the con- 
dition of the finances had become desperate. He was a man of 
much ability, but utterly devoid of character, and wholly unscrupu- 
lous as a Minister. On the 18th of February of that year, finding it 
impossible to stretch the revenue so as to meet the heavy liabilities 
of the State, he issued a decree which was equivalent to proclaiming 
national bankruptcy. By this decree he suspended for an indefinite 
period the payment of drafts to the value of about 200,000,000 
livres, which had been drawn upon the Receiver-General of the 
Taxes by the Finance Minister, in anticipation of the revenue 
receipts of the current year, a breach of faith that spread ruin 
among the creditors of the State, who belonged principally to the 
bourgeois class, while it dealt a fatal blow at the financial credit of 
the Government. As late as the time of Necker’s fall, in 1781, 
eighty millions worth of these drafts still remained unpaid. In 
1771 the Abbé Terray went a step further, and promulgated a decree 
reducing the interest on the perpetual annuities purchased from the 
State by one-fifteenth, and the life annuities by one-tenth. He 
contended that this was a legitimate operation, on the ground that 
as the value of the principal of the sums invested to produce these 
annuities had been diminished—by the disgraceful mismanage- 
ment and malversation of the finances—it was only fair that the 
interest should be reduced in proportion; his argument in effect 
being that, as the owners of these annuities had already been de- 
frauded of a portion of their principal, it was only equitable that 
they should suffer a proportionate loss of interest. In recent years 


* About 2,0007. * Foss’s Judges of England. 
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we have witnessed, not only in England, but on the Continent as 
well, conversions of stocks by which the interest has been diminished. 
But these conversions only take place when the stock is above par, 
and the holders of them have no reason to complain, as they have 
the option of either getting back their money at par or of accepting 
the new stock at the reduced rate of interest. That Louis the 
Fifteenth was not unaware of the state of public opinion produced 
by Terray’s act of repudiation may be gathered from the words he 
used on his deathbed ; but though he then expressed repentance for 
the scandal his private life had occasioned to his subjects, he added 
that to God alone did he owe any account of his conduct as a 
ruler. He may have been conscious of his vices, but he made as 
little effort to reform them as he did to conciliate public opinion 
in financial matters, as he might have done by reducing the 
heaviest item of his expenditure, a reduction which would have been 
a more effectual and practical piece of economy than sending his 
plate to the mint. This item was his household. Any visitor to 
Versailles may form some estimate of the expense of keeping up an 
establishment in that vast palace, which, despite the plundering it 
underwent during the Revolution, is still a monument of national 
art, which, though dedicated to all the glories of France, is neverthe- 
less fast falling to decay because of the expense its maintenance 
would entail. It is almost impossible for us to conceive what Louis 
the Fourteenth and his successor deemed to be the obligatory house- 
hold of the King of France, who lived like an Oriental potentate, 
secluded from the inquisitive and critical eye of the populace of Paris, 
but who, at the same time, wished to dazzle his subjects, as well as 
royal visitors from all parts of the world, by the pomp of the throne. 
It must be admitted that to have reduced that expenditure and 
display, even could it have been done, would have diminished the 
prestige of the monarchy. The King was the sole fountain of 
honour and emolument ; every advancement, every favour, depended 
on him alone. ‘The object of the greatest personages of both sexes,’ 
says M. Taine, ‘of laymen and clergymen, the chief object of their 
lives was to be at every hour of the day under the eyes of the 
sovereign, and within reach of his voice.’ ‘I would prefer dying 
to being two months without seeing the King,’ wrote Marshal 
Richelieu to Madame de Maintenon. Vanity and self-interest con- 
tinued this tradition under Louis the Fifteenth, and courtiers eighty 
years of age were known to have passed forty-five years of their lives 
waiting in the anterooms of the King, the princes, or the ministers. 
It was the aim of the life of noblemen to hold even the humblest 
Court appointment, and to lodge in the meanest garret of Versailles. 
The many sacrifices the nobility had made in the wars, and the 
ruinous condition of the finances, had so seriously diminished their 
wealth, that every minister and official looked to the favour and 
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bounty of the King for his advancement. In those days, civil and 
military service were not rendered to the country, but to the King, 
on whom all public officials were dependent for their livelihood. But 
he, in his turn, depended upon them for their services, and he could 
not have freed himself from the bonds in which he was thus held 
without endangering the safety of the Crown. The result of this 
mutual dependence on each other was that the Crown and its re- 
sources were being strangled in the tentacles of a vast octopus, from 
which heroic measures alone could have liberated them. The costly 
pomp which Louis the Fourteenth had instituted was continued by 
Louis the Fifteenth, oblivious of the progress of time and civilisation, 
and unmindful that the glamour that it was sought to preserve 
around the throne meant the ruin of the people. 

Of the magnitude, splendour and cost of that royal establishment 
we can form a notion from the fact that the population of Paris at that 
time was only 600,000, whereas the household consisted of 6,000 
persons, with stables containing 2,000 horses, and 300 chariots ; three 
distinct hunting and six sporting establishments, together with an 
army of 1,500 lackeys, whose liveries alone cost 540,000 livres a year. 
There were seventy-five officers connected with the King’s chapel 
alone, and forty-eight physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, attached to 
his person. D’Argenson, writing in 1751, says: ‘ It is asserted that 
there are 4,000 horses in the King’s household, and that this year alone 
his single person cost 68,000,000 livres, or one-quarter of the public 
revenue.’ As late as 1780, 383 men and 133 boys were employed for 
the King’s table, which cost 2,177,771 livres, together with 390,000 
livres for those of the King’s aunts, and 1,000,000 for his sisters-in- 
law, bringing the total charge for the royal tables alone up to 3,660,941 
livres per annum. At the death of Louisthe Fifteenth the annual ex- 
penditure of the King amounted to one-twelfth of the whole revenue of 
the State; and if we take into account the households of the various 
members of the royal family which were supported by the State, as 
well as the cost of the nine or ten thousand household troops, the 
outlay under this head amounted to one-eighth of the entire revenue. 

Louis the Sixteenth effected various reforms in the household, but 
with theresult that the Court dignitaries, whose pockets suffered in con- 
sequence, revenged themselves by making fun of the King’s parsimony 
and turning him intoridicule. Nevertheless, Turgot’s retrenchments 
amounted to 5,000,000 livres, an attempt at economy which contri- 
buted to bring about his disgrace. ‘You are in too great a hurry,’ 
said Malesherbes to him ; ‘ why do you want to do so much at once ?’ 
‘Because,’ answered Turgot sadly, ‘ you forget that in our family we 
die of gout at the age of fifty.’ In fact, Turgot died seven years 
later, at the age of fifty-four. Necker was more fortunate than 
Turgot, but what he saved with one hand he lost with the other. 
Court intrigue was too strong for him, and his comparatively trifling 
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household reforms were counterbalanced by the costliness of the 
Court favourites. Madame de Polignac, for instance, received on the 
same day 400,000 livres to pay her debts, and a marriage portion 
for her daughter of 800,000 livres. 

But the household was not the only item in the expenditure of 
the King that drained the public purse. Perhaps one of the most 
indefensible of the many financial abuses of the eighteenth century was 
the pension list, which even Louis the Sixteenth, economical and ever 
ready as he was to act upon the advice of his ministers, was unable 
to restrict. These pensions nominally awarded out of the privy purse 
for public services were in reality given indiscriminately to private 
favourites and unworthy persons. That every minister on his resig- 
nation should receive a pension of 50,000 livres was justifiable, as well, 
perhaps, as that his widow should receive 30,000 livres, but that each 
of his daughters should get from 4,000 to 10,000 livres a year made 
the system a scandal. In the same way other high dignitaries of State, 
and even in the higher magisterial offices, obtained hereditary pen- 
sions; an example of which is afforded by the case of a Mdlle. de 
Maulde, who, as late as 1790, secured a pension of 4,000 livres, when 
only fourteen years of age. There was Madame du Deffand, the friend 
and correspondent of Horace Walpole, who, in 1763, got a pension of 
6,000 livres from the King because—to use her own words—her 
aunt, the Duchesse de Luynes, had been a friend of Marie Leczinska. 
Numerous examples of the same kind might be quoted. Madame 
de Lamballe was granted a pension of 40,000 livres, and Madame 
d’Andlau, aunt of Madame de Polignac, obtained a pension of 6,000 
livres, though she had been exiled from Court for a grave dereliction of 
duty. Later on, when the secrets of the administration were disclosed 
by the Revolution, it was found that the family of Polignac received 
pensions, the greater part hereditary, amounting to 700,000 livres a 
year ; and that gifts to the value of about 2,000,000 livres were 
given to the Noailles family alone. In 1774 the Abbé Vermont 
wrote to Maria Theresa that ‘by an immemorial custom of the 
French Court, three-fourths of the places of honour and pensions 
were given not in return for services, but through motives of 
favouritism. Such claims were based formerly on birth and connec- 
tions, but lately they have had no other foundation than in intrigue.’ 
Even the finance ministers of Louis the Fifteenth appreciated to some 
extent the absurdity of the pension system, and at one time an effort 
was made to reduce the then existing pensions. Under this reform 
the pension awarded to Madame du Deffand was cut down to 4,800 
livres, whereupon this lady remonstrated with the minister. The 
sincerity with which he had entered upon this economy was then 
shown by his reply, that, although it was true that the old pensions 
must be reduced, there was no reason why new ones should not be 
granted, and forthwith Madame du Deffand had her loss made good 
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by the granting to her of a new pension. An idea of the drain these 
pensions constituted upon the exchequer can be gathered from the 
following figures. In 1763 the pensions granted by the King amounted 
to 8,600,000 livres, in 1774 to 10,400,000, in 1776 to 16,500,000, 
and in 1781, the year of Necker’s dismissal, to 23,814,988 livres, 

Louis the Fifteenth must have been cast in a heroic mould to 
have been able to free himself from this incubus. But he was not a 
hero, nor was the age in which he liveda heroicage. Still, selfish and 
indolent as he undoubtedly was, he had sufficient penetration to 
perceive the extent to which he was being preyed upon by the 
vultures of his Court. It is recorded that when driving one day 
with the Duc de Choiseul, he turned to him, and asked, ‘What do 
you think was the cost of the carriage we are sitting in?’ The 
Minister, having pondered a minute, replied that he thought he 
could buy one the same as it in all respects for from 5,000 to 6,000 
livres; but he added that, as the King must pay en roi, and 
seldom in ready money, it might have cost him 8,000 livres. 
‘You are far from the right figure,’ rejoined the King, ‘for this car- 
riage cost me 30,000 livres!’ Choiseul some days afterwards 
reminded the King of this conversation, and said that if he would 
support him he would redress the abuses of the royal expenditure. 
My friend,’ answered the King, ‘the robberies in my house are 
on a colossal scale ; but it is impossible to stop them, as too many 
people, especially too many influential people, are interested in their 
continuance. My ministers have always begun by attempting to 
introduce something like order into my affairs, but they have been 
frightened to proceed, and abandoned the task in despair. Cardinal 
Fleury was powerful; he was master of France; but he died 
without carrying out any of the plans he had formed. Believe 
me, it is better not to trouble yourself, and to let ineradicable vices 
alone.’ 

This sketch of the financial condition and administration of 
France during the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, incomplete as it 
necessarily is, may still serve to convey an adequate impression of the 
herculean character of the task with which Louis the Sixteenth found 
himself confronted. France not being a homogeneous country, but 
composed of a group of autonomous provinces, with conflicting insti- 
tutions and interests, the young and inexperienced Prince found the 
whole system of local administration an impenetrable maze of detail, 
and that of the fiscal administration a mass of confusion and disorder. 
Sixty years of misgovernment and corruption had shaken the founda- 
tions of the throne, and destroyed the public respect for the clergy 
and nobility, whilst modern civilisation was asserting its influence, 
and conducing, with other causes, to render a radical change inevit- 
able. A system of fiscal wastefulness and maladministration which 
was endured in the early part of the century was no longer possible. 
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Absolute and unquestioned as yet was the authority of the King, he 
was powerless to effectuate any reform without the co-operation of 
the privileged classes. It must be remembered that some of the 
enlightened members of the nobility had become ardent radicals and 
reformers, but their vague talk in the salons, witty as it may have 
been, their wild declamations in the cafés and clubs, their contribu- 
tions to the revolutionary literature, and their participation in the 
American War of Independence, only weakened the existing institu- 
tions without producing any cure for the evils under which the 
country suffered. Moreover, however laudable may have been the 
exertions of these members of the ruling caste in the cause of liberty, 
the leading nobles still clung desperately to their vexatious and 
obsolete rights. Dukes ridiculed the new economy that had come 
to be practised at Versailles, and dowagers who were offended by 
Marie Antoinette’s infringement of the old etiquette, and her prefer- 
ence for the society of her friends in the seclusion of the Petit 
Trianon to the stately pageantry of the old régime, became the 
originators of the calumnious stories which were later on so freely 
circulated against her. Because their interests were touched by 
the reforms of Turgot they conspired to bring about his fall, but, 
with extraordinary inconsistency, when Necker, whose financial 
reforms were of a far more serious nature, was dismissed, they 
ostentatiously made pilgrimages to his country residence as a mark 
of their sympathy. This spirit of opposition to the established order 
of things displayed by these conspicuous personages was only too 
readily imitated and improved upon by the people at large. 

The great problem, however, with which Louis the Sixteenth 
and his advisers found themselves face to face at the time of his 
accession, though studiously concealed from the people, was the 
gigantic deficit in the exchequer.‘ The buoyant disposition of the _ 
French people caused them to imagine that all the abuses and vices 
of the old system had sunk into the grave with the late King, and 


* In 1774 the perpetual annuities and rentes amounted to 90,000,000 livres, represent- 
ing a capital debt of 1,500,000,000. The gross revenue was then 375,000,000 livres, 
but the net revenue was only 215,000,000, against which there was an expenditure of 
236,000,000 livres, showing a nominal deficit of 21,000,000 livres, but the real deficit 
in that year was about 50,000,000. Turgot reduced it to 40,000,000 livres. In 1787 
the deficit had increased to 112,000,000, and in 1788 to 140,000,000. The revenue had 
also increased to 472,000,000, and the expenditure to 527,000,000 livres, consequently 
the deficit was 55,000,000, to which must be added 76,000,000 for bills due and 
29,000,000 for extraordinary expenses ; so that the total deficit was 160,000,000 livres. 
In 1789 Necker announced a deficit of 56,000,000, but did not mention the sums due 
for bills, which were then from 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 livres. In 1789 the interest on 
the perpetual rentes and annuities was 162,000,000, in addition to which a large sum 
had to be paid on forestalments and various other debts. The capital of the rentes was 
2,170,000,000 ; reimbursements, 585,000,000 ; forestalments, 270,000,000 ; loans from 
the Pays d’ftat, and the Caisse d’Escompte, 220,000,000 ; finally, the amounts to be 
paid to the holders of offices, 1,200,000,000. Consequently the total indebtedness of 
the State in that year was over 4,500,000,000 livres. 
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that under the new rule of a youthful prince, who was known to be 
influenced by the best and most conscientious motives, the millen- 
nium must necessarily begin. The young generation was carried 
away by noble impulses, and indulged in dreams, hopes, and illusions 
based on misleading appearances. They never attempted to fathom 
the depths at which rested the foundations of the monarchy ; they 
never tested the soundness of those foundations on which they wished 
to reconstruct a new edifice; they did not realise that an absolute 
monarchy could never continue to subsist on the support of a debased 
upper class, and that there was no longer that loyalty and affection for 
the throne among the other classes on which alone a constitutional 
monarchy could depend for its existence. 

The first seven years of the reign of the young King were called 
the Golden Age by those who survived the cruel times that followed 
them, as their ignorance of the dilapidated state of the finances 
and the self-deception in which they indulged inspired the young 
generation with an illusory confidence. Owing to this circumstance, 
for which the reforms with which Louis the Sixteenth inaugurated 
his reign gave some ground, there was a great revival in the pros- 
perity of the country. The cost incurred by France in the War of 
Independence further impoverished the State ; but nevertheless the 
returns of the Fermiers-Généraux showed that individual wealth was 
increasing, and, according to Arthur Young, in the twenty years 
from 1768 the shipping trade of France doubled. Agriculture was 
depressed, but trade flourished—a remarkable change, considering 
that the old injustices of administration still continued, and that trade 
and industry still groaned under feudal restrictions and the oppressive 
monopolies of the corporations. But the impositions of the Treasury 
on the poorer classes had become of less frequent occurrence, taxa- 
tion had been lightened, and large sums were devoted to charitable 
purposes. This prosperity was as fleeting as the national content- 
ment was misleading, being based not on any substantial ground, 
but only on unjustifiable expectations of the future. For the pre- 
ceding thirty years every capable observer of the progress of events 
and every leading political economist had expressed the conviction 
that a revolution was inevitable, though they probably never realised 
to themselves the full significance of the term, nor what a revolution 
meant in such a country as France. 

As early as the year 1756, M. d’Argenson insisted on the 
necessity for a fundamental change in the system of government, 
and the ‘suggestions he put forward for that purpose proved pro- 
phetic, as they were fulfilled by the Revolution. He proposed that 
France should be divided into departments, with the appointment 
of local magistrates and mayors in the smallest villages; he recom- 
mended the establishment of uniformity of weights and measures 
throughout the country, the institution of tribunals of commerce, 
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councils of trustworthy men, the holding of agricultural confer- 
ences, and the establishment of free education. He even thought 
of laying out the Bois de Boulogne and the institution of companies 
of omnibuses. He advocated the principle that trade ‘should be 
as free as air, because liberty elevates, while arbitrary authority 
corrupts and debases everything it touches.’ These were statesman- 
like suggestions, but d’Argenson also somewhat chimerically expressed 
the wish to see an absolute king the head of the philosophers and the 
self-constituted leader of the reformers of the State. But if Louis 
the Fifteenth was not the man fitted to fulfil d’Argenson’s ideal of 
monarchical rule, Louis the Sixteenth was equally incapable of 
carrying forward the much more extensive reforms which the still 
worse condition of the country at his accession demanded, 

In doling out such concessions as he decided upon, Louis the 
Sixteenth, though unconsciously, was acting in obedience to public 
opinion. The answer given by the octogenarian Maréchal de 
Richelieu to the young King, when invited to describe the three 
different reigns in which he had lived, shows how public opinion 
had progressed, in face of all obstacles, during the century. ‘In 
the time of Louis the Fourteenth,’ replied the veteran, ‘one dared 
not saya word. In that of Louis the Fifteenth one spoke under 
one’s breath ; now, under your Majesty, one says what one chooses.’ 
The very reforms Turgot set on foot laid bare to the people, in 
their full injustice, many of the abuses of which hitherto they 
had been only half aware. By the publication of his memorials 
to the King, for the first time they obtained some knowledge of the 
arbitrary fashion in which the revenue had been always raised, and 
of the still more iniquitous manner in which it had been spent. His 
conscientious efforts were worthy of all praise, but his disclosures 
altogether shook the belief of the people in the virtue of govern- 
ment, They saw that their share of the taxes was excessive ; that 
these taxes were unjust and arbitrary, and that the exemptions en- 
joyed by the privileged classes were part of an intolerable system. 
The climax was reached on the publication of Necker’s Compte 
Rendu. Inaccurate, misleading, and untrustworthy as a national 
budget, it attacked the whole financial system of the day, impugned 
the arbitrary administration of the monarchy, exposed in all their 
injustice the disorders of the past administration and the lavish 
expenditure of the public money on the Court. 

The Compte Rendw brought about the fall of Necker, as the im- 
mense popularity it secured for him inflamed the jealousy of the 
Prime Minister Maurepas, who at. once decided to procure his dis- 
missal on the first opportunity. The inordinate conceit and vanity of 
Necker soon gave him that opportunity, as he demanded admittance 
to certain Court functions, from whieh his birth excluded him, and, 
moreover, he claimed to become what we might term a cabinet 
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minister, for which, as a Protestant, he was rendered ineligible. 
When the King refused these demands Necker tendered his resig- 
nation, which, much to his astonishment, was accepted. Great 
doubt may be felt as to whether, under any circumstances, he could 
have remained much longer in office. It is true that Maurepas 
was am octogenarian and died soon afterwards, but, had Necker 
even waited a few months to urge his claims, he probably would 
have succumbed to some other Court intrigue, and to the inca- 
pacity of the King, who not only failed to recognise the merits of 
his minister, but perpetrated the blunder of breaking the continuity 
of his financial policy. Necker at any rate might have retrieved the 
mistakes of his administration and have proceeded with his reforms 
in the spirit in which he had begun them. 

The case of Necker was pleaded by Marie Antoinette ; neverthe- 
less, he fell. Considering the strength of-her influence, was it likely 
that he could have maintained himself at a future time? But what 
would have been the result had Louis the Sixteenth persevered even 
with Necker’s reforms? That question has already been answered. In 
my humble opinion, no effective reform could have been carried 
out owing in the first place to the aristocratic system. The financial 
condition of the country and of its administration were intimately 
associated with the aristocratic institutions, and could undergo no 
really salutary change so long as these institutions were not re- 
modelled. But it is questionable whether, even had they been re- 
modelled, any good could have resulted. The people would no longer 
tolerate their exclusion from all part in the management of their 
own affairs. Could any minister have coped with the difficulty of 
filling up the colossal deficit of the Treasury—a problem which the 
States-General were unable to solve, and which eventually led to 
national bankruptcy? The inference to be drawn from the ex- 
amination of the ministries of Turgot and Necker is that Turgot 
was a man of genius, but being deficient in tact was wrecked on 
the shoals and quicksands of Court susceptibilities and greed, be- 
tween which he was not courtier enough to steer a successful course. 
Necker was a man of the greatest ability, honest and disinterested 
to a degree, as he devoted a great part of his fortune to the 
needs of the State; but he can hardly be termed a genius, 
as he did not possess a commanding grasp of affairs, dealt with 
symptoms instead of with primary causes, and failed to show 
that prescience which is one of the attributes of genius for 
statesmanship. A great fault of Necker’s administration was that 
though he did not increase taxation, even during the French par- 
ticipation in the War of Independence, he borrowed too freely and 
largely, forgetting, apparently, that by taxation alone could the 
interest on these loans be met. Though the financial outlook seemed 
to be better during his ministry than it had been for many years, 
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yet the fundamental vices of the financial system remained un- 
touched, and the money raised by loans was not procured by the 
State from the nation at large, but from groups of private indi- 
viduals. At present, not only in France, but in most European 
countries, a large proportion of the population hold Government 
securities, and, consequently, are interested in the order and welfare 
of the State. But at the end of the eighteenth century the 
pecuniary interests of the French State were in the hands of com- 
paratively few financiers, who were always trembling for their 
security, and made losses for which they sought to recoup them- 
selves, partly by obtaining high official salaries, partly by specu- 
lating in the financial dealings of the State. Consequently their 
personal interests became involved with those of the State, and 
being ultimately threatened in their private fortunes, they were the 
first to ery out for reform in the existing state of things. They 
thought it was possible to separate the financial from the general 
reform of the system of government, and had no apprehension that 
the work of emendation once set on foot would inevitably provoke a 
general revolution. 

Still it has been asserted by many historians that the Revolution 
would have been averted had Louis the Sixteenth been endowed with 
the genius of a Napoleon. It is not altogether unprofitable, and 
it is decidedly harmless, to rewrite history according to our fancy, 
or in the light of our knowledge of recent events. But the history 
of our century may teach many useful lessons to those who would 
rewrite that of the eighteenth. It has taught us that the autocrats 
of this century differ immaterially from those of preceding ages, 
and are no more disposed to divest themselves of their absolute 
powers than their predecessors were, or to grant reforms to their 
subjects, however pressing and moderate their claims may be. This 
has been illustrated by the revolutions in Austria and Germany in 
1848, and by that in Italy in 1859-60. ‘Mon métier est d’étre 
royaliste,’ coldly replied Joseph the Second, the liberal and enlightened 
rulerof Germany, to the excited courtier who brought him thenews of a 
victory of the Franco-American over the English troops. Louis the 
Sixteenth could not have been otherwise than a royalist, though he 
was liberally inclined, and readily carried out every reform that his 
ministers recommended, It is true that he was weak, and bent like a 
reed before every breath of influence. Had he, as has been suggested, 
possessed the genius of a Napoleon, he might have grappled with the 
difficulties that surrounded him, governed his people himself instead of 
being governed by incapable ministers, compelled the privileged classes 
to obedience, and stifled sedition with grape-shot. But it may be 
replied that it would have been nothing short of a miracle had a 
prince nurtured in the atmosphere of Versailles, and in the tradi- 
tions of the eighteenth century—the heir of the Bourbons, of whom 
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it was said, after they had had twenty-five years of revolutionary 
experience, that they learned nothing and forgot nothing—been 
endowed with the character and the talents which were needed 
in the saviour of France. Had Louis the Sixteenth attempted 
to compel the privileged classes into obedience, another Ravaillac 
might have been found, and had he put himself at the head of the 
army, defied public opinion and provoked a civil war, it is more than 
likely, from the growing power and influence of the middle classes, 
that army might not have proved as loyal as it has been deemed, 
and victory might eventually have fallen tothe people. The truth was 
that, as the Comte de Ségur said, ‘The authority of the King had 
vanished, and despotism alone remained.’ But the responsibility 
for the Revolution rests not only on the unfortunate monarch, on 
Marie Antoinette, or on the privileged classes. The responsibility 
for the Revolution rests principally on the French people themselves. 
It is true that the national deficit formed a hideous chasm which no 
means could be found to bridge over, that the agricultural distress 
was terrible, that the plebeian classes were overtaxed, that the 
domination of the upper classes was no longer bearable, and that 
the misgovernment of the King from the fall of Necker was inde- 
fensible, But though clear-headed and logical in analysis and argu- 
ment under normal conditions, the people allowed their reason to 
run riot when their emotions became excited by an accumulation of 
wrongs which had now reached a climax, and, being too light-hearted 
to reflect what the results of their action might be, they fell a prey 
to their own passions and to the theatrical rhetoric of demagogues. 
The ardour and impulsiveness they exercise in the pursuit of peaceful 
and laborious avocations, which make them one of the most produc- 
tive nations in the world, they carried as vehemently into the work 
of wholesale destruction ; and though patriotic in the highest degree, 
never having been trained to political life, they had none of that 
veneration for the traditions of the past which is one of the securest 
bulwarks against anarchy. Too impetuous to tolerate any slow pro- 
cess of reform, once they realised the full extent of their grievances, 
the weakness of the authorities and their own power, they grasped 
the whole hand instead of the fingers that were one by one extended 
to them. When the temper of the French race was inflamed it 
burst forth like a cyclone, destroying every landmark, overwhelming 
good and evil alike in its undiscriminating fury. The Revolution, 
whose causes were welded together as the links of a chain, was fated 
to come, and when it came its history was inevitably destined to be 
written in letters of blood. 


FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD. 





RECENT SCIENCE 
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DurinG the last thirty years the data of meteorology have been accu- 
mulated with a very great rapidity, and the chief desideratum of the 
moment is, to construct with these data such a general theory of the 
circulation of the atmosphere as would embody the distribution of 
heat, pressure, moisture, and winds over the surface of the earth, and 
represent them as consequences of well-established mechanical laws. 
The old provisory hypothesis of atmospheric circulation, advocated by 
Hadley in 1735, and further elaborated by Dove in our century, can 
be held no more, and a new theory has become of absolute necessity. 

We all have learnt Dove’s theory at school, even though we often 
found it difficult to understand. The air, greatly heated on or near 
the equator, rises in the same way as it rises in the summer over a 
sunburnt plain. On reaching the higher strata of the atmosphere 
it flows towards the poles, but, owing to the speed of rotation which it 
has acquired in the lower latitudes, it is deflected—to consider the 
northern hemisphere only—to the right, and blows in the upper 
strata as a current from the south-west. To compensate this flow, 
air rushes on the earth’s surface towards the equator, and as it also 
is deflected from its course by the same inertia of rotation, it appears 
in the tropics as a trade-wind blowing from the north-east. How- 
ever, the upper warm current does not flow all the way to the pole 
in the upper regions; it is gradually cooled down, and in about the 
thirtieth degree of latitude it begins to descend to the earth’s surface, 
where it meets with the cold polar current. A struggle between the 
two winds ensues, and it lasts until they make a temporary peace by 
blowing side by side, or one above the other; the struggle giving 
origin to storms and to changes of wind which are fully analysed in 
Dove’s theory. A rope without end rolling over two pulleys, one of 
which lies horizontally near the equator and the other stands upright 
in higher latitudes—such was the simplest expression of Dove’s 
theory given in text-books.' 

Under this provisory hypothesis meteorology made an immense 
progress, and some five-and-thirty years ago, Leverrier in France, 

1 E. E. Schmid, Lehrbuch der Meteorologie, Leipzig, 1860, p. 568. 
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and Fitzroy in this country, ventured for the first time to foretell 
weather twenty-four hours in advance, or at least to send out 
warnings as to the coming storms. This bold step brought meteoro- 
logists face to face with a quite new problem. From the air-pressure, 
the temperature, the moisture, and the winds observed at a certain 
hour of the day at various spots and telegraphed to a central station 
they had to infer the next probable state of weather. So, leaving 
aside the great. problems of atmospheric circulation, they directed 
their attention to the changes of weather rather than to the causes 
of the changes.” For this purpose purely empirical laws were of 
great value. When the meteorologist saw on a weather-chart a 
region of low atmospheric pressure, with winds blowing in spirals 
round and towards its centre, he named it, by analogy with real 
cyclones, a ‘cyclonic disturbance’ or a ‘cyclone,’ giving the name 
of ‘anti-cyclone’ to the region of high atmospheric pressure—and 
he studied the tracks of both disturbances in their advance across 
the oceans and the continents. He did not inquire for the moment 
into the causes of the disturbances ; he took them as facts, and, 
following Buys Ballot’s law, he said that the wind will blow as a 
rule from the region of high barometric pressure (the anti-cyclone) 
to the region of low pressure (the cyclone), with a certain deflection 
to the right or to the left. Immense researches were made to study 
the routes followed by the centres of barometrical minima, and we 
now have splendid atlases showing the normal tracks of cyclones 
across the Atlantic Ocean, over Europe and the States, in Japan, in 
the Indian Ocean, and so on, at various seasons of the year.* With 
these empirical data meteorologists attained such a perfection in 
their weather forecasts that in five cases out of six their previsions 
are now correct, while the coming gales are even foretold with a still 
greater accuracy. 

However, the very progress achieved demonstrated the necessity 
of a more thorough knowledge of the too much neglected upper 
currents of the atmosphere. In Dove’s scheme, the upper equatorial 
current, after part of it had been sent back to the equator, was 
entirely abandoned to itself, to make its way as best it could against 
the opposed polar winds ; but the existence of a strong, nearly per- 
manent, and relatively warm upper wind blowing towards the east in 

? See W. Bezold’s short sketch of meteorological progress in Sitzwngsberichte der 
Berlin Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1890, ii. 1295, sq. 

* Besides the earlier works of Ley (Laws of the Winds Prevailing in Western 
Europe, Part I. 1872) and Képpen ( Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse aus der monatlichen 
Uebersichten des Wetters, 1873-78), we have now the splendid work of W. J. Van 
Bebber, which embodies the tracks of all cyclones in Europe for the last fifteen years 
(Die Zugstrassen der barometrischen Minima, fiir 1875-90), the researches of Blanford, 
8. E. Hill, and Elliot in the Indian Meteorological Memoirs and Cyclone Memoirs, Part 
IV. (published by the Meteorological Department of India), the work of E. Knipping 


for Japan, in Annual Meteorological Report for 1890, Part II. Appendix, and several 
excellent works for Russia, 
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our latitudes—which was only probable thirty years ago ‘—became 
more and more evident, especially since the movements of clouds 
began to be systematically studied and observatories were erected on 
high mountains ; and this wind remained unexplained in Dove’s 
theory, while in Maury’s scheme of atmospheric circulation, which is 
still in great vogue in our schools, there was even substituted for it 
a current in an opposite direction, which does not exist, and which 
Maury himself could not account for.’ An entire revision of the 
subject was thus necessary, and this revision has been done by the 
American meteorologist Ferrel, in a series of elaborate works which 
are only now beginning to receive from meteorologists the attention 
they fully deserve. 

Ferrel’s theory is based upon considerations as to the laws of 
motion of liquids and gases of different densities. If the whole 
atmosphere were equally heated in all its parts, and at full rest, 
the air would be disposed in horizontal layers, of greater density 
at the bottom, and of decreasing density towards the top. Con- 
sidering some part only of the atmosphere, from pole to equator, and 
neglecting the curved surface of the earth, we should thus have 
something analogous to a trough filled with layers of different 
liquids. If one end of the trough were now warmed, and the other 
end were cooled, the layers would be horizontal no more. They 
would be inclined, but in two different ways; the lower ones would 
be inclined towards the warm part, while in the upper layers the in- 
clination would be the reverse. A full circuit of the lighter liquids 
flowing one way on the surface, and of heavier liquids flowing the 
other way on the bottom, would thus be established. The same would 
happen in our atmosphere with the lighter warm currents and the 
heavier cold currents if the earth had no rotation on its axis. But 
it rotates—the solid globe as well as its gaseous envelope—and 
this modifies the whole circulation. The air which flows from the 


* Observations in Siberia, namely, at the graphite works on Mount Alibert, at 
a height of 8,000 feet (52° N. lat.), were especially conclusive. Alibert’s observations, 
buried in the Russian Zrudy of the Siberian expedition, proved the existence of a 
nearly permanent W. and W.N.W. wind on the top of the peak, and they showed at 
the same time that the average yearly temperature on the top of the peak was by 
some fourteen to eighteen Fahrenheit degrees higher than it otherwise ought to be. 
When I visited the then abandoned mine in 1864, and saw the peak dominating all 
surrounding mountains, and could judge of the force of the west wind from the im- 
mense works accomplished to protect the road which was traced on the western side 
of the peak, I could not refrain from explaining the extraordinarily great height of 
the snow-line in East Siberia by the existence of a relatively warm equatorial current 
blowing with a great force at a height of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet in the latitude of 
52°N. Later on the observations which I brought from the Voznesensk mine (60°N., 
altitude 2,620 feet) induced my friend Ferd. Miiller, who calculated those observa- 
tions, to conclude that in higher latitudes the same current descends still lower to the 
earth’s surface, and still maintains some of its initial warmth. 

* See James Thomson’s paper ‘On the Grand Currents of the Atmosphere,’ in 
Philosophical Transactions, A. 1892, p. 671. 
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equator to the poles maintains, not its velocity of rotation, as has 
been hitherto taught, but its energy of rotation, which means that 
it obeys the law of preservation of areas; therefore, when it is trans- 
ported from the equator to a higher latitude it is endowed (in the 
northern hemisphere) with a much greater eastward velocity than 
if it simply maintained its speed of rotation. On the other side, the 
air which is flowing from the higher latitudes towards the equator 
also obeys the same law and acquires a westward velocity, but much 
smaller than the eastward velocity of the former; this is why the 
west winds have such a preponderance in our latitudes. Moreover, 
in virtue of the centrifugal force, all masses of air moving in any 
direction—not only north or south, but also due west or east—are 
also deflected to the right in the northern hemisphere, and to the 
left in the southern hemisphere.’ Consequently the air flows in great 
spirals towards the poles, both in the upper strata of the atmosphere 
and on the earth’s surface beyond the thirtieth degree of latitude; 
while the return current blows at nearly right angles to the above 
spirals, in the middle strata as also on the earth’s surface, in a zone 
comprised between the parallels 30° N. and 30° 8. 

Such are, very briefly stated, the leading features of the theory 
which Ferrel laboriously worked out during the last thirty years, 
submitting all its parts to the test of both observation and mathe- 
matical analysis. By the end of his life (he died in 1891) he em- 
bodied his theory in a well-written and suggestive popular work, 
which fully deserves being widely known, All taken, his views so well 
agree with the facts relative to the movements of the atmosphere, and 
they give such asound method for further investigation, that they are 
sure to become for some years to come the leading theory of meteo- 
rology. They already have given a strong impulse to theoretical re- 
search, and have created a whole literature in Austria and Germany.? 


* Full tables giving the eastward (or westward) velocities for each latitude, under 
the two different hypotheses, have been calculated for the Meteorologische Zeitung, 
1890, pp. 399 and 420. 

7 Ferrel seems not to have been aware that the same had been demonstrated, by 
R. Lenz, for rivers (about the year 1870) in a discussion of Baer’s law, applied to the 
Amu river, in the Mémoires of the St. Petersburg Academy. 

* Wm. Ferrel, A Popular Treatise on Winds, comprising the General Motion of the 
Atmosphere, Monsoons, Cyclones, Tornadoes, Waterspouts, Hailstorms, §c. New York 
(Wiley), 1889. See also analysis of it by W. M. Davis (in Science, xv. p. 142; trans- 
lated in Meteorologische Zeitung, 1890; Literaturbericht, p. 41), who gave the best 
diagram of circulation according to Ferrel’s theory, and by H. F. Blanford in Nature, 
xli. 124. A full bibliography of Ferrel’s works was given after his death in the 
American Meteorological Journal, October 1891. 

* Roth has already abandoned the mathematical objections he had raised against 
Ferrel’s theory in the Wochenschrift fiir Astronomie, 1888. The objections raised by 
Teisserenc du Bort and Supan against the ‘ density surfaces’ have been answered by 
Professor Davis in Science, and are not shared by the most prominent meteorologists. 
And the mathematical analysis of Professor Waldo, Sprung (the author of the well- 
known Treatise of Meteorology), M. Miller, and Pernter has further confirmed the 
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Another theory of the general circulation of the atmosphere 
which is also awakening a good deal of interest among physical 
geographers was propounded in 1886 by Werner Siemens, and 
further developed by him in 1890,'° Siemens did not consider that 
air might flow down the density surfaces, as supposed by Ferrel and 
Helmholtz, and admitted by many meteorologists, and he main- 
tained that the source of the energy required for all disturbances of 
equilibrium in the atmosphere must be looked for in the unequal 
heating of its different strata by the sun, and in the unequal loss of 
heat through radiation in space. From these considerations he 
inferred the existence of an ascending current in the equatorial 
belt, an upper warm current, and a cold polar current. As to the 
eastward and westward directions of these currents, he made the 
very just remark that the energy of rotation of the whole atmo- 
sphere must remain constant and unchanged, even though masses of 
air move from one latitude to another. The velocity of rotation of 
the atmosphere in tropical latitudes must therefore lag behind the 
rotation of the earth, and it must outstrip it in higher latitudes, 
mathematical calculation proving that the thirty-fifth parallel is, in 
both hemispheres, the line of division between the two. The general 
system of air circulation deduced from these principles is very 
similar in its results to the system of Ferrel; but the interest and 
importance of Siemens’ views lie elsewhere. His memoirs were an 
appeal and an attempt to apply the principles of thermodynamics 
to the aerial currents, and they have opened the way for a series of 
important researches, which, however, are not yet sufficiently advanced 
to be discussed in these pages. 

And, finally, a third new point of view has been introduced into 


accuracy of the theory. So also Hildebrandsson’s observations of upper clouds 
(Annuaire de la Société météorologique de France, xxxix. 338), Teisserenc du Bort’s 
high-level isobars,and Guaran de Trommelin’s researches relative to coast-winds. 
The transport of the Krakatoa dust and Abercromby’s observations of clouds having 
rendered the existence of an upper east current very probable on the equator, Pernter 
has mathematically deduced from Ferrel’s theory the existence of such a current in 
a belt 4° 45' wide on both sides of the equator, and he therefore has withdrawn 
the restrictions he had previously made in a lecture (published in Nature, 1892, xlv. 
593) in favour of Siemens’ views. It must be added that the idea of three super- 
posed currents blowing in spirals may have been suggested to Ferrel by a com- 
munication of James Thomson to the British Association in 1857. Such was, at least, 
the claim raised and developed at some length by the Glasgow professor before the 
Royal Society in a Bakerian lecture, now published in the Transactions (A. 1892, 
pp. 653-685). Though Thomson’s paper was never published, and only given in a 
very short abstract without a diagram (the diagram in the Transactions is now pub- 
lished for the first time), the few lines in which his theory was stated (British 
Association Reports, Dublin, 1857, pp. 38, 39) contained the idea clearly expressed. 
It is certainly a matter of great regret that James Thomson has not returned to this 
subject. 

© « Ueber die Erhaltung der Kraft im Luftmeere,’ in Sitzungsberichte der Berlin 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, March 1886, p. 261; ‘ Ueber das allgemeine Windsystem 
der Erde,’ in same publication, 1890, ii. p. 629. 

yy2 
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the same discussions by Helmholtz. Sitting one day by the seaside, 
and observing how wind blows on the surface of the sea by sudden 
gushes, how it originates waves, and how they grow when wind 
blows with an increasing force, Helmholtz came to consider what 
would happen with two air currents blowing one above the other 
in different directions. A system of air waves, he concluded, must 
arise in this case, in the same way as they are formed on the sea. 
The upper current, if it is inclined towards the earth’s surface (as is 
often the case), must originate in the lower current, immense aerial 
waves rolling at a great speed. We do not generally see them, but 
when the lower current is so much saturated with moisture that 
clouds are formed in it, we do see a system of wave-like parallel 
clouds, which often extend over wide parts of the sky. To calculate 
the sizes of the waves in different cases is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible; but by taking some simpler cases Helmholtz and Ober- 
beck showed that when the waves on the sea attain lengths of from 
sixteen to thirty-three feet, the air waves must attain lengths of 
from ten to twenty miles, and a proportional depth. Such waves 
would make the wind blow on the earth’s surface in rhythmical 
gushes, which we all know, and they also would more thoroughly 
mix together the superposed strata, dissipating the energy stored in 
strong currents. These views are so correct that they undoubtedly 
will throw some new light, as they already begin to do, upon the 
theory of cyclones," 

At the same time, Bezold is now endeavouring to reconstruct 
meteorology from the point of view of thermodynamics; '? and the 
well-known Austrian meteorologist J. Hann, whose work is exciting 
just now a great deal of interest, has openly broken with the old 
theory as regards the origin of cyclones and anti-cyclones.'* From 
observations made for several years in succession on the top of the 
Sonnblick—a peak 12,000 feet high, of the Tyrolese Alps—as well 
as from observations made on several other high-level stations, he 
has concluded that a cyclone can not be due to a local heating of the 
earth’s surface and to an ascending current of warm air provoked by 
this cause, just as an anti-cyclone cannot be due to a local cooling 
of the earth’s surface, and to a consequent condensation of the air. 
Contrary to the previsions of the meteorologists, the ascending 
column of air within a cyclone, up to a height of some 10,000 feet, 


" H, Helmholtz, ‘Zur Theorie von Wind und Wetter,’ and ‘Die Energie der 
Wogen und des Windes,’ in the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1889, ii. and 
1890, ii. Oberbeck’s calculations of the waves are given in the Meteorologische 
Zeitung, 1890, p. 81. 

12 «Zur Thermodynamik der Atmosphiire,’ in Sitzwngsberichie of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, 1888, p. 485 ; same year, p. 1189; 1890, p. 355 ; and 1892, p. 279. 

13 «Das Luftdruckmaximum vom November 1839,’ in Denkschrift der Wiener Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, 1890, Bd. lvii. p. 401. ‘ Bemerkungen iiber die Temperatur 
der Cyclonen und Anticyclonen,’ in Meteorologische Zeitschrift, 1890, p. 328. 
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is not warmer than the surrounding air; it is cooler within the 
cyclone, and its upward motion thus cannot be due to its tempera- 
ture. So also in an anti-cyclone the descending current of air is 
warmer than it is under normal conditions, and its downward motion 
must be due to some other cause than an increase of density resulting 
from a lowering of its temperature. The decrease of pressure in the 
one case, and its increase in the other, thus cannot be caused by dif- 
ferences of heating or cooling of the lower strata; and both cyclones 
and anti-cyclones must be considered as parts of the general circula- 
tion of the atmosphere, such as it was conceived by Ferrel." 

Such a deep modification of the current views, though supported 
to a great extent by weighty evidence, will obviously not be accepted 
without opposition ; but it is already making its way, and certainly will 
exercise a deep influence on the further development of meteorology. 

Abandoning now the domain of theoretical investigation, I must 
mention a work—also a life’s work—which may safely be placed side 
by side with the best achievements in theory. I mean the beautiful 
charts of Mr. Buchan, representing the distribution of pressure, 
temperature, and winds over the surface of the globe, embodied in 
the last volume of the ‘ Challenger’ Expedition Reports. When 
Mr. Buchan published, twenty-three years ago, his first maps of 
monthly isobars and prevailing winds, they were quite a revelation, 
even though the data upon which they were based were very incom- 
plete at that time.” But better data have been collected since, 
and in the hands of Mr. Buchan they have undergone such a careful 
and able analysis, that the ‘Challenger’ Reports charts may be 
taken as the best reliable representation of the winds, the tempera- 
tures, and the pressure in the lowest strata of the atmosphere, as 
well as the surest basis for further generalisations."© The theories 
which have been mentioned in the preceding pages give the grand 
lines of atmospheric circulation; on Buchan’s maps we see how 
the grand lines are modified in the lowest strata by the distribution 
of land and sea, and the unequal! heating or cooling of continents 


4 See the discussion of this subject between Hazen and J. Hann in Science, 1890, 
xv. 382-384, and Meteorologische Zeitschrift, 1890, p. 328. 

48 To trace the isobars, or lines of equal atmospheric pressure, reduced to the sea- 
level, the real altitude of each meteorological observatory must be known from direct 
geometrical levellings; but in 1869 the altitude of not one single station in Siberia, 
Central Asia, or even the Urals was known. A levelling across Siberia, as far as Lake 
Baikal, has been made since, Mr. Buchan’s isobars having been one of our best argu- 
ments to press the necessity of the levelling. But Mr. Buchan may not be aware 
that the levelling beyond the ninetieth degree of longitude is now considered by 
Russian geodesists as utterly unreliable ; it is supposed to contain some substantial 
error, so that a new levelling between Krasnoyarsk and Lake Baikal is insisted upon. 
The incertitude in the isobars on an immense space in North-east Asia resulting from 
this cause may attain as much as one- or, perhaps, even three-tenths of an inch. 

* An excellent réswmé of the whole work and its results in a popular form has 
been published by Buchan himself in the Proceedings of the Geographical Society, 
March 1891. 
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and oceans. The leading features indicated by theory are still 
maintained, and they become even still more apparent if we consult 
isobars traced for a certain height, like those of Teisserenc de Bort ; 
but the immense plateaux of East Asia and North America act in 
winter as colossal refrigerators, where cold and heavy air accumulates, 
to flow down in all directions towards the lowlands. We see also 
how in July the air is heated in the lower lands of North-west India, 
in the corner between the Afghanistan and the Tibet plateau, how 
pressure is lowered there by the ascending current, and how winds 
blow towards this region of lowered pressure. We see more than 
that : on looking on the maps it strikes the eye how the moisture or 
the dryness of the climate is dependent upon the distribution of 
pressure, and how the dry anti-cyclonic winds make barren deserts of 
parts of North and South America, of Africa, and Central Asia, and 
how they will continue to dry the lakes and the rivers of these regions 
and occasion total failures of crops so long as that distribution of 
pressure lasts on the globe, and man has not yet learned to eschew 
its effects by getting water from the depths of the earth. The life 


of the globe during the present period is written on these splendid 
charts. 


II 


At one of the recent sittings of the French Academy of Sciences, 
Henri Moissan, whose name has lately been prominent in chemistry, 
in connection with several important discoveries, read a communica- 
tion to the effect. that he had finally succeeded in obtaining in his 
laboratory minute crystals of diamonds.’ His communication was 
followed by a paper by Friedel, who has been working for some 
time past in the same direction, and has attained similar though 
not yet quite definite results; and, finally, Berthelot, who also was 
working in the same field, but foliowed a different track, announced 
that, in view of the excellent results obtained by Moissan, he abandons 
his own researches and congratulates his colleague upon his remark- 
able discovery. 

The discovery is not absolutely new, and the French chemist 
himself mentions two of his English predecessors. Mr, Hannay 
obtained in 1880 some diamond-like crystals by heating in an iron 
tube, under high pressure, a mixture of paraffin oil with lamp-black, 
bone oil, and some lithium ; '* and in the same year Mr. Sidney Mars- 
den, by heating some silver with sugar charcoal, obtained black carbon 
crystals with curved edges.’ Besides, it was generally known that 
a black powder, composed of transparent microscopical crystals having 

" Comptes Rendus de VT Académie des Sciences, February 6, 1893, tome cxvi. p. 218. 


** Proceedings of the Royal Society, xxx. 188; quoted by Moissan. 
® Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1880, ii. 20 (Moissan’s quotation) 
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the hardness of diamond, is deposited on the negative electrode when 
a weak galvanic current is passed through liquid chloride of carbon. 
But these crystals, like those of Mr. Marsden, belong to the easily 
obtained variety of black diamonds known as carbonados ; while some 
of the crystals obtained by Moissan are real colourless and crystallised 
diamonds—the gem we all know and admire. 

For industry and everyday life the infinitesimal quantities of 
diamond dust obtained by the French chemist may have no imme- 
diate value, and some time will probably be required before a modest- 
sized jewel is made ina laboratory, But the discovery has a great 
scientific interest, inasmuch as it is the outcome ofa whole series of 
researches which have recently been made with the view of artificially 
reproducing all sorts of minerals and rocks, and which are admirably 
chosen for ultimately throwing new light upon the intimate structure 
of physical bodies. 

Moissan’s method is based upon the capacity of iron of absorbing 
carbon at a high temperature.and of giving it back in the shape of 
grains and crystals while the iron mass is cooling. When iron has 
been saturated with carbon at a temperature of about 2,000 Fahren- 
heit degrees, a mixture of amorphous carbon and graphite is discovered 
in the iron mass. At higher temperatures the fused iron dissolves 
more and more carbon, and the cast-iron of our blasting furnaces, 
after having been heated to about 3,000 degrees and slowly cooled 
down, contains, as known, an abundance of graphite crystals. It was 
thus natural to see whether a still higher temperature, and cooling 
under high pressure, might not give the still denser form of carbon— 
that is, the diamonds. 

In order to thoroughly saturate iron with carbon at a high 
temperature, and to cool it under a high pressure, Moissan resorted 
to a very simple and effective means. He took a hollow cylinder of 
soft iron, filled it with some purified sugar charcoal, and corked the 
cylinder with an iron screw. Then about half a pound of soft iron 
was molten in a crucible in Moissan’s new electric furnace, which 
readily gives a temperature of about 3,000 Centigrade degrees 
{5,400° Fahrenheit), and the cylinder was plunged into the molten 
metal; iron was thus thoroughly saturated with carbon. The 
crucible was then taken out of the furnace and plunged into a pail of 
cold water until the surface of the iron mass was cooled to a dull red 
temperature, whereupon it was taken out and left to cool in the air. 
This was the ingenious means of obtaining a high pressure. It is 
known that water when it becomes ice increases in volume, and that 
if it freezes in a strong shell the interior pressure of the crystallising 
water often bursts the shell; but if it cannot burst the shell it neces- 
sarily solidifies under an immense pressure, due tothe molecular forces. 
The same was done by Moissan with the liquid iron, which also has 
the property of increasing in volume while it solidifies. An outer 
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solid crust having been formed by a sudden immersion into cold 
water, the crust prevents the further expansion of the iron mass, 
which is thus bound to solidify under an immense pressure, like 
the water in the shell. 

The next step was to separate the iron from the carbon crystals 
which it might contain. This was done by dissolving the iron in 
hydrochloric acid, and three different varieties of carbon crystals (which 
are not attacked by the acid) were received as a residue. Some 
graphite, some chestnut-coloured, curved needles of carbon, and 
diamond dust could be seen; and they were separated from 
each other by several complex operations indicated by Berthelot in 
one of his previous works. A few grains of diamond dust were finally 
obtained—most of them belonging to the carbonado variety, while a 
few of them proved to be real diamonds; they were translucent, 
they scratched a ruby, and they distinctly showed under the micro- 
scope the crystalline structure and cleavage of the diamond ; their 
density was that of the precious gem, and they were completely 
consumed in oxygen at a temperature of 1890 degrees.”° 

Mr. Marsden’s experiment with silver was also repeated; but 
silver being a bad dissolvent for carbon, even at high temperature, it 
was boiled for some time with sugar charcoal in the furnace, the 
cooling being operated in the same way as with iron. The result 
was extremely interesting. No diamonds were obtained, but a series 
of carbonados of different densities (from 2°5 to 3°5 times heavier 
than water) were discovered, some of them in grains, some others in 
needles, or in conchoidal masses, the densest ones also scratching ruby 
and burning in oxygen at 1,800°. This is perhaps the most interest- 
ing part of Moissan’s researches, as it confirms the long-since 
suspected fact that there is a whole series of carbon molecules each of 
which is composed of a different number of atoms, and some of which 
must be very complex. 

As to the quantities of diamond dust obtained in this way, they 
were extremely small. Several cylinders gave no diamonds at all, 
and from all his experiments Moissan could not collect even a few 
milligrammes (a few hundredth parts of a grain) of the precious dust, 
although the black carbonados were quite common. But a sure 
method is now indicated, and its further development is only a 
matter of time and perseverance. 

The scientific value of these researches is undoubtedly very great. 
Diamond, like graphite and simple charcoal, is pure carbon, but all 
attempts at fusing carbon or dissolving it have hitherto failed ; it 
could not be brought into a liquid condition out of which it after- 
wards might crystallize. However, the investigations recently made 
into the carburisation of iron, especially by Roberts Austen, tended 


%» From a subsequent communication by Moissan we learn that the same varieties 
are found in the diamond-bearing earth at the Cape. 
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to prove that in steel and cast-iron the carbon is not simply diffused 
through the iron, but enters with it into some of those combinations 
in definite proportions which, like all solutions, occupy an interme- 
diate position between real chemical compounds and purely physical 
mixtures.*! It was reasonable, therefore, to presume that carbon is 
brought into a liquid condition in molten iron, and that under certain 
conditions it may crystallise in the shape of diamonds within an iron 
mass. Moissan’s discovery confirms this view. On the other side, 
the researches of Moissan and Friedel must also throw some light upon 
the great questions raised by Mendeléeff as regards the probable 
presence and prevalence of iron and carbon compounds in the 
interior of the globe, the formation of naphtha out of these com- 
pounds, and other extremely interesting geological questions.”? 

The artificial reproduction of the diamond must also be viewed 
as a further step in a long succession of researches which have been 
lately pursued for artificially reproducing all sorts of minerals, 
the formation of which had long remained a puzzle for mineralo- 
gists. The silicates which were formerly considered as impossible to 
reproduce in the laboratory have yielded within the last few years 
before the efforts of the chemists. Sarrasin, Hautefeuille, and 
especially Friedel, have reproduced different varieties of the chief 
constituent mineral of our crystalline rocks—felspar—and the artificial 
crystals are absolutely identical with those found in nature. Horn- 
blende, which had long defied the efforts of the explorers, has been 
finally obtained in 1891 by K. Chrustchoff, after he had spent seven 
years in unsuccessful attempts;* but in order to reproduce it he 
had to heat its constituent elements for three months at a tempera- 
ture of nearly 1,000 degrees. The importance of a high temperature 
for further achievements was rendered still more evident in Frémy’s 
successful reproduction of the ruby. The ruby is, of course, quite 
different from the diamond. Like the sapphire and the corundum, 
it is nothing but alumina, that is, a compound of two atoms of 
aluminium with three atoms of oxygen, coloured by some impurities 
in red, in blue, or in brown. But for a long time alumina would not 
crystallise in our laboratories. Later on Frémy obtained a very 
fine dust of rubies; but when he submitted the constituent parts of 
the ruby to a temperature of 2,700°, and maintained the same tem- 
perature for one hundred consecutive hours, he was rewarded by full- 
sized crystals of the precious stone, big enough and in sufficient 
numbers to have a collar made of them. And finally, the investiga- 
tions of Friedel, Le Chatelier, and especially F. Fouqué and Michel 
Levy, who reproduced a micaceous trachyte containing felspar, spinel, 


21 See ‘ Recent Science’ in Nineteenth Century, May 1892. 

= See, in Mendeléeff’s Principles of Chemistry, the footnotes to the chapters on 
carbon and iron. 

* Comptes Rendus, 1891, t. 112. 
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and mica, demonstrated the necessity of resorting to a high pressure 
in addition to a high temperature. 

To extend the range of high temperatures hitherto obtained, and 
to devise a means of measuring them, was thus the first condition for 
further progress in the reproduction of minerals and gems, But the 
measurement of high temperatures is a very difficult problem which 
has much occupied of late several prominent physicists and chemists. 
A thermo-electric thermometer, made of two very resistant metals 
(platinum and an alloy of platinum with rhodium), and graduated 
with the aid of the air thermometer, finally came into general use, and 
it proved to be quite reliable—but only up to 3,000 Fahrenheit de- 
grees,‘ which temperature was soon surpassed. Then, Le Chatelier 
devised a pyrometer based on the variations of intensity of light of 
fused metals at different temperatures, and this instrument again 
proved to be sufficiently accurate up to 3,600 degrees; but this 
last temperature, too, is now surpassed by Moissan, by means of 
his new electric furnace, which is a real model of efficiency and sim- 
plicity.*> It consists of two superposed bricks, made of quicklime, 
or of an especially pure calcinated magnesia. A groove with a small 
cavity in its middle (large enough to receive a small crucible) is 
made on the upper face of the lower brick in the sense of its length ; 
and two carbon electrodes are introduced from both sides into the 
groove. As soon as they are connected with a dynamo-machine the 
electric arc appears between their extremities, and an immensely high 
temperature is produced in the cavity. Thus, a small Edison machine, 
worked by a gas-engine of eight horse-power, gave a temperature 
estimated at about 4,500 Fahrenheit degrees, and with a fifty-horse- 
power engine the enormoustemperature of about 5,400 degrees (3,000° 
Centigrade) was reached. 

The effects of this little furnace are simply wonderful. At about 
4,500° lime, strontia, and magnesia are crystallised in a few minutes. 
At 5,400° the very substance of the bricks is fused and flows like 
water. Oxides of various metals which were considered as quite irre- 
ducible are deprived of their oxygen in no time: nickel, cobalt, 
manganese, and chrome oxides can be reduced at a lecture experiment, 
and a piece of 120 grammes of pure uranium is obtained at once from 
the uranium oxide. At about 4,050° pure alumina is fused and little 
rubies are formed ; true, they are less beautiful than those of Frémy, 
but the whole experiment lasts less than a quarter of an hour. At a 
higher temperature alumina is even volatilised, and nothing is left 
of it in the crucible. In short, the results are as interesting and as 
promising as those which Pictet and Dewar have witnessed when they 
went to the other end of the thermometric scale and produced the 


* C, Barus in Philosophical Magazine, 5th series, xxxiv. 376; L. Holborn and W. 
Wien in Wiedemann’s Annalen, xlvii. 107. 
23 Comptes Rendus, December 12, 1892, t. cxv. 
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extremely low temperatures of about 200 Centigrade degrees below 
the freezing-point. 

And, finally, Moissan’s discovery establishes a new link between 
the processes which we obtain in our laboratories, and those which 
are going on in the celestial spaces, in the formation of meteorites. 
It was known long since that these masses of silicates and nickelled 
iron which travel in the interplanetary spaces and, entering occasion- 
ally into the sphere of attraction of the earth, fall upon its surface, 
sometimes contain charcoal or a special variety of graphite; but 
later on, in 1887, the St. Petersburg Professors Latchinoff and 
Eroféeff went a step further and proved that the charcoal is occasion- 
ally transformed into diamonds; thus they extracted some diamond 
dust from the meteorite fallen during the previous year at Novo Urei, 
in the province of Penza. Some doubts were, however, entertained as 
regards their discovery, but the fact has been fully confirmed since 
by Friedel and Le Bel, who found in a meteorite from Cajion Diablo 
minute diamonds and carbonados, exactly similar to those of Moissan.* 

It is thus evident that the artificial reproduction of the diamond 
is not one of those accidental discoveries which may be made 
without leaving an impression upon science for many years to come. 
It is only one of the many advances made in a certain direction, 
and is the outcome of the whole drift of modern research which 
endeavours immensely to widen the means at our disposal for effect- 
ing physical and chemical transformations of matter. It is one step 
more into a new domain where chemistry, metallurgy, and mineralogy 
join hands together for revealing by joint efforts the secrets of the 
constructive forces of matter. 


IiI 


The study of the direct action of environment upon organisms, 
and of the mechanism of its action, becomes a favourite study among 
biologists—the ‘transformists’ being no more a few exceptions in 
science, but already constituting a school which has several brilliant 
representatives in America, France, and Germany, as well as in 
this country. It is evident that almost none of the biologists 
engaged in this kind of research maintains any doubts as to the 
importance of natural selection as a factor of evolution. To use the 
words of one of the leading American transformists,” ‘the law of 
natural selection is well established, and no more under discussion.’ 
For many adaptations it offers the best and the only possible ex- 
planation. But biology would have been brought to a standstill if 


** Comptes Rendus, December 12, 1892, t. 115, p. 1039; also February 13, 1893. 
*7 H. F. Osborn, whose admirable essays, mentioned in a previous review, are 
now published in book form. 
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the idea had prevailed that, after a more or less plausible explanation 
of some adaptation has been given under the hypothesis of natural 
selection, nothing more isleft to be donetoexplain thissameadaptation. 
For many animals whose manners of life we hardly know at all— 
the study of animal life having been deplorably neglected for the 
last fifty years—the explanation would often be little better than a 
mere hypothesis; but even in the best cases, the very origin of each 
variation would still remain to be found. Darwin fully understood 
this necessity; and the physiological and mechanical origin of 
variations is what so many biologists are now working at. Several 
such investigations are already well known to English readers through 
the works of Cope, Semper, Lloyd Morgan, J. T. Cunningham, and 
P. Geddes. Many others ought to be analysed and discussed ; but 
for the time being I can only mention a few recent works relative to 
the origin of animal colours. 

Wherever we go we see animals coloured i in accordance with their 
surroundings. White and light grey colours predominate in the 
Arctic regions; tawny and yellow colours in the deserts; gorgeous 
colours in tropical lands, The striped tiger in the jungle is hardly 
recognisable among the shadows of the tall grasses. Insects resemble 
the flowers which they usually visit; caterpillars have the colours and 
often the forms of the twigs and the leaves they feed upon. Dusty- 
coloured nocturnal insects ; moths which take autumnal tints if they 
begin life in autumn; dark squirrels in the dark larch forests, and 
red squirrels in the Scotch-fir groves ; animals changing their colour 
with the season—all these are familiar instances. But are they all 
due to natural selection alone? Does not environment take some part 
in itself producing these colours ? 

In a very suggestive work,”* Alfred Tylor has shown in how far 
the different markings and the diversified coloration of animals 
follow the chief lines of structure; and A. R. Wallace has readily 
admitted that, while the fundamental or ground colours of animals 
are due to natural selection, the markings are probably due to 
internal physiological causes.”® Coloration responds to function ; 
and there is a law in the distribution of colours and the development 
of the markings, while there ought to be none under the hypothesis 
of selected accidental variations. Wallace goes even a step further, 
and shows that those birds possess the most brilliant colours which 
have developed frills, chests, and elongated tails, or immense tail- 
coverts, or immensely expanded wing-feathers, all appearing near to 
where the activities of the most powerful muscle of the body would 
be ata maximum. He considers ‘a surplus of vital energy,’ increased 
at certain periods, as a vera causa for the origin of ornamental 


% Coloration in Animals and Plants, London, 1886. 
® Darwinism, p. 288 sq. 
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appendages of birds and other animals. And it is difficult to 
examine these and like facts without coming to the same conclusion. 

But if partial vigorous coloration is so much dependent upon 
vital energy, is it not possible to suppose that the decoloration of 
animals with the approach of the winter is in some way connected 
with a decrease of vital energy, especially if we take into account the 
permanent white colours of domesticated animals in Arctic regions 
(such as the Yakutsk horse), which cannot be dependent upon natural 
selection ? Some recent observations give a certain support to this 
supposition. Thus we now learn that rabbits which have been taken 
to the Pic du Midi Observatory (9,500 feet above the sea level) have 
given in seven years a race somewhat different from their congeners 
in the surrounding plains. They are a little smaller, have less 
developed ears, and their fur coats are of a lighter colour and very 
thick. Moreover, the very consistence of their blood has undergone 
a notable change. It contains more iron, and possesses a greater 
power of absorption for oxygen.*® An anatomical change is thus pro- 
duced by the environment; and no naturalist will doubt that, 
if the race continues to multiply for a great number of years in the 
same conditions, it will maintain its present characters or develop new 
ones on the same lines, the more rapidly so if natural selection 
eliminates the less adapted individuals. 

A few more additions in the same direction may be found in a 
valuable work recently published by F. E. Beddard.** Thus, he 
mentions the researches of Dr. Eisig,** who has endeavoured to explain 
the ground colours of some animals as dependent upon their food, 
and has shown, for instance, that the yellow colour of an annelid 
which is living on a yellow marine sponge (a colour which might be 
explained as protective for the parasite) depends upon the yellow 
pigment of the sponge absorbed by the annelid. The prevalence of 
crimson colours among some fishes in a certain part of the New 
England coast, which is covered with scarlet and crimson seaweeds, is 
explained by J. Browne Goode by the red pigment derived by the 
crustaceans from the alge with which their stomachs are full, the 
crustaceans being devoured by the fishes. And the experiments of 
Mr. Guyson relative to the effects of different food plants upon a 
number of species of moths, as well as those of Mr. J. Tawell upon 
important modifications produced by food in the larve of the large 
tortoiseshell butterfly, both mentioned in the same work, are attempts 
in a most important but very young branch of experimental mor- 
phology. 

Another series of researches are now being made with the view 

%° Comptes Rendus, January 2, 1891, t. cxii. 

%| F, E. Beddard, Animal Coloration; an Account of the Principal Facts and 
Theories relating to the Colours and Markings of Animals. London, 1892. 


% Fauna und Flora des Golfes von Neapel: die Capitelliden, quoted by Mr. 
Beddard, J. c. p. 101. 
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of more deeply penetrating into the physiological causes of animal 
coloration. Thus, it is a fact well known to fishermen, and now 
confirmed by direct experiment, namely, by Westhoff, that several 
freshwater and marine fishes change their colour from white to dark 
as soon as they have been transferred from a medium with a light- 
coloured bottom to another medium the bottom of which is dark. 
Fishermen, we are told by Mr. Poulton, even keep their bait in 
white-coloured vessels in order to make it assume a lighter colour. 
The common frog also can change its colour to some extent in 
harmony with its surroundings, while the green tree-frog of Southern 
Europe was long since known for this capacity. It is bright green 
among green leaves, and dark green when seated on the earth or 
among brown leaves.** Like changes are also known in the 
chameleon and in some South American lizards, The causes of 
these changes have already been investigated by Pouchet in 
1848 and Briicke in 1852, but now we have a more elaborate 
research by Biedermann ™ upon the same subject. He has dis- 
covered three different layers of cells which contribute to give the 
frog its varying colours. There is first, deeply seated in the skin, a 
layer of pigment-cells which contain black pigment both in their 
interior and in their ramified processes, spreading within the skin. 
These cells are covered by a second layer of ‘ interference-cells ’ con- 
taining bright yellow granules as well as granules of a pigment 
which sometimes appear blue or purple, and sometimes grey—the 
whole being covered with a transparent outer skin. The normal 
green colour of the frog is produced by a combination of blue and 
yellow interference-cells appearing on a black background ; but if the 
black pigment of the deepest layer is protruded into its ramifications, 
the colour of the animal becomes darker ; and if it retires deeper, the 
yellow granules of the middle layer become more apparent, and the 
frog assumes its lemon-yellow colour. Finally, when the yellow pig- 
ment gathers into round drops between the bluish interference-cells— 
not above them—the skin acquires a whitish-grey tint. The same 
arrangements exist in other reptiles and amphibia. 

Now, how is it that the cells change their position in various 
lights? Is it some reflex action of the nervous system, as it appears 
in fishes, which cease to change their colour when they become 
blind? Or have we to deal with some direct action of light? Facts 
are in favour of the second explanation. The slightest change of 
temperature affects the mutual disposition of the pigment-cells, and, 
consequently, the colour of the frog; it is enough to keep the 
animal in the hand to provoke a contraction of its black cells. The 
amount of blood-supply also has a definite effect ; as soon as a certain 

% FE. B. Poulton, Colours of Animals. London, 1890, p. 82 sq. 


% W. Biedermann, ‘ Ueber den Farbenwechsel der Frische,’ in Pfliiger’s Archiv 
fiir Physiologie, 1892, Bd. li. p. 455. 
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part of the skin receives no more blood, the colour-cells receive less 
oxygen, the black cells contract, and the animal assumes a lighter 
colour. But the effects of light are even more interesting. Pouchet 
had shown that those fishes which usually adapt their colour to 
their dark or light surroundings cease to do so when they have lost 
sight; they remain dark even in light surroundings. The indirect 
effects of light through the intermediary of the visual organs are 
thus certain. But Steinach ** has proved that light acts in a direct 
way as well—perhaps, we may add, in the same way as it acts upon 
the chlorophyll grains of the leaves, He glued strips of black paper 
to the skin of frogs which were kept in the dark; and when these 
animals were exposed to light, only the open parts of their skin 
returned to a lighter colour, while the covered parts remained dark. 
To avoid all doubts, the experiments were repeated on skin separated 
from the body, and photograms of letters and flowers, cut out of 
black paper and glued to the skin, were reproduced upon it. Besides, 
blind tree-frogs do not darken as the fishes do, and Biedermann has 
proved that the chief agency of their changes of colour is not in the 
sensations derived from the eye, but in those derived from the skin. 
Frogs, whether blind or not, become dark green, or black, if they are 
kept in a dark vessel in a sparingly lighted room. But when a 
larger branch with green leaves is introduced into the vessel, they 
all recover their bright-green colour, whether blind or not. In some 
way unknown, the reflected green light acts either upon the nerves 
of the skin, or, what seems more probable, if Steinach’s experiments 
are taken into account, directly upon the pigment cells. Moreover, 
the sensations derived from the toes have also an influence upon the 
changes of colour. When the bottom of the vessel is covered with 
felt, or with a thin wire-net, the frogs also become black, recovering 
their green colour when a green branch is introduced in the 
vessel. 

We have here temporary changes of colour produced by the 
surroundings; but various gradations may be traced between the 
temporary and the permanent changes. Thus Lode provoked local 
contractions of the pigment-cells in fishes by electrical irritations 
applied locally. And Franz Werner’s researches upon the colouring 
of snakes, recently embodied in a separate work,*®” show that the 
temporary and irregular spots which appear in fishes and frogs under 
the influence of artificial irritations are of the same character, and 
have the same origin, as the also temporary and irregular spots which 


5 Direct observations have been made also by Alois Lode (Sitzwngsberichte of the 
Vienna Academy, 1890, vol. xcix. 3te Abtheilung). 

*6 «Ueber Farbenwechsel bei niederen Wirbelthieren, bedingt durch directe 
Wirkung des Lichtes auf die Pigmentzellen,’ Centralblatt fiir Physiologie, 1891, Bd. v. 
p. 326. 

* Franz Werner, Ueber die Zeichnungen der Schlangen, Wien, 1890. 
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appear in other fishes, as well as in several tritons and many Gekonides, 
without the interference of man. Some of the provoked changes of 
colour do not entirely vanish after the irritation is over, and they 
belong to the same category as the spots which appear in many 
animals in youth, and disappear with growing age. Moreover, it is 
maintained that a series of slow gradations may be established between 
the irregular spots, the spots arranged in rays, and finally the stripes, 
such as we see them in higher mammals like the zebra or the tiger ; 
and if these generalisations prove to be correct, we shall thus have 
an unbroken series, from the temporary spots provoked by light or 
electricity to the permanent markings of animals.** 

And, finally, attempts are being made to explain some of the 
wonderful so-called adaptive colours of insects as a direct produce of 
environment. Some time ago (in 1867) T. W. Wood published 
experiments upon the larve and pupz-of both the small and the 
large cabbage butterfly. He kept the larve during their meta- 
morphoses in boxes lined with paper of different colours, and he 
found that the colours assumed by the pupz more or less corre- 
sponded to their surroundings. Later on E. B. Poulton made a 
wider series of analogous experiments, and he saw that the change 
of colour is accomplished during the first hours when the larva spins 
its web; he came to the conclusion that it depends upon a certain 
physiological action which is transmitted to the nervous system, not 
only through the visual organs, but through the whole surface of the 
skin. These facts have now been fully confirmed again by W. Peter- 
sen,*® but his explanation is of a more mechanical character. He 
maintains that the colour of the pupa depends upon the pigment 
contained in both its cuticle and hypodermis. The pigment of the 
latter is green in the larva, and sometimes it remains green during 
the pupal stage; but it may be visible or not, according to the 
amount of dark pigment which is formed in the cuticle, and the 
amount of this dark pigment entirely depends upon the colour of 
the light. Yellow and orange light prevents the formation of the 
dark pigment, and in such cases the cuticle, which remains trans- 
parent, shows the green pigment of the hypodermis. But the less 
bright parts of the spectrum have not the same power, and if we 
trace a curve representing the powers of the various parts of the 
spectrum for preventing the formation of a dark pigment, the curve 
has its culminating point in the yellow, and descends towards both 
ends of the spectrum; it exactly corresponds with the curve of 
assimilation of carbon by plants under variously coloured light. 
It is also remarkable that the green colour of the pupa is only 

8° See the polemics engaged upon this subject in Biologisches Centraibiatt, 
December 15, 1890, and July 15, 1891; as also the Zoologische Jahrbiicher, 1891. 


® «Zur Frage der Chromophotographie bei Schmetterlingen,’ in Sitzwngsberichte 
der Dorpater Naturforscher- Gesellschaft, 1890, vol. x. p. 232. 
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obtained by yellow light, or by such green as contains yellow ; such 
is, as known, the average colour of leaves. We thus have a case 
where environment itself makes the colour which approximately 
matches it. 

The meaning of these researches is self-evident. No naturalist 
will probably attempt to explain the animal colours and markings 
without the aid of natural selection. But it becomes less and less 
probable to admit that the animal colours are a result of a selection 
of accidental variations only. The food of the organism, and especi- 
ally the amount of salt in it, the dryness or moisture of the air, the 
amount of sunshine, and so on, undoubtedly exercise a direct effect 
on the colour of the skin, on the fur, and on the very intimate 
anatomical structure of the animal. As to the relative parts which 
must be attributed in the origin of each separate variation to natural 
selection on the one side, and to the direct action of environment on 
the other side, it would simply be unscientific to trench upon such 
questions in a broadcast way, so long as we are only making our first 
steps in discriminating the action of the latter agency. The first 
steps already indicate how complicated such questions are, especially 
in those cases where natural selection must act in an indirect way— 
not as a mere selection of already modelled forms, but as a selection 
of forms best capable to respond to the requirements of new con- 
ditions—in which case the intimate organisation of the living being 
comes in the first place. All we may say at the present moment is 
that the direct modifying action of environment is very great, and 
that no theory can claim to be scientific unless it takes it into 
consideration to its full amount. 


P. KRoporKkIn. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE 
READING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 


No class of the community has had such paternal and patronising 
care bestowed upon it as the class of working men. Some of this 
care has been rightly given, but ill-received; some has been wrongly 
bestowed—and eagerly accepted. In. the following lines I shall 
endeavour to keep clear of anything like dictating, or even directing 
the course of study, and when I appear to drift in this direction it 
will only be to suggest ‘helps’ that have been practically tested. 
but which, I at once admit, are open to other experiences. As my 
personal acquaintance with the working classes does not extend to 
quite a half-century, it will be at once seen that others have a prior 
claim to be heard. 

First, let it be understood that I do not claim for the working 
classes that they are generally better than the other classes. I 
only claim that they are no worse; and when you sift out the idle, 
noisy, loafing members, and come to the industrious, persevering, 
trained working men, you have some of the finest possible specimens 
of humanity. This is without making fine selections, such as Ark- 
wright, Stephenson, Bloomfield, Bunyan, Petty, Tenterden, Brindley, 
Hugh Miller, Faraday, or Garfield. I allude to men who fight 
through a hard laborious life, master a trade, acquire some technical 
knowledge and a liberal taste, maintain a wife and family in respecta- 
bility, overcome the jealousy of shop-mates and the opposition of 
those put over them, and finally, as respected leading hands, foremen. 
or officers, reach an honourable old age. I repeat, such can be 
admired far away and above all who have had good starts in life. 
But even in the portion I have sifted out there are a large propor- 
tion who have only yielded to the hundreds of temptations with 
which the cupidity, the love of position, and the laws have sur- 
rounded these men. We must remember that we have reversed the 
dictum of Mr. Gladstone, and made it easy to do wrong, and difficult 
to do right. 

The press of this country, in overwhelming numbers, and with 
few exceptions, sets itself against any real efforts for the good of 
the working classes. Take up your newspapers almost at random, 
and for every four lines of good work done for, or by, the working 
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classes you will find four columns recording that which cannot do 
any possible good—i.e. verbatim reports of statement of counsel, 
examination-in-chief, cross-examination, speeches of counsel on both 
sides, summing up of the learned judge, scenes in court, and finally, 
leading articles on some poor creature who had been ‘licensed to be 
drunk on the premises,’ had returned home and murdered his wife. 
Yet even worse than this are the same revolting and minute details 
of a divorce case, which can have nothing but the worst moral effect 
on the readers. We very rightly reprobate certain abominable illus- 
trated papers; but are some of our leading journals much less 
guilty of a breach of that trust which their influential position im- 
poses upon them? Do they not, almost without exception, pander 
to the worst propensities, play upon the ignorant prejudices, and 
make their miserable capital out of the vices or the passions of the 
class which they profess to educate ? 

It is not an uncommon scene in a factory to see a group of lads 
with a newspaper picking out the vicious evidence, making light and 
jocular fun out of the misdoings of some individual who in an un- 
guarded moment has fallen. You are sometimes compelled to over- 
hear conversation about these cases, and listen to comments thereon. 
Could such be published without perpetuating the evil, every reader, 
unused to such, would shudder at the immoral effect. But it can 
easily be detected by taking part in a friendly discussion with such 
people, and venturing to call attention to the wrong of such acts. You 
will immediately provoke such replies as, ‘ Better people than we are 
do it;’ ‘The newspapers would not publish it if it was as wrong as 
you make out;’ ‘We should know how people live. They have 
grown to believe by familiarity in doing. ‘The oldest sins the 
newest kind of ways. 

If further evidence were necessary it could be found in the ordi- 
nary conversation of some parents. Some children were recently 
heard using words they were too young to understand, and must 
have learnt them from adult companions. 

Need we call attention to what every person whose business calls 
him into our streets must have observed, the collections of young 
people who ‘throng and press’ to see the placards—‘ The 
divorce case ; startling revelations; full details’—in type that he 
‘who runs can read.’ And this is repeated edition after edition during 
the day. 

The proper position was occupied by one of the comic papers 
when it put the case thus— 


Mr. Bull, Is Mrs, Bull about—or the girls? 
His man. Ain’t seen ’em, sir. 
Mr. Bull. Then, while nobody’s looking, burn these nasty daily papers. 


The working classes are very susceptible of influences; hence 
ZZ2 
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designing, bad men lead them wrongly at times. Cunning persons: 
have many times been able to fill their pockets from the working classes. 
by flattering lectures and articles which contain broad denunciations. 
of other classes of society. When the pennies of the working men 
have put them in affluence, then they join the class previously 
denounced; but you look in vain to find their names in philan- 
thropic or benevolent subscription-lists. This would lead us to sup- 
pose that their habits of reading could be easily directed. But this 
is not quite the case. They are very suspicious of recommendations 
to read certain books. The librarian has to be very careful not only 
what he recommends, but how he suggests the advantages of reading 
any particular books. The best course to pursue is to get a reader 
to talk about books, mention some incident in a particular book, as, 
for example, the founder of the Normandy Peerage in Self-Help. 
He will first read for himself, then recommend to his mates. The 
library of which I have charge has had to purchase triplicate copies 
of some books to satisfy a demand thus created. Lecturers can also 
do much good by mentioning, in parenthesis, ‘that his hearers will 
find the subject more fully discussed in such and such works.’ But 
still better are the visits of select’ parties to particular places under 
good guides. The late Dean Stanley and the present Dean of West- 
minster have done more to direct the reading of the working classes 
historically and biographically than any other twenty gentlemen that 
could be named. Every visitor is struck with the simplicity and 
manliness of their style; they believe them to be telling the truth, 
become interested, and desire more knowledge. I have had no end 
of questions asked about books after a visit to Westminster Abbey, 
Lambeth Palace, and particularly after a visit to Guildhall, where the 
late distinguished Librarian, Mr. Overall, described London in the 
fifteenth century, showing books illustrative of that period. 

I shall not advertise bad books by naming them; I will only 
indicate the class of literature which I consider the most harmful. 
May I repeat, what cannot be repeated too often, that the most 
important part of the life of either sex is that between leaving 
school and taking charge of a household? It is at this time that 
the character is moulded. It is of the utmost importance at this 
period to have good books placed in the way of our sons and 
daughters, and those who have opposed the establishment of free 
public libraries have incurred a serious responsibility in this respect, 
by excluding our young people from easy access to standard works of 
all classes of writers, and by driving them to purchase ‘the penny 
dreadful’ trash—How by Courting she became a Cowntess, or 
How by Duplicity he became a Duke, or some such spicy titles— 
which fills their heads with all kinds of unattainable ideas, and hopes 
that never can be realised. The effect of this is seen in the exalted 
opinions the young people entertain of themselves, even to the 
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disuse of ordinary politeness. Out of ten boys who applied for work, 
only one said ‘ Please’ or ‘Thank you.’ The next class of books 
which merit our condemnation are those which mix truth and 
falsehood, arrogate to themselves the position of judging what is 
right or wrong for other people to do, but never including themselves 
in the category; a few doubtful tales, a column of indifferent 
recipes, an imperfect description of some town, miscellanea, adver- 
tisements, and answers to correspondents making up the balance. 
There are good specimens of this class of periodical literature, which 
are read and appreciated by a large portion of the working classes, 
and which lead in a few cases to the study of works on set subjects ; 
but I am afraid the effect is much over-estimated. I have known 
few instances of students being made out of readers of miscellanies. 
This class of literature begets loose, desultory habits of reading, and 
the idea that the study of a given subject is the height of monotony. 
I once gave a few particulars of the life of Oliver Cromwell to a 
circle of journal readers, one of whom afterwards asked me ‘where he 
could get this information.’ I lent him a small biography of Cromwell. 
Some months later I asked how he got on. He replied that I had 
better have it back ; he had read thirty-six pages, but it was too dry 
for him. Nevertheless, I would prefer that men read miscellaneous 
works rather than nothing. There is hope for him who reads some- 
thing, but none for him who will not read. 

I have before refused to advertise bad books by naming them. 
The mention of a book as being bad increases the sale and the 
mumber of readers. I am very much tempted, in order not to be 
misunderstood, to name in this case ; but that I am convinced that 
the publication of a single name would double the sale. When our 
education is so complete as to tell us that to be in company with a 
bad book is even more dangerous than a bad companion, we shall 
receive names as offered and judge rightly. I will put a few 
questions. First. Can a book published, as a commercial speculation 
only, at one penny, and containing sixty-two articles and stories, 
added to one hundred and thirty-five various paragraphs, be all true ? 
Can they be carefully selected? Can the tales, as shown by some of 
the illustrations, have the least good effect? One before me has 
four most bloodthirsty pictures. I have examined ten periodicals, 
each containing from twelve to sixteen pages, of which but very few 
lines are worth remembering, and, if remembered, you cannot use 
them, as no authority is quoted ; in fact a large proportion commence 
“It is said,’ &. Think of the waste of valuable time in wading 
through such an amount of rubbish to reach a few doubtful bits of 
information. One chapter of a good book would yield more advan- 
tage than all these put together. It is our young people that I 
would pray to be delivered from this waste paper. This reading is 
not recreation in any way ; it is degradation. We can only be recreated 
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by good things, never by doubtful, and we must be hurt by bad 
things. 

Another very dangerous, nay, pernicious class of works consists 
principally of fiction, and especially that class of fiction which, 
pretending to give a narrative of real life, makes it a point to mis- 
represent all the motives of good in life. Were I to particularise in 
this case I should doubtless include some big names, and perhaps 
controvert popular prejudice. Occupying « front rank in this class 
of writers are those whose books teem with scandal and abuse of all 
ranks of society, to find material for which ‘they must needs go 
listening at keyholes, overhearing scraps of conversation, taking 
surreptitious peeps behind the scenes, and, as a last resource, when 
the story will not hang together, call upon fancy for fact.” When 
published in detached pieces they are headed by attractive titles, 
and the writer, as if ashamed of his name, adopts an alias, which in 
everything but literature is considered disreputable. The titles of 
some books might well be reversed with much gain on the side of 
correctness. 

My association with a library connected with a factory for 
upwards of twenty years affords various experiences. I shall only 
offer two illustrations, First, three sample months taken at random 
from our issue-book. We allow all the employés to have books on 
equal terms, from the highest officer to the smallest boy. As a rule 
workmen read more solid books than clerks, as the latter read rather 
for recreation than study. 

Our list of books used, and figures, must be regarded in the light 
of the fact that our rules do not require the return of the books 
periodically: hence the novel-reader changes his books more fre- 
quently than the student who keeps his book for months. The lists 
are of books taken home to read; we do not keep recerd of those 
used in the reading-room. 

Viewed in the light of these statements, the result will not 
appear so bad as it looks at first sight. It is, for three months, 160 
solid books against 352 of fiction; and when we consider that many 
of the books were selected from the highest ranks of this class of 
writers whose works are second only to matter-of-fact writing, we 
may conclude that the choice was on the whole satisfactory. It 
may be urged that scientific and educational works bear a small pro- 
portion, but it must be kept in mind that novels are read only. 
Scientific books are studied, hence are longer in hand. In many 
cases these kind of books are purchased, and not borrowed from the 
library. 
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Three separate Months’ Reading—with Number of Times each Book lent 
to Read and Total of each Class. 


SacRED AND RELIGIOUS | 
| WRITINGS 


The City, its Sins and 
Sorrows ° 
Christianity in 
| First Three 
| turies ; 
A Light Shining out of | 
| Darkness . | 
Marriage with 


the | 
Cen- | 


De- | 


ceased Wife’s Sister 


BroGRaPuy 


Brave Boys who be- 
| came Illustrious Men 
Phelps, Samuel, Life of 
| Shaw the Life Guards- 
man . : 
| Saints, the Lives of 
| Columbus, Life of 
Gardiner, Commander 
| Allen, R.N. 
| Grimaldi, Life of . . 
Heroes of the Work- 
shop 
Piosst (Thrale), ‘Mrs., 
Autobiography and 
Letters . 
Pirates, Lives of . . 
Working Man, Auto- 
a oy yot . 
Warren Hastings 
Alice, Princess, 
and Letters 
Barnum, Life of . 
| Clive, Lord, Life of 
ens Dr., Life 
o' ‘ ; 
Nelson, Lord, Life of . 
Stanley, A. P., Dean of 
Westminster 


Life 


History, NaRRATIveE, 
| Description, &c. 


Ancient History, Land- 
marks of . 
British and Colonial 
Temperance Con- 
Ss. . . . 
| French Revolution 
Kent, Handbook of. 
| London, Old and New. 
| Sea Fights . ‘ 
The Natural Historian . 
The Zulu War . 
| The Irish Sketchbook . 
7 in the Far 


Woren of the Reign of 
Queen Victoria. 


= ~ et et et tt et et 


1st month | 


2nd month | 


PET beet 
LE} leolel 


3rd month 


| 


_ Who is Responsible for 


| The Cruise of 


the War? (Franco- | 
German) . : 
Deptford, History of 
England, Histories of . 
Baths of 
E lizabeth, the Age of . 
Euro} "during the 
Middle Ages 
Five Years’ Penal Ser- 
vitude of 
London, Romance of . | 
» Shades and 
Echoes of 
Roughing it in the | 
Bush. ; 
Savage Islands . 
Scotland, Handbook of | 
the | 
‘North Star’ 


|The Warriors of our 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| Nations Around ; : } 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘| 
| 
| 
& 


Wooden Walls. é 
The Loss of the ‘Kent’ 

» Sea and its Sailors 
An Eastern King. 
Epitaphiana ° 
Gibraltar, Siege of . 
Greece, Rome, England 

(Historical a 
India, History of ; 
— Ages, History 


7 Peieles’ in a 
unatic Asylum 
Normandy . 


| Our Iron Roads . 


The ‘Bounty,’ and 
other Mutinies . 


Vienna, the Siege of 


| Screntiric, Manurac- 


TURES, AND Epvoa- 
TIONAL Works 


Dictionary 


i | English Mechanic, vols. 


xii. & xxxvi.  . 
Health, Guide to . 
Science for the People 


| Aleohol, Lectures on . 
1 | ~— Man’s own Law- 


yer 
| How to ‘stop Drunken- 


ness . 


How Familiesare 1 made 


we or Miserable . 
Iron Ships and — 

building 
Mechanics 


|| Our Natural Resources 
| ~— = Lines in a | 


Self-Aid Cyclopedia : 


1st month | 


ETE Flees ee 


PGC. 254 


2nd month | 


cm we | 


to 
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But perhaps the most reliable illustration I can offer is afforded 
by a few particulars of a personal friend, who commenced life in its 
humblest walks, entered a factory in the first month of his tenth 
year, almost without the elements of education ; after many struggles 
and vicissitudes, under great difficulties, he mastered a trade, ac- 
quired some education, and now possesses a library of upwards of 
six hundred volumes, which I will call‘ A.’ With the exception of 
prizes won and testimonials presented, this library has been selected 
and purchased as required ; it will, therefore, indicate the turn this 
class of men take when following the bent of their own mind. First, 
let me say Fiction forms the very smallest part of this collection, 
which is represented by Scott, Lytton, De Foe, Madame Cotton, St. 
Pierre, Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Wood, and the Brothers 
Grimm ; while serious works include the Bible, and several com- 
mentaries thereon, Josephus, Butler’s Analogy, Chalmers’ Astrono- 
mical Discowrses, Professor Stowe’s Origin and History of the Books 
of the New Testament, Milner’s Church History, and works by Dean 
Stanley, Father Hyacinthe, and Dr. Richardson, In History, Hal- 
lam’s Middle Ages, &c., several histories of England, Motley’s Dutch 
Republic, Atkins’ Court of Queen Elizabeth, Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, Lamartine’s Restoration of the Mon- 
archy (English edition), Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 
Nations Around, Histories of China, Hungary, Cassell’s History of 
Protestantism and Old and New London. In Essays, Locke, Hume, 
Lamb, Macaulay, Channing, and Father Gavazzi. In Poetry, several 
editions of Shakespeare and works thereon, Goethe (in translation), 
Byron, Scott, Burns, Cowper, Hood, and those excellent spirits of the 
great poems published by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers in their 
Repository. A collection of Biography from Leo the Tenth to Dean 
Stanley, Boswell’s Life of Johnson to Recollections of Paul Bedford. 
Algernon Sydney to Marshal Turenne, Henry the Fifth to the Duke 
of Wellington, and Caxton to George Cruikshank. Some high-class 
technical works relating to his trade; Phillip’s Millions of Facts; 
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some useful dictionaries ; Chambers’ Information for the People, 
Miscellany Tracts; Brassey's Work and Wages, and Lady Brassey's 
Voyage in the Sunbeam ; Prince Albert’s Addresses, Princess Alice’s 
Letters, and Her Majesty’s Jowrnals. Several works in French and 
German, in which languages my friend is not a profound scholar ; 
yet he puzzles out some free—perhaps too free—translations, and 
widens his range of thought thereby. 

I have been favoured with particulars of three other private 
libraries of working men, of which I offer as many particulars as 
space will allow. As I have called the first library ‘A,’ for con- 
venience, I will use letters, and call the second ‘ B,’ which contains 
over 300 volumes, of which the owner says: ‘It may be of interest 
to you to know that I have read all the books I have, with the 
exception of two or three new ones lately added, and these are not 
on the list.’ In Science we find such books as Chemistry, by Sir 
Henry Roscoe, and by Thorpe and Muir; Metallurgy, by Bloxam ; 
The English Mechanic, complete to date; Self-Aid Cyclopadia, 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, Students’ Darwin, The Popular Educator, and 
The Cabinet Lawyer. History contains Evelyn’s and Pepys’ 
Diaries ; Chambers’ Book of Days; Histories of England, Franco- 
Prussian War, Church of Rome, Machinery, &. Among Biography, 
Pitt and Nelson. Poetry is small; but Shakespeare and others find 
a place. In Miscellanea, Information for the People, Popular 
Illusions, A Million of Facts, &c. 

Library ‘C,’ of about 250 volumes. Scientific, Technical, and 
Educational Works may be represented by The Technical Educator, 
The Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Assistant, Self-Aid Cyclopedia, 
Alcohol, by Dr. Richardson, Work and Wages, The Art of Singing, 
Prize Readings, Academic Speaker. Several good dictionaries, 
Reciters, Elocutionists, and French books. History has England, 
Paris, Isle of Wight, York, London: How the Great City Grew, 
Nations Around, World of Wonders, War with Russia, and Percy 
Anecdotes. Biography: Working Men, Lord Clive, Napoleon, 
Princess Alice's Letters, and The Biographical Dictionary. Fic- 
tion finds a small place here in the complete works of Scott 
and Dickens, Westward Ho! The Devil's Chain, Valentine Voz, 
Robert Faulkner, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Poetry contains Shake- 
speare, Milton, Byron, Pope, and Bickersteth, and Shakespeare 
and the Bible; and Miscellanea may be judged by the Popular 
Encyclopedia, Chambers’ Tracts, Information for the People, Half- 
hours with Best Authors, Good Words, Boons and Blessings, &c. 

Library ‘ D,’ under 200 books. In Religious works several editions 
of the Bible, and commentaries; The Koran, Imitations of Christ, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, &c. Trade and Educational Works has Jhe 
Electric Telegraph, Chemistry, Alcohol; good works on Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Mensuration, Gardening, &. Biography is weak, 
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History strong. England (several authors), Nations Around, 
Josephus, War with Russia, Central Africa, Book of Days, The 
Sea. Fiction also finds a place here in such books as Robinson Crusoe, 
Westward Ho! The Devil’s Chain, Sir Gibbie, Dallon’s Legatee, &ec., 
and a few ordinary miscellaneous works. 

All the four libraries above described contain a complete set 
of Whitaker’s Almanacks. The whole of these men are justly proud 
of their possessions in other men’s minds, which they have acquired 
with much self-denial, much thought, care, and diligence; and 
possibly with some mistakes. They are now surrounded by friends 
on whom they can rely, and they are pleased with them. I hope 
the examples given will be sufficient to indicate the stuff of which 
at least some of the working classes are made, and the character 
of the books which they choose for themselves. Of course I have 
not made a complete catalogue of my friends’ books, but I feel sure 
they would provide a list, or show their libraries if it were neces- 
sary. I need hardly add that there are still some books they would 
like, and may yet purchase. I take their collections as I find them 
to-day. 

It would act much to the prejudice of this paper, and of the 
class for whom I plead, if I did not mention a few of the obstacles 
to sustained study which handicap the working classes. In the first 
place, very few can afford a separate room for study, which has to be 
conducted with surroundings not at all conducive to clear and con- 
secutive thought. Hood’s Parental Ode to My Son well illustrates 
some of the difficulties ; doubtless suggested practically to the poet. 
The next greatest hindrance is overtime work, in which employers 
pay the highest price for the worst article. It interferes with the 
regular course of study; if at classes, by preventing attendance ; 
if at home, by rendering the man unfit even to read, at any rate 
serious matter. And if the men are anxious, as they should be, to 
become masters of their trade, they must devote some of their 
evenings to working out problems that have perplexed them during 
the day. But still further, they have depression of spirits con- 
sequent on being out of work, and the difficulty of obtaining a new 
engagement. ‘To this you must add accidents, or illness, among the 
men or their families. All these drawbacks, and many more trials 
and troubles, must be kept in mind when we consider the working 
classes in their readings and their studies. 

The space allowed to a paper necessarily contracts the field of 
investigation, and only allows a few specimen flowers from a very 
choice garden, where some very robust oaks have grown. I trust 
these few words, collected together at intervals in a very crowded 
and busy life, will at least provoke discussion, which will result in 
the working classes obtaining more friends. For this I could plead 
everyone’s personal interest, and enter into social and political 
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arguments quite foreign to our present object. I much prefer to 
plead philanthropy, love of mankind. 

Here is a field of labour open to all who have books. If you 
cannot spare them, set aside one evening a week, or one a month, 
to read to a class of working men. Some years ago I tried this in a 
tailor’s shop; reading Macaulay’s Essays, commencing with Lord 
Clive (which I read by request three times, each time to a larger 
audience). I have always looked back on this small effort with con- 
siderable pleasure. If you cannot do this, see that no spare book is 
wasted. Send it some working man, or workmen’s club. But if 
unable to do this yourself, enlist some school teacher, induce him, or 
her, to lend the book to the children under them, to take home to 
read. My experience is that a borrowed book is read more than 
one presented. May I ask the librarians who are taking charge of 
our growing Free Libraries to occasionally invite the working 
classes to their libraries, say a few words to them about books, show 
some good specimens? Mr. George Bullen, Dr. Garnett at the 
British Museum, Mr. Douthwaite at Gray’s Inn, Mr. Nicholson at 
Lincoln’s Inn, the late Mr. Overall at Guildhall, and the present 
librarian, Mr. Charles Welch, have all done this, and I am pleased 
with this opportunity of testifying to its complete success. 

From a life spent among the toilers, I can speak with confidence 
as to their gratitude when kindness is shown them. Often mis- 


taken and misguided, sometimes appearing ungrateful, they have 
among them sterling, self-denying, generous hearts, open to do a 
kind act, and appreciate one done to them. 


Geo. R. HuMPHERY. 
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THE LION KING OF SWEDEN 


1710-13 


SWEDEN, at the time of the accession of the youthful Charles the 
Twelfth, was in the zenith of her glory and power—she was the Queen 
of the North. The grand idea of Charles the Tenth to make of the 
Baltic a Swedish lake was in reality a fait accompli. From Fal- 
sterbo, the extreme point of Scania, right away to Mecklenburg 
on the opposite German shore, the coasts were mostly Swedish. 
Wismar had a Swedish garrison and a Swedish governor, whilst, 
through the relationship between the royal House of Wasa and the 
ducal House of Holstein, and still more through Holstein’s naturally 
hostile attitude towards Denmark, this state was closely allied to 
Sweden. Indeed, its princely house boasted claims to the Swedish 
crown in case Charles the Twelfth should die without an heir. Even 
right away to the North Sea coast Sweden possessed continental 
domains, whose distant position rendered them of little use, although 
very expensive. Such possessions could not be retained without a 
strong fleet, and King Charles the Eleventh had formed a navy the 
like of which Sweden had not boasted since the days of King Erik 
the Fourteenth. The strength, readiness, and repute of this fleet 
had on several occasions contributed to preserve peace during the 
declining years of that statesmanlike ruler. 

Scanning the southern political horizon—for in the east our neigh- 
bour was yet powerless in the Baltic—he had onthe 10th of August 1680 
founded the town of Carlscrona (‘ Charles’s Crown’) and made it the 
chief naval station. Formerly the chief stations had been Stockholm 
and Elfsnabben, so far distant and with so late open water that the 
Swedish navy could not compete with the Danish for the mastery of 
the Baltic. Nor could the fleet then protect sufficiently the new 
Swedish provinces, not yet quite incorporated with Sweden, from the 
shores of which it was possible to discern the masts of the Danish 
men-of-war in the port of Copenhagen. Carlscrona was far more 
favourably situated, besides being in case of invasion protected in 
the rear by the Swedish army corps stationed in Scania, and offering 
a dangerous point on the flank of any hostile army attempting to 
force its way up towards the province of Smfland. It constituted 
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still more a powerful point de sortie as regards the connection between 
Pomerania and the rest of the Swedish provinces in Germany. Finally, 
if we look at the harbour of Carlscrona, almost without its equal in the 
world, being situated on islands connected with the mainland solely 
by a narrow isthmus, the stationing of the navy here must indeed 
be called a politically astute act of Charles the Eleventh. And 
during the first Danish war of Charles the Twelfth, which was really 
but a daring landing in the centre of the enemy’s country, the value 
of Carlscrona and a Swedish Scania formerly Danish was clearly 
demonstrated. 

It was with the new army, reorganised and moulded by the 
powerful arm of Charles the Eleventh, and by its incessant drill during 
twenty years of peace, that his son, ‘the Lion King of the North,’ 
accomplished his famous deeds. It was, too, with the large navy of 
Charles the Eleventh, built on the stocks at Carlscrona, that the 
Swedish army was carried to foreign shores under the yellow-blue flag, 
and by which the connection between the mother-country and its 
continental possessions was also maintained throughout that long era 
when Swedish steel cut deep into the hearts of hostile nations. It 
should never be forgotten that it was the peaceful work of the father 
which made the son, and caused the fame of himself and his fine 
Carolingians to ring throughout the length and breadth of Europe. 

But why—oh! why are we not able to make full and unmixed 
homage to the memory of this so thoroughly Swedish and noble king ? 
Why are we not able to indulge in feelings of unmixed delight when 
the panorama of those times unfolds itself before our vision? This 
noble-minded and chivalrous monarch ruled a brave people, but he 
could not avert its disasters—its fall. As I have already essayed to 
show,' Charles the Twelfth was certainly a brilliant chieftain, sur- 
rounded by lieutenants and regiments unequalled in Europe for 
heroism and devotion to their king, but he was not a great chieftain 
in the highest sense of the word, for he was wanting in many of the 
characteristics that mark the statesman. Alas! he did not always 
understand how to subordinate his righteous but self-willed nature to 
the exigencies of statesmanship and the true interests of his country. 

One Pultowa should have been a natural close to his too far- 
reaching campaign. This unhappy day, disastrous internally as well 
as externally, had already long been feared by some of Charles’s 
most far-seeing lieutenants. The defeat afforded vent to the discon- 
tent that had been long smouldering in his deserted and oppressed 
country. The battle was like the fall of the roof of a burning 
house: the terrible crash smothered the flames for a while, but they 
broke out anew with redoubled energy. 

The general history of Sweden in that era has been skilfully 
delineated by many a gifted pen, and there is no intention of mine to 

1 Nineteenth Century, May-July 1890. 
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reiterate it here. My object simply is, in the present paper, to con- 
tribute a few leaves to the military history of Sweden during the long 
absence of Charles in Turkey, i.e. during the expeditions to Pomerania 
in 1711-12, and the gallant but disastrous campaign during the winter 
of 1712 and 1713. In so doing I have adhered to facts and drawn 
from sources of information that have hitherto been, I believe, a 
closed book to historians. I do not lay claim to having presented a 
conuplete history of these campaigns ; mine are but ‘ stray leaves,’ which 
I place in the hands of more able historians to deal with, in the hope 
that from them may be woven a wreath that may be fittingly laid on 
the altar of the history of the Swedish nation. 

The state of our country at the period under consideration was in 
many respects pitiful. Within—discontent, want, famine, and pesti- 
lence, with a Council and administration that lacked unity and 
strength ; without—the flames of war blazing high, threatening the 
destruction of a brave and gallant nation, whose king was lingering 
far away from his people in Bender, with but a few hundred followers, 
the sorry remnants of his splendid army defeated at Pultowa and 
taken prisoner on the strand of the Djeneper—such, in fact, was 
briefly the state of Sweden in 1711. 

As soon as the defeat at Pultowa became known in Western 
Europe, King Augustus broke the Treaty of Altranstadt, pleading 
ostensibly that the treaty had been unlawfully concluded, but in 
reality to obtain relief from an oppressive compact, which he seized 
the first opportunity to tear asunder. King Frederick the Fourth of 
Denmark, who had also great losses to avenge, likewise declared war 
upon Sweden, which he believed to be incapable of defence. As his 
reason, trifles were advanced of the most flimsy nature. There were, 
however, those who warned the Danish king against this step, urging 
that Sweden was far from being so weak as was asserted. It is 
believed that among them was even the Danish envoy in Stock- 
holm, Griiner. But the Danish king listened to no counsel. Russia, 
which, after the battle of Pultowa, had obtained freer hands, began 
to point her sword at the as yet non-conquered Swedish Baltic Pro- 
vinces and Finland, and began seriously to act as a power in the 
Baltic. England and Holland, the guarantors of the Treaties of 
Traventhal and Altranstadt, were called upon to support Sweden by 
force of arms, but unfortunately they hesitated, partly fearing to 
break with the German States, whose auxiliaries swelled their armies 
during the Spanish War of Succession, then in progress against 
France, and partly fearing the power of Sweden in the Baltic, 
besides complaining of Swedish seizures and the blockade of Baltic 
ports. Erroneous was nevertheless the belief that Sweden, imme- 
diately after the battle of Pultowa, could not obtain a fair peace 
as well as allies for a last effort against its only really dangerous foe. 
Prussia, which at this period led the way among the States of Europe, 
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began to fear the growing power of Czar Peter. Likewise King 
Augustus: the Russian troops quartered in Germany were a nuisance. 
But every idea of reconciliation and peace was wrecked upon the 
obstinacy of the king, who, far away on the shores of the Danube, 
insisted upon single-handed guiding the destinies of his country. 
For the renunciation of the crown of Poland by King Augustus was 
a sine qua non to all negotiations on the part of Charles, and on this 
rock stranded, as is well known, all negotiations for peace. We must 
indeed ask, why did the king insist so emphatically on this particular 
condition, and thereby bring upon Sweden the terrible disasters that 
were to follow? Was it simply a whim, or was it prompted by 
personal dislike alone? We can hardly believe either, in spite of 
Charles’s well-known self-willed nature. 

In ‘Tessin and Tessiania,’ by the way, there is a somewhat re- 
markable delineation of the character of Charles in French, the 
author being none less than King Gustavus the Third. Gustavus, 
who, be it said, in this essay, otherwise renders full justice to the 
extraordinary character of Charles, says: ‘ He had (at that time) every 
appearance of a lunatic prompted by blind despair or an obstinacy 
unworthy of any sensible being, but unpardonable in a great man.’ 
But, I ask, may we always be justified in judging by ‘ mere appear- 
ances’? May we not, in the then political state of Turkey and its 
importance in Europe, see an excuse or, at all events, an explanation 
of the lingering of Charles the Twelfth in Bender? Why, had not 
a mercenary Grand Vizir at Pruth been dazzled by the jewels of the 
Czarina Catherine, what would the consequences have been? And 
in that case what would the verdict of posterity have been on Charles 
the Twelfth ? 

Charles the Twelfth, exactly as Charles the Tenth, committed the 
great mistake of weakening Poland by war; but that he saw the great 
advantages of an alliance between Poland and Sweden against Russia 
is shown clearly by his untiring efforts to raise to the Polish throne 
and maintain there the noblest son of Poland, Stanislaus. His idea 
was to found a native dynasty, which, better than the unreliable foreign 
princes, in a country where the Swedes had become accustomed to 
find but false friends, would guard the interests of Poland conjointly 
with those of Sweden. This, Charles’s idea, was a grand and a 
correct one. He did not succeed in its realisation—maybe he did 
choose the right means, maybe he maintained it too long out of sheer 
wilfulness or defiance. Perhaps, too, Poland was, through preceding 
well-known events and internal divisions, in such a chaos, that the 
country was unable to maintain its assigned position in the com- 
munity of Europe. Indeed, the subsequent unhappy fate of the 
Polish nation justifies the latter assumption. But if that be so, 
Charles the Twelfth and his age should not singly bear the whole 
blame. He may be pitied, he may be blamed for errors committed, 
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but he should not be recklessly condemned. The affection and venera- 
tion of the nation for the name of Charles the Twelfth, which has 
made it forget its terrible sufferings, raise a voice of warning against 
passing too severe a judgment upon that noble ruler. 

When the king in 1709 marched against Russia, he left in 
Poland for the maintenance of Stanislaus on the throne a division 
under General Crassow. It consisted of some 8,000 men, mostly 
German recruits. After the defeat at Pultowa the position of this 
corps became more and more precarious. Even Stanislaus soon fled 
from his revolted subjects into its ranks, as his only place of safety, 
although, curiously enough, it seems that Crassow was his personal 
enemy. Pestilence and want arose, the numbers of the enemy in- 
creased, and soon it became clear that the only way of escape was 
retreat. This was effected. Crassow, having absorbed various small 
Swedish garrisons, arrived in Pomerania with only 6,000 men, and 
these not in the best of condition. Still, in 1710 this was the only 
Swedish army on the continent of Europe. True, it was small, but 
such a dread still prevailed in Europe of the Swedish arms that nego- 
tiations were several times opened with the Council in Stockholm, 
partly for taking the army into the pay of the allied Powers 
against France, partly for the neutrality of the army and Swedish 
Pomerania. Meanwhile, England and Holland with the Roman 
Emperor concluded at the Hague a treaty of neutrality on the 
29th of March, 1710, which, on the whole, was far from unfavourable 
to Sweden. 

However, the proposals referred to were rejected by Charles, who 
would not renounce the plan of a new Swedish army entering Poland 
from Pomerania to join hands with him and a Turkish army which 
he hoped to bring thither. Stanislaus followed Crassow’s weak army 
to the Baltic shore, and sought later (in 1711) shelter in the land to 
whose deep sufferings and disaster he had been the chief, although 
innocent, contributor. He travelled first to Carlscrona and Christian- 
stad, then to Stockholm, where he took part in the deliberations of 
the Senate, and finally settled, for the time, in Christianstad. 

In November 1709 the Danish king with a numerous and well- 
equipped army landed in the province of Scania. The few Swedish 
troops there were impotent to offer any resistance. They fell back 
upon the provinces of Smiland and Blekinge. The whole of Scania 
was in the hands of the enemy. Carlshamn was taken, Carlscrona 
threatened—the outlook was desperate in the extreme. Fortunately 
Sweden possessed a man of remarkable character, one of the most 
gifted personalities of the age, military as well as political. This 
man was General Count Magnus Stenbock. 

We shall not tarry here to enlarge upon the history of this ex- 
traordinary man, his memory having already been perpetuated to the 
Swedish nation for all times by Loenbom (1757-65). Suffice it to 
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say that after superhuman efforts and difficulties, but faithfully 
supported by the Council, he succeeded in raising a fresh army. 
True, it was mostly composed of raw recruits belonging to the reserves 
raised under the new military organisation, but they had at all events 
two advantages—capable officers and faith in their leader. By his 
knowledge of Scania, where he had been Governor-General for some 
years after he left the king’s army on the conclusion of the peace 
at Altranstadt, by the affection gained by him in the province, and 
by his great skill as a stategist, Stenbock, by degrees, succeeded in 
driving back the Danish army, which had then already almost reached 
the border of the province of Smfland, and commenced laying siege 
to Carlscrona. The immemorial victory at Helsingborg, on the 28th 
of February, 1710, for ever freed Sweden from foreign invasion. The 
nation beheld the remnants of the last Danish army which ever 
invaded the country. 

The warlike movements which followed on the southern and 
western borders were insignificant. Several times the Danes threatened 
landing, and that they effected none is due to the great strategic skill 
displayed by Stenbock. But alas! Sweden was not saved, although 
Scania was cleared of the enemy for the time. The king, whose 
immediate return to his country seemed its only salvation, would not 
hear of returning except on meeting a Swedish army in Poland. He 
would not again set foot in the land which he had left at the head of 
one of the finest armies ever raised in Europe. No doubt, too, he 
had hoped for an alliance with Turkey as soon as a Swedish army 
again appeared in Germany and Poland, and that other Powers 
at the sight of it would become more favourably disposed towards 
Sweden. In short, he commanded the Council, in an order from 
Bender, which arrived in June 1710, to send 10,000 men to Pome- 
rania, who were to raise the siege of Stralsund, join the garrison there 
under Lieutenant-General Diicker, and meet the kingin Poland, whither 
he would march at the head of a strong Turkish force. However, 
with the increasing want and poverty which then prevailed in Sweden, 
this command, it may well be understood, was easier given than 
carried out. In the Council many voices were raised against it, and 
really with very good reasons. The deliberations were both protracted 
and lively, even bitter, but in the end the Council had no other 
escape but to obey the king’s peremptory demands and set to work 
to carry them out. Nevertheless, nothing came of the matter that 
year, to the great indignation of the king. Money and men were 
wanting. The Danes threatened a renewed invasion of Scania and 
Bohuslin, and the plan had to be deferred to 1711. The Governer- 
General, Count Magnus Stenbock, had, after the battle of Helsing- 
borg, been made a member of the Council of Regency, and was 
therefore at the commencement of April 1711 summoned to Arboga, 
where the Council then assembled through fear of the plague, in order 
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to take the oath and deliberate upon the defences of the land. 
Thither all the generals were also summoned. 

Again the king’s order to transfer an army to Pomerania was 
deliberated upon. The difficulties of carrying it out appeared not to 
have been lessened, and Stenbock, as defender of Scania, was not the 
slowest to perceive the danger of exposing the coast, and, in the de- 
fective state of the navy, to entrust to it the last Swedish army. 
Admiral Count Hans Wachtmeister, who had travelled from Carlscrona 
in order to raise funds for the navy, further confirmed the anxieties 
of the Council by truthfully explaining the state of the dockyards, 
the fleet, and the crews, of which more anon. It seemed as if the 
expedition was to be postponed for a secondtime. But the king was 
not a man to be shaken in a resolution once formed. He saw in the 
immediate relief of Pomerania the only means of returning to his 
country, and believed that the Turks, by the bare fact of his Carolin- 
gians having invaded Poland, would be moved to begin serious opera- 
tions against Russia. Hetherefore despatched another peremptory 
order to the Council. This interesting memorial of twelve clauses, 
and dated Bender, March 13, 1711, is extant in the state archives, 
and contains, among others, the following commands :— 

1. The navy must at all costs be put into a state to sweep the 
seas. 

2. At first open water as many vessels as possible must put to 
sea for the blocking of the coasts of Liffland and Ingermanland, 
whilst others are to cruise off the Danish coasts, as last year, to 
seize and bring up the provisions and crews which the Danes are 
fetching for their navy. 

4. It should always be borne in mind that above all things the 
orders that are issued herefrom must be most severely obeyed, and no 
objections will be tolerated. The difficulties are well known enough, 
but they ought, and may, be overcome by perseverance and skill. 

9. The regiments ordered for service must be sent over in per- 
fectly good condition and complete, with a full supply of guns, am- 
munition, and uniforms. They should carry with them sufficient 
dry bread and other necessaries for at least three months on German 
soil. The bread must be calculated at one and a half mark of good 
dry bread per diem. 

10. In transferring the expedition every precaution must be 
taken so that no disaster happen, the sea being first swept so that 
the enemy get no opportunity of injuring the transport. 

In other respects the memorial deals with the exchange of prisoners 
and the encouragement of prize seizures in the North Sea and the 
Baltic. 

The dilemma of the Council upon the receipt of this serious re- 
script may be better imagined than described. Several councillors are 
reported to have openly expressed their annoyance. In the heat of the 
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moment some even refused to obey, but the so-called ‘ King’s party’ 
in the Council prevented an open breach with the king. To this 
party Stenbock belonged. The expedition was, therefore, decided 
upon, although unfortunately quite too late to be ready in the 
desired time. Justice demands, however, that it should be stated 
that as soon as it was once decided upon the members of the Council 
generally did all in their power to raise the funds required with 
praiseworthy patriotism and zeal. In fact they even borrowed large 
sums of money in their own names, and although Charles’s brilliant 
anticipation had been dashed to the ground long before the expedition 
started, the zeal of the Government did not abate. Nevertheless, 
referring to the same, Stenbock in one of his bitter moods complains 
greatly of the delay, ‘ drifting into the winter,’ but it should be re- 
membered that the king’s orders were not received till the middle of 
the summer. 

Moreover, in order to carry them out, several circumstances, 
not generally considered sufficiently, had to be taken into account, 
viz. the moving southwards of the Danish king when the neutrality 
negotiations had come to nothing, in conjunction with the Polish and 
Russian attacks on the Swedish possessions in Germany in order to 
bar the way for Charles. Secondly, the impossibility of King 
Frederick again invading Scania, owing to the want prevailing in 
Denmark and the dissatisfaction with the war and its unhappy issue, 
and finally the arrival in Sweden of King Stanislaus with a letter 
from Charles, urging the Council to hasten his behests without delay. 
Count Stenbock and several other councillors expressed the opinion 
that the troops should be despatched forthwith in order to facilitate 
the king’s plans. But the force ought to have been much stronger, 
As it was, it became weaker than intended, and served only to defend 
our last strongholds in Pomerania. To take the offensive was out 
of the question. Nevertheless this assistance was of very great im- 
portance, and I purpose now to give some particulars of this interesting 
expedition, its equipment, and transport, having first given a passing 
review of the means at disposal for its conveyance, viz. the Swedish navy. 

It was a fundamental trait in the character of Charles the Eleventh 
that, having once formed a resolution, he carried it out expeditiously 
and energetically. These peculiarities were not wanting in his 
cares for the navy and the newly established naval port of Carlscrona. 
The work was favoured by twenty years of peace, and carried out by 
the most skilled officers in the Swedish navy of that day. And still 
a generation did not suffice for the completion of such a great under- 
taking. At the death of Charles the Eleventh, the new naval station 
was far from being perfected, the engineering difficulties being very 
great, so that, even after his death, there was some talk of again 
moving the fleet to Stockholm. But finally a royal commission 
determined that Carlscrona should be the chief naval station. 
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Already, in the time of Charles the Eleventh, several forts had been 
constructed, with trenches, &c., and this work was now again actively 
prosecuted. The first line-of-battle ship launched at Carlscrona was 
named the ‘ Gétha,’ and was floated on the 14th of September, 1686. 
She carried seventy-eight guns, was 153 feet in length, and 39 feet 
in breadth, with a draught of water of eighteen English feet. The 
builder was the indefatigable Charles Sheldon, an Englishman. 
Another ship of fifty-six guns, the ‘Pommern,’ was also built from 
his designs. In 1692 Carlscrona was able to send to sea thirty 
battle-ships, armed with from fifty to ninety guns; and in 1694 
the largest warship built in Sweden left the stocks, being named 
‘ Konung Carolus,’ and carrying 110 guns. This vessel was, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the time, a model first-class line-of-battle ship, 
all the guns being, for instance, of bronze or gun-metal, whilst she 
was also otherwise splendidly equipped and decorated. There were 
four decks, and the designer was again the renowned Sheldon. 

By degrees the navy increased, so that in 1700, when Denmark 
was invaded, the Swedish fleet mustered thirty-eight battle-ships of 
rank, carrying 2,510 guns, and manned by over 14,000 sailors and 
between 2,000 and 3,000 men-at-arms. Truly such a navy was 
worthy of a king like Charles the Eleventh. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that during the first nine happy years of the reign of Charles 
the Twelfth he assiduously continued the work originated by his 
father, Charles the Twelfth in that time adding no less than thirteen 
vessels of more than fifty guns. This was an enormous progress in 
one generation, and, what is more, this fleet was better equipped as 
regards ammunition and stores than any that had ever flown the 
yellow-blue flag. The brothers Charles and Francis Sheldon, by the 
way, had, with the keen insight wherewith Charles the Eleventh was 
endowed, been summoned from England in order to construct the new 
Swedish navy; and these excellent builders were loyally supported 
by the chief of the navy, Admiral Hans Wachtmeister, already 
referred to. Great friendship is said to have existed between these 
able men, it being mentioned, too, that Charles Sheldon once saved 
the admiral’s life at great personal risk, thus establishing a tie 
between them for ever. 

All drawings for the new vessels were prepared by the Sheldons until 
about 1710, when they retired and their place was taken by another 
able English shipbuilder, Chapman. The models and drawings from 
these times which we still possess are of great interest to naval men. 

Even as regards the calibre of the guns the Swedish navy ranked 
high, according to the ideas of that age. For instance, in 1712, of 
the 1,764 guns carried, 456, or over one-fourth, threw above 24lb. 
and upwards of 36lb. shots. 

In 1796 a very large sum of money was apportioned for the 
navy, at the head of which Wachtmeister continued throughout the 
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period under review in spite of his then seventy years. This 
patriotic and earnest man justly deserves a place in the Pantheon of 
Swedish history. And beside him stood a host of able captains. 

The care which Charles the Eleventh had bestowed upon the 
training of naval officers had not been spent in vain. The personnel 
of his fleet was far superior to that of any previous Swedish navy, 
and many officers had served in foreign navies. Rarely was a 
naval appointment given to a military or civil officer, as had hitherto 
been the case in the Swedish as well as other navies. True the 
Swedish navy sustained defeats under Charles the Twelfth, but, allow- 
ing for the exhausted state of its resources by the prolonged wars, 
it acted its part with every credit to the flag. 

There were at the time, too, various foreign naval officers of high 
rank serving in the Swedish navy. The crews were organised in three 
classes, a kind of naval militia, partly drawn by conscription and 
partly volunteers, among the latter being many merchant sailors of 
Swedish as well as foreign birth. 

Such then was the splendid naval power with which Charles the 
Twelfth entered upon his long, disastrous campaigns, and upon which 
fell the onerous duty of ‘ sweeping the sea,’ i.e. the Baltic, protecting 
the straggling Swedish possessions along its shores, and keeping. up 
communication with the ruling country. But alas! what became of 
that magnificent fleet of sea-gulls which in those years carried the 
yellow-blue flag? It went, like everything else in the country during 
those terrible years, to ‘rack and ruin.’ During the last years of 
Charles’s wars there were only a dozen vessels capable of putting to 
sea, and these were undermanned and badly equipped. It seemed 
indeed that the weight of the unhappy country’s misfortunes also 
fell upon the navy and crushed it. The restoration of peace, and the 
zeal animating a body of able men hardened in service and adversity, 
would soon have restored the navy to its former splendour, but party 
warfare and jealousies destroyed all prospects of harmony, and the two 
divisions of the naval service rose in arms against each other. The 
navy sank deeper and deeper, not only from want, but through the 
service being rotted to the core by dissension and envy. It was not 
until 1772, with the advent of a new dynasty, that another morning 
dawned upon the Swedish navy, but to depict that bright picture is 
not within our present scope. 

We have to turn to a less attractive but noble one, viz. that of a 
body of brave men, weakened by disease and want, hastening during 
those dark cold December days across the turbulent waves of the Baltic 
to the relief of their hard-pressed comrades in arms. A fatal doom 
loomed over Sweden. But it is a lesson to look calmly back upon 
misfortune: it is truly elevating when it can be done with feelings 
of pride and content. 

As soon as the relief expedition to Pomerania had been decided 
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upon and the equipment was being carried out ‘with all speed,’ to quote 
the official order, the question naturally arose: ‘Who was most fitted 
to take command?’ Wachtmeister, himself old and ailing, proposed 
that Stenbock, with whom he seemed then to be on good terms, 
should act as his lieutenant. But the Council, although approving of 
the choice, hesitated from fear of incurring the king’s displeasure 
by removing Stenbock from his important command at home. 
Wachtmeister continued to urge the appointment of Stenbock, and 
General Diiker, who had succeeded General Crassow in Pomerania, 
demanded urgent aid.? The King of Denmark, too, directed all his 
efforts to an attack on Sweden’s German possessions, and also caused 
in August an attack to be made from Norway, then united with 
Denmark, but which was repulsed. In Scania at the same time the 
garrison was troubled by frequent landings of the Danes and nocturnal 
ravages. At the request of Wachtmeister, Stenbock sent his military 
secretary, Roland, to Carlscrona, the more readily as he was now con- 
vinced that the Government favoured his appointment as head of the 
navy, and at Carlscrona King Stanislaus had also just arrived, finding 
his refuge in Pomerania becoming daily more precarious. His 
Majesty, who had for a long time been acquainted with Stenbock, 
had several times by letter urged the latter most earnestly to hasten to 
the relief of Stralsund, and he came now in person to emphasise his 
request. But Stenbock was very careful first to obtain the express 
commands of the Senate for this step, ‘ so that His Majesty may not be 
persuaded that I have deserted my command of the army.’ In the 
same spirit he replied to Wachtmeister’s entreaties. 

Meanwhile he displayed the greatest zeal in accelerating the 
embarkation of the troops, although his own province, Scania, thereby 
was further denuded of troops. Then came the order from the Council 
for him to accompany the expeditionary force, he being relieved in 
Scania by Lieutenant-General Taube. King Stanislaus had, in a brief 
visit to Stockholm, greatly contributed to this decision. When the 
exiled monarch upon his return to Christianstad received information 
of Stenbock’s appointment, he, in ecstasy at seeing his ardent wishes 
realised, sent him the following message :— 


My dearest Count,—I have received your letter so full of zeal and good inten- 
tions. I have nothing to add, as now matters are left in your hands, and I am 
convinced they will not be neglected. I only pray to God that it may not be post 
festum. I tremble at the very idea, but console myself by reflecting that God has 
appointed you to this task, a deed that will cause Sweden and Poland to have to 
thank you for their salvation. I respond for Poland; for Sweden I ought and 
may respond. This cannot be denied you, provided I shall not have the oppor- 
tunity to do proper homage to your great services. Only hasten to set sail, I 
implore you. 


This letter was written in French. 


? He had only with him some six thousand men. 
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From other quarters Stenbock also received congrstulatory mes- 
sages, including those of several councillors. Meanwhile he learnt 
that the Danish fleet was cruising slowly up the Sound, that the 
crews were ravaged by the plague, and that fortunately this scourge, 
too, was retarding the action of the besieging army around Stralsund. 

Carlscrona was wisely selected as the place of embarkation at the 
suggestion of Wachtmeister. However, there was a great dearth of 
sailors, so that 6,000 troops had to be pressed into the naval service, 
chiefly from the regiments under Stenbock, commanded by Major- 
General Baron Hamilton and Colonel Sinclair, then stationed in 
Scania, and which were ordered to Carlscrona, All cavalry had to be 
left behind, as there were no proper means at disposal for their con- 
veyance, in spite of Diiker’s urgent demand for cavalry. In such a 
kind and fatherly manner did Stenbock provide for the welfare of his 
men, that he soon became the idol of the entire army. 

On the 18th of October Stenbock himself arrived at the port of 
embarkation, and things began to move more swiftly still. Both 
naval and military commanders worked with a will, with the most 
serious obstacles in their way ; but at the end of the month the fleet 
and some of the transports were nevertheless ready for sea. 

The fleet was composed of three squadrons; the first, under 
Wachtmeister, being composed of eight vessels and carrying 552 
guns, the second and third having each the same number of vessels, 
with a total of 712 guns. In addition there were six detached 
frigates for scouting and cruising service, having in all 172 guns. 
The number of transports was seven. Thus the entire fleet, which 
had cost so much anxiety, labour, time, and money to equip, numbered 
twenty-four warships of rank and six frigates, carrying in all 1,768 
guns. Unfortunately neither the complement of the crews nor their 
ability were equal to their number, and the year had entered upon 
its eleventh month. Several transports with stores, too, did not arrive 
in time, being delayed by stress of weather. The fighting strength 
of the expeditionary force embarked numbered 82 officers, 122 non- 
commissioned officers, and 2,489 rank and file. 

At length, on the 30th of October, the expeditionary force was 
embarked, but in what a state? Food, boots, and clothing were 
wanting, some of the men being even in rags and bootless. I mention 
this simply to give an idea of the manly and patriotic ardour that 
fired our defenders in that age. Indeed, so great was the want, that, 
in a letter dated on board ‘Kung Carl’ November 17, the head of the 
commissariat, Malberg, writes: ‘ Want and poverty weigh us down 
on all sides. The provisions are obtained on credit ; the treasury 
empty. God only knows when money will come.’ However, at the 
eleventh hour some of the delayed transports arrived with stores and 
grain, which were hastily taken on board anyhow. 

But, as if the difficulties enumerated were not enough to retard 
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the relief of Pomerania, a strong and continuous southerly wind kept 
the fleet weather-bound for another three weeks, during which 
Wachtmeister and Stenbock, impatient enough themselves, received 
the most urgent messages from the Council and General Diiker 
to sail. This delay was the more dangerous, as the terrible plague 
was spreading fast among the crews and soldiers, whilst the scanty 
provisions were consumed to no purpose. 

At length on the 4th of December the wind became favourable, and 
the entire fleet put to sea. Meanwhile the inferior Danish fleet had 
retired to the Sound. The sea was clear, and the next day anchor 
was cast off the island of Riigen. After several conferences with 
General Diiker it was decided that offensive operations with the 
small and badly equipped force at disposal were impossible, and that 
the army should only act on the defensive. The general undertook 
to hold his position with the force now at. his disposal, about 12,000 
men, until the following summer, when more reliefs might be sent 
over. Under the protection of the guns of the besieging army lay 
five Danish frigates in shallow water, which Diiker urged the naval 
commanders to attack ; but the latter refused, pleading that they did 
not dare to risk their small craft, as they were all they had for the 
landing of this and any further expeditionary forces. This faint- 
hearted decision appears to have angered the general very much, who 
at once sent a courier to the king in Bender complaining of the action. 
To excuse themselves, the naval commanders took a similar course. 

The aid now received by Diiker was of considerable consequence. 
The fortress of Stralsund, hotly pressed on all sides, could not be 
bombarded, as the enemy wanted siege-guns, nor could it be stormed 
from want of infantry, as the regiments promised by the Czar did not 
arrive. The Danish fleet which was to bring heavy artillery was 
scattered by a storm, and the Saxon-siege guns could not be brought 
up owing to the heavy roads. However, after much delay these guns 
arrived, but although the allied sovereigns decided not to desist 
until the fortress was taken, little injury was done, and the siege 
became but a long internment. Stralsund was capitally defended. 
Moreover, the troops of the besieging army died ‘like flies’ from 
scurvy and other disease. 

On the 19th of December the Swedish fleet again cast anchor at 
Carlscrona, its task having been successfully effected. Meanwhile a 
great disaster befell the garrison at Wismar, as during a nocturnal 
sortie of the whole garrison it was repulsed by the vigilant Danish 
army, losing all its artillery, 500 men killed, and 1,500 taken 
prisoners. Had the Danish general followed up his successes, Wismar 
would certainly have been taken. 

Again, on the 10th of January, the Swedish fleet left Carlscrona 
with about a thousand men, who were successfully landed outside 
Wismar. The Baltic was now free from Danish warships. Wismar 
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having thus been so unexpectedly relieved, the disappointed army of 
siege retired for the winter to Holstein. 

In this manner Sweden’s German possessions were, through the 
united action of army and navy, and thanks to two able and patriotic 
men, saved for the time. To Charles, dallying in the far east, the 
road home was then open, and the unhappy Swedish nation gazed 
longingly southwards for the return of their beloved king. But he 
came not. 

Only in the Council a few hostile persons viewed this event with 
fear and trembling, and in consequence conceived an intense hatred 
of the loyal Stenbock. 

The activity displayed over the expedition of 1711 was not mani- 
fest over the more important one for the following year, and it was 
only by Stenbock assuming a kind of dictatorship and by his great 
genius and indomitable pluck that it was carried out at all. Charles 
fully appreciated this, although the expedition of 1711 had not 
realised his hopes, and he writes, still refusing to come to the rescue 
of his oppressed and beset country, that ‘Your Excellency must on 
no account discard the tar’s trousers.’ However, Stenbock was not 
allowed long service with the navy, as an order came from Charles, 
dated Bender, August 21, 1711, ordering him to proceed at once to 
the Norwegian frontier to repel the Danish attack on that side. He 
left the equipment of the fleet and the cares respecting the next ex- 
peditionary force to the German provinces to Wachtmeister, but upon 
reaching the province of Bohus another royal order recalled him to 
far more important duties, the nature of which caused him and the 
Council the greatest anxiety. 

Before proceeding to describe these and the result, a few words on 
the army with which Charles accomplished his famous historical deeds. 

The Swedish army was reorganised on the lines laid down by 
Gustavus Adolphus. Its strength was fixed at eighty native regiments 
of cavalry and twenty infantry. The regiments took their names from 
the provinces in which they were raised and quartered; but the 
Crown also maintained a large army of hired troops. It may en 
passant be of interest to mention that in the days of Gustavus 
every regiment had its uniform, but the statesmanlike Charles the 
Eleventh decided that only certain colours must be used for all 
regiments, and that, in order to encourage native manufacture, all 
cloth should be taken at home. This ordinance naturally fell into 
disuse during the long wars, but it was revived during the sub- 
sequent so-called ‘ period of liberty.’ The uniform of Charles’s 
cavalry (his chief arm) consisted of a well-shaped hat with cords or 
braid indicating the wearer’s rank, a short coat or jacket of blue cloth 
with large flat brass buttons and so-called ‘Swedish ’ facings, lined 
with material in the colours of the regiment or province. This jacket 
was drawn over a kind of leather cuirass of elk-skin, and were such 
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not obtainable bullock’s-skin was used. These under-jackets extended 
halfway down the thigh. Round the neck a black cravat was worn, 
which it seems the men provided themselves. Over the whole a 
metal cuirass was worn. The breeches were of yellow leather, tanned 
reindeer or goat’s skin, with jack-boots and spurs. Cloak of blue 
cloth, with cape ; long tanned gloves; broad leather sword-belts, with 
belt for the carabine of the same kind. The colours were uniformly 
yellow-blue. But many details on this point that would be of great 
interest to the student of military history would fall outside the scope 
of this essay. 

Charles the Eleventh was his own minister of war—he never had 
one. But when Charles the Twelfth left his country for an undefined 
period, he deemed it advisable to leave the management of the army 
in the hands of a ‘Commission of Defence,’ though Charles never 
abstained from imposing his direct and absolute veto. We find, 
indeed, that, although himself practically an exile, he, at the time of 
the rehabilitation of the army in 1709 and following years, interfered 
directly in all details, insisting upon his personal views being carried 
out. Generally they were followed, often to the injury of the 
cause. Sometimes they were disregarded when they ought to have 
been followed. Naturally distance weakened the force of the power- 
ful arm. 

The fatal day at Pultowa, the 28th of June, 1709, the imme- 
diate loss of the entire army captured at Perewolatschna scattered 
many hopes of those that guided the country, and crushed thousands, 
plunging households innumerable into grief and misery. But that 
terrible day of misfortune did not trouble the iron will of Charles. 
Indeed, it is a matter of the utmost astonishment to find in his 
first letter to the Commission of Defence after the defeat, dated 
Ossow, July 11, 1709—+.e. only ten days after the annihilation of 
his splendid army—such an unruffled confidence, such a sanguine 
calm as that evinced by the beaten monarch. Among other things 
the king says: ‘The loss is great enough, but we are considering 
means whereby the enemy may not gain the upper hand, or the 
least advantage. But the highest necessity demands that the army 
may again be made capable of meeting the enemy’s further inroads. 
To this purpose we send you our gracious desire and command with 
all zeal and as quickly as possible to recruit anew at home the foot 
provincial regiments [militia] that have served before in the field, 
making preparations to furnish them with uniforms, arms, standards, 
bands, tents, and all other accoutrements, such as they before 
possessed. The cavalry, too, has suffered severely, but as the result 
is not certain, it would be as well that the Rusthdllare [recruiting 
service | should be ready for fresh recruiting, especially the East Gothia 
cavalry, which must be entirely raised anew. 

‘It is absolutely necessary not to lose our spirits, nor to leave the 
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task half done, but to take it in hand with all energy, to bring it on 
the old footing, in order that, in a short space of time, it may be 
brought to a satisfactory end ; and it is our opinion that, in spite of 
this loss, the enemy will shortly be forced to yield what we demand.’ * 

In this strain, then, wrote Charles—an exile, without an army, 
with but a handful of followers, seeking shelter in Turkey, separated 
from his people by hundreds of miles of hostile country ! 

To raise a fresh army in a land exhausted through a nine years’ 
war was no easy matter, and increased the anxiety of the situation. 
At home there remained but a few regiments of horse and foot of 
the standing army, and a few hired garrisons in Scania. In the 
German provinces there was only a limited number of troops, hardly 
sufficient for defence, whilst in the Baltic provinces the garrisons 
steadily melted away through the continued attacks of the superior 
Russian hordes. In Finland there remained only eleven weak batta- 
lions of the standing army for the protection of that country. Thus 
the army required had to be created wholly anew. In a message 
dated the 13th of September, 1709, the king again urges the Com- 
mission of Defence to hasten the recruiting of the new army and lay 
down a series of detailed instructions for that purpose. Still, in spite 
of all these enormous obstacles, Stenbock had under his command at 
the battle of Helsingborg, 28th of February, 1710, only six months 
after Charles’s defeat at Pultowa, in which the Danes were driven for 
ever from Swedish soil, nearly 14,000 troops, of which 6,000 were 
cavalry. The troops were raw and badly equipped, wanting often 
clothes and food ; but that able general, nevertheless, succeeded in a 
few months, by unspeakable exertions and incessant drill, in trans- 
forming them into a respectable and really formidable army. 

It was upon this that the salvation of Sweden’s German posses- 
sions now depended, and on the latter again depended the hope of 
the king’s return and the important question of a rapid and lasting 
peace. No sacrifice could be considered too great, no means ought 
to be left untried to attain that end. The expedition of the previous 
year had been decided on too late to have the effect required. True, 
it relieved two hardly pressed garrisons, but they admitted of no 
offensive operations, or of the opening up of the road for the King’s 
return via Pomerania and Wismar. 

During the long winter that followed, circumstances did not im- 
prove. Supplies got scarce, and disease, as is generally the case with 
besieged garrisons, broke out. Several times Diker thought ofa sortie 
‘to get air,’ but he wisely abstained with his weak garrison. We 
had at that time in Pomerania only 9,000 or 10,000 healthy troops. 

Meanwhile Charles sent message upon message from Bender urging 
the Council to hasten the equipment of the fleet and the despatch to 


8 This letter concludes with an imperative demand to guard carefully the Russian 
prisoners with a view to a quicker exchange of the Swedish. 
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the continent of as many regiments as possible. These letters, which 
reached the Council in the early part of 1712, are not always couched 
in the most gracious words, and created in the minds of several 
councillors a fear of a terrible reckoning whenever the king returned. 
This fear, unhappily, weakened the effectiveness of the rulers, and 
indeed caused their ardour to cool. What should have been taken 
in hand immediately upon the return of the fleet in December 1711 
was only begun in January and February, and progressed but slowly 
and after many conferences in which mutual distrust and envy were 
manifest. There was unfortunately in that Council not a single 
person who commanded special respect or who might with dictatorial 
power seize the helm of the ship of state and decide the counsellings 
of the others. Everyone shrank from the weight of the task and the 
great responsibility that would ensue before the despotic king. The 
only one perhaps who possessed the right courage and ability was 
Magnus Stenbock, but he was only able to take part in the council 
occasionally, and envious and hostile confréres had free play whilst 
he was absent fighting the enemies of the country. But in all the 
good that was done Stenbock had a share. Of this the protocols of 
the Council bear ample testimony. 

The first and greatest difficulty was the want of money. The 
treasury was inundated with drafts, but there were no funds to 
meet them. The keeping of the national accounts, too, was in the 
greatest confusion, further increasing the difficulties. State loans 
were almost unknown in those days, and besides who would have lent 
money to a state which was, it seemed, on the brink of destruction ? 
Certainly a few small loans were obtained in Hamburg and Bremen, 
but were of course soon swallowed up. Charles at this time even 
offered 10 per cent. interest. Still nobody came forward to lend. 
Indeed the situation was so desperate that one of the councillors, 
Count Frélich, gravely made the astonishing suggestion that all 
available bullion in circulation should secretly be recoined for double 
its value! The compulsory ‘tokens’ afterwards issued by Gértz were 
at all events a voucher redeemable by the State. 

In this dilemma the Council decided, without directly disobeying 
the king’s commands, to equip the whole fleet ‘as quickly as possible,’ 
but to get ready for sea ‘immediately’ only twelve ships. The 
annual ‘ Russian ’ squadron was also to be got ready at once. But all 
the deliberations and decisions of the Council bear distinct signs of 
great weakness and vacillation. However, Stenbock drew upa lengthy 
memorial respecting the campaign for the year, the relief of Pome- 
rania and Wismar, and the protection of the frontiers. From this 
interesting document we learn that the country’s defensive forces 
were larger than might be supposed after the long and exhaustive 
wars. This able general proposed that the expeditionary force to 
the continent should consist of eight regiments of foot, making 
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altogether 8,400 men, and eight regiments of horse, of 7,700 men, 
and for completing the crews of the fleet 34 regiments of foot, a total 
of 3,500 men. For home garrisons and frontier defence he proposed 
to leave eleven regiments of foot and nine of horse, with a total of 
16,900 men. Therefore he proposed that the entire forces available 
for the year should be no less than 40,700 men. The fleet was, before 
the despatch of the foreign force, to sweep the Danish warships from 
the Baltic. Transport-vessels, &c., were to be obtained at home 
and in Hamburg. And at that moment, these proposals being 
practically accepted, the Bank of Sweden was ‘induced’ to advance 
a large sum of money, which was sent to the naval station for the 
equipment of the fleet and to hasten the expedition. 

The important question now arose again: ‘Who was to take com- 
mand of the foreign army?’ Naturally all eyes were directed towards 
Stenbock, but again the Council drew back, from fear of Charles’s 
anger, who had the year before from Bender appointed him to a cer- 
tain post referred to. So nothing was done. Deeply it must be 
regretted that the despotic head of the State then was still detained 
in a distant land. However, to ‘do something,’ the Council requested 
Stenbock to supervise the equipment of the fleet. He arrived at 
Carlscrona to find things in a very deplorable state. Four huge ships 
stood still on the stocks unfinished, and others required thorough 
overhauling. Added to this he received intelligence that a Danish 
fleet of twelve vessels was getting ready for sea. Stenbock then 
decided at once to hasten the despatch of the flotilla intended for 
Stralsund, and presently these vessels put to sea, reached their desti- 
nation in safety, and brought Diiker timely aid and stores. Indeed, 
Stenbock succeeded in sending similar reliefs to Wismar. But the 
despatch of the main fleet was delayed, as the naval authorities 
strongly protested against putting to sea with less than twelve ships 
of rank. Denmark, on the other hand, although its treasury was 
empty, raised funds for its fleet by imposing a capitation tax, so that 
already in the beginning of May a fleet of twelve ships appeared 
in the Sound, whilst the rest of the navy was in a forward state. 
May became far advanced, and still the Swedish fleet was not ready, 
there being a total absence of funds, and all resources exhausted. 
Moreover, the Council hesitated to take any decisive action from fear 
of the monarch, whilst mutual distrust and envy also increased the 
disasters which a noble but misguided despotic king had brought 
upon the country 

Then, as matters thus stood, unexpected news arrived which would 
seem to have turned events in a different direction, and with accelerated 
speed. For by the newly established postal service via Siebenbiirgen 
came several important despatches in cipher, some for the Council, 
others toStenbock. The despatch of the 7th of March to the Council, 
received only on the 20th of May, commanded it to send immediately 
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an army to Pomerania for the relief of Diiker, and to meet the king, 
but, curiously, there were no distinct orders as to who was to be the 
leader. Only indirectly Stenbock was hinted at. This preference 
caused envy in the Council, but the imperative orders from their 
sovereign, so terrible when opposed or not obeyed, left no choice, Sten- 
bock was ordered to hasten the despatch and to take command of the 
expeditionary force. In two letters in cipher sent direct to Stenbock 
the king expresses his wishes more distinctly; but although com- 
manded to take upon himself the immediate equipment and despatch 
of the desired relief army, he was to ‘ place himself in everything, and 
particularly as regards the military operations, at the orders of King 
Stanislaus, who will, no doubt, follow the army.’ 

To show Charles’s grasp of detail, although absent so long, it may 
be mentioned that here follows a list of the regiments which he 
requests to be sent over, foot and horse. © 

Acting upon these orders, although beset on all sides by jealousy, 
intrigue, and even hatred, Stenbock set to work with redoubled 
vigour, his first step being to get the fleet ready for sea. But there 
were the old fatal obstacles to overcome—want of funds and sailors. 
As regards obtaining the latter, pressgang appears to have been 
resorted to. 

At this period the Council, envious of Stenbock’s commanding 
position, decided upon the sly course of appealing direct to King 
Stanislaus in accordance with Charles’s instructions to Stenbock, and 
sent two envoys to His Majesty at Vadstena, whither the general 
was also summoned. Formerly the Council had almost ignored the 
king. Still Stanislaus stood by Stenbock, although urging a landing 
of the army nearer Poland in the hope of a rising in his favour, but 
he gave way upon the latter’s protestations. Both the king and the 
general prepared memorials almost identical for the Council, bitterly 
complaining of its slow and indifferent action, and suggesting in 
decided terms the course to be taken as regards the army and its des- 
patch, as well as the raising of the funds required. These proposals 
were met with ‘ general approbation.’ The noble and all-powerful Sten- 
bock was requested by the Senate to calla meeting of the magistracy 
and burghers of Stockholm and the Estate of the Nobles in order to 
obtain advances upon the revenues for 1713, in order to ensure the 
carrying out of the warlike operations entrusted to him by the king, 
and by his patriotic speeches and unflagging exertions he succeeded 
in raising 100,000/., a fabulous sum considering the extreme poverty 
of the country. In addition, too, there being great want of trans- 
port, he succeeded in hiring nine huge merchantmen in Stockholm 
harbour, so-called ‘ Spain-traders,’ affording ample accommodation for 
the troops. The expeditionary army was furnished with supplies 
for three months, whilst King Stanislaus posted to Carlscrona with a 
considerable sum of money to hasten the equipment of the fleet. 
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Stenbock, too, had urgent reasons for hastening the departure, 
viz. the increasing impatience of Charles, the state of Poland, where 
the party-leader Grudzinsky fought in despair against the Russian 
soldiers and the adherents of King Augustus, every moment threatened 
with annihilation, and finally the precarious state of Pomerania, where 
the allies in July, having received large reinforcements, including 
20,000 Russian troops under Prince Menschikoff, were gathering all 
their forces for an attack on Stralsund and Stettin. Riigen, too, 
was threatened, and it now wanted but the arrival of the Danish 
army and siege artillery, and Stralsund with the whole of Pomerania 
would pass from Swedish hands for ever. Indeed presently a Danish 
squadron of nine warships of rank, and 210 heavy guns appeared 
before New Deep, attacked and forced back the Swedish flotilla there 
to Palmerat, being thus master of the so-called ‘ Binnen Wasser,’ 
doubling the danger besetting Stralsund and Riigen. 

Meanwhile Stenbock on the 27th of July delivered a splendid 
farewell speech in the Senate, never to return, and on the 4th of 
August set out for Carlscrona under enormous popular enthusiasm 
and wishes of success from the lips of thousands. For he it was who 
should restore the happiness of the nation and give it back its long 
lost and still beloved king ! 

The plans of the naval authorities were first to force the Danish 
fleet back under the guns of Copenhagen and to blockade the sea 
between the island of Méen and Falsterbo, 7.e. close the Sound, and 
then for the valuable transport to hasten across the Baltic. On the 
20th of August all the vessels in the harbour of Carlscrona hoisted 
the yellow-blue and the pennants of their captains ready for sea, the 
admiral being old Wachtmeister aboard the three-decker ‘ Konung 
Carl,’ of 120 guns. They numbered twenty ‘combatants’ of rank 
and three detached frigates. A magnificent sight this in the year 
1712! King Stanislaus had his own yacht, ‘Sophia.’ The ships 
carried 1,746 guns in all, with crews numbering 11,130 men. The 
latter were, however, not complete nor very efficient ; neither were some 
of the vessels in the best condition. These circumstances undoubtedly 
contributed to the uneven and bad sailing powers of the fleet, which 
again unfortunately had the most direful consequences. 

On the morning of the 23rd of August the fleet stood out to sea to 
search for the enemy. The Danish fleet had last been seen off the 
island of Bornholm, having previously been cruising off the Pomeranian 
coast, where the admiral, Gyldenlowe, had actually been visited by 
Czar Peter himself. 

Stenbock meanwhile superintended the embarkation of the army 
at Carlshamn, where he left three days later on board the frigate 
‘ Pheenix,’ in order to overtake the flagship, which was effected in the 
afternoon. At dawn the next morning the entire Danish fleet was 
espied off Bornholm, and orders were at once given to clear for action. 

VoL. XXXIII—No, 194 3B 
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But the Danish fleet, composed of twenty-two ships, fourteen being 
battle-ships, immediately fled, chased by the Swedish fleet. The 
chase continued all the day, but the Danish vessels being some three 
nautical miles ahead, the Swedish fleet did not succeed in coming 
up with them, though some smaller ships lagging behind were 
bombarded but escaped.‘ Thus, when night set in, the Danish fleet 
had escaped under the island of Méen and into Kjége Bay, off 
which the Swedish also cast anchor. The Swedish admiral then 
decided to attack, but the Danish fleet succeeded, in spite of the calm 
weather, in getting into shelter under the guns of Copenhagen. 
The Swedish admiral then decided to stand about with his vessels 
and await the enemy should it venture out between Bornholm and 
Scania. A Danish frigate was, however, captured. 

Thus the Danish fleet had unfortunately escaped. This was, no 
doubt, due to the unequal sailing of the Swedish ships, Wachtmeister 
having to wait all the morning of the 25th of August for the slower 
vessels. 

In deciding upon leaving his splendid point of vantage, the 
Swedish admiral committed a terrible and unpardonable blunder, and 
the great disaster that was to follow is entirely due to this course of 
action. Had he remained between Moen and Falsterbo with his 
twenty fighting-ships, the inferior Danish fleet would have been 
completely shut up at Copenhagen, and the expedition could never 
have failed. But instead he leaves this excellent position from fear 
of a few Danish cruisers in the South Baltic attacking the trans- 
ports, which were amply protected by several equal war-vessels, And 
not only that, but he withdraws even right down to Bornholm, close 
to the route to be taken by the transports. Thus the Danish fleet, 
with the favourable south-west winds at that season generally blowing 
from the Sound, was enabled to swoop down upon the heavily laden 
transports at any moment. 

Meanwhile Stenbock had landed in Riigen in order to prepare 
for the embarkation of the army, and his commanding presence at 
Stralsund and his bags of money for the troops cheered all hearts. 

On the 13th of September the expeditionary army was at length 
despatched, and on the following day it reached Riigen. The disem- 
barkation at once commenced, and in forty-eight hours everyone, horses 
and train, were ashore. Nevertheless, there lay the valuable stores, 
the corn for the horses, and part of the army’s clothing in the trans- 
ports in the open harbour, and to land them was no easy matter. To 
make matters worse, the grain had been shipped in bulk to avoid 
delay. A regiment was ordered to protect the unloading of all this 
valuable war matériel, and the rest of the army, ‘to avoid a crowd,’ 
sent to Stralsund, and thither also went the general with his staff 


‘ The Danish admiral in his report to his king says that the delay caused by this 
engagement nearly cost His Majesty ‘his entire fleet.’ 
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and the treasury chest. The prospects never seemed more promising, 
but we shall presently see what followed. 

Meanwhile, on the 16th of September, the entire Swedish fleet 
stood out into the Baltic to meet the Danish one. But what had the 
latter been doing these two important weeks? It seems that dis- 
putes had arisen among the admirals, that some vessels had to be 
repaired, but worst of all, so says some Danish historian bluntly, the 
admiral in command was afraid to go to sea.» This we advance in 
no other spirit than to show that, had the Swedish admiral taken the 
offensive and seized the opportunity that stared him in the face, the 
issue would and must have been different. 

However, on the 16th of September, with a fair north-west wind, 
the Danish fleet stood out by the island of Méen, and at two in the 
afternoon the Swedish fleet hove in sight, they at once forming in line 
of battle steering northwards. Both fleets cleared for action, but it 
was not to be. The wind changed, preventing any encounter that 
day. After a hazy morn, at 10.30 a.m. the fleets were again in 
sight of each other, the Swedish three miles to the leeward; but 
neither on the following day could the Swedish fleet get to close 
quarters with the enemy, whose tactics were solely to act on the 
defensive and at the first opportunity swoop down upon the transport 
fleet. Another dark night, and the Swedish fleet lay ‘ midwaters’ 
between Sweden, Méen, and Riigen, whilst the Danish was at least 
three miles further under Méen, and the wind was veering W.S.W. 
to S.W. (i.e. adverse to the Swedish fleet). Only late the haze 
lifted from the crests of the waves : it would seem as if the sun lingered 
to shine on that day of disaster. When the rays broke forth at last, 
lo! there lay the whole Swedish transport fleet, between Darserot and 
Donebusch. It was instantly sighted from the flagship, and the 
whole fleet stood shorewards. At 4 P.M. the ships were only two 
nautical miles from the shore, when Gyldenlowe gave orders for seven 
vessels to instantly attack, burn and ‘ destroy all that came to hand.’ 
At that moment our fleet lay half a mile to the leeward, straining 
every canvas and rope to come to the aid of the transports. At 5.30 
a raking fire was opened upon the defenceless and crowded transports, 
some of which, however, managed to set sail, and creeping inshore 
got away at night. And, curiously enough, these vessels at once 
shaped their course for Swedish ports, whence news of the terrible 
disaster spread like wildfire over the entire country, blasting all hopes 
and striking dismay and sorrow into everybody’s heart. For the 
nation had staked, so to speak, its last able-bodied son, its last silver 
daler, on this card. 

The valuable transport fleet was utterly destroyed, with stores of 
every kind. The army was inland, and poor old Admiral Wacht- 
meister had to suffer the terrible sorrow and intense pain of seeing 

® Riegel. 
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the flames of the burning vessels leap skywards all the night without 
being able to render the slightest aid to the valuable vessels that had 
been entrusted to him. Oh! what a terrible position of a patriotic 
sailor ! 

It would seem that the vessels taken and destroyed numbered 
about fifty, but Danish recorders put them at very nearly a hundred. 
All were loaded with every kind of goods requisite for carrying on the 
campaign. 

For two days the fleets lay in sight of each other, but the wind 
was all the while in favour of the Danish admiral, and it was evident 
that he had no desire for an engagement now that his object had 
been accomplished. On the other hand, it should be said that 
Wachtmeister was neither over-anxious to engage in a doubtful battle 
now that the transports had been destroyed, and there was every 
reason to spare the fleet for the protection of another expedition. 

On the 20th of September the fleets were hardly in sight of each 
other, and Wachtmeister then shaped course for Carlscrona, in the 
port of which he anchored the next day, broken down with grief, never 
to fly his flag again in the Baltic. The Danish fleet retired to the 
Sound, 

Thus, then, ended this naval expedition which had cost so much 
money and labour, and upon which so much hope had been centred. 
True, Stenbock stood unscathed with some 10,000 troops on German 
soil, but in an exhausted country, deprived of supplies of every kind, 
and with enemies on all sides, and with but little prospect of aid 
again from home. Naturally he was at the first moment crushed by 
the disaster that had, with one fell blow, destroyed all his hopes and 
exertions, as his letter to his sovereign testifies; but his heroic soul 
soon rose anew, and the deeds that he accomplished under enormous 
difficulties during the following winter campaign stand forth as some 
of the most honourable in our military history. 

To conclude, the enemies of Sweden were jubilant, but there 
were those who nobly defended us. Sweden had, in course of the 
wars, gained an influential party on the Continent, and it was in the 
interests of France to support our nation. 

I shall venture, at no very distant date, to call upon the reader 
who has followed me with indulgence up to the present critical point 
in our military history during the reign of the Great Charles, to 
accompany me also through the warlike operations of the following 
year, viz. the breaking up of the Swedish army from Pomerania, the 
glorious but fatal battle of Gadebusch, and the sad capitulation of 
Stenbock at Tonningen. 

OscaR FREDRIK. 
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